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Conflict Propensities in Asian Rivalries 
Sumit Ganguly and William R. Thompson 



T IS POSSIBLE TO ARGUE THAT THE PAST DECADE HAS FOCUSED AT- 

tention disproportionately on Middle Eastern international rela- 
tions. This observation is not meant to slight the significance of Middle East- 
ern politics but only to note that we tend to focus mightily on the regions 
in which the most lethal activity is prominent. Middle Eastern international 
relations, without doubt, have been active and prominent. Other regions, 
therefore, have tended to receive less attention even though, ultimately, they 
may prove to be more significant to the fate of the twenty-first century. For in- 
stance, an easy case can be made that Asia will prove to be relatively more im- 
portant than most other regions in this century. 1 Compared to other regions, 
Asia contains more population and is becoming increasingly more central to 
the world economy. 2 It also possesses the highest potential for conflict over 
regional hegemony and global leadership of any region. Wars between major 
powers may well be a thing of the past, but if they have any potential to take 
place at all, Asia is a most likely venue. Hence, if for no other reason, Asian 
international relations should have a strong claim on our attention. 

But Asian international relations represent a rather broad set of phenom- 
ena — too broad to provide a good focus. We concentrate in this book on in- 
terstate rivalries — relationships between two states in which the antagonistic 
decision-makers perceive each other as competitors who see their adversaries 
as threatening enemies. 3 Rivalries provide a good focus because they are one 
of the main vehicles for interstate conflict. That is, most states do not conflict 
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with one another; rivals do and do so repeatedly as serial disputants. They 
certainly are responsible for much more than their proportional share of dis- 
cord in world politics. If we are interested in the interstate conflict potential of 
Asia, then rivalries are the processes to watch. They are not exactly the canar- 
ies in the mineshaft; rather, they are the mineshaft. 

This book brings together seven treatments of rivalry in Asia. We are 
certainly not the first to write about Asian rivalries, but we may be among 
the first to write about Asian rivalry processes in general — as opposed to the 
many studies of various aspects of specific, individual rivalries. 4 One of our 
main goals in bringing together these essays is to make a pitch for more ex- 
plicit study of Asian rivalries as rivalries — and not as simply long-term con- 
flicts or disputes, each of which is entirely different. We do not argue that all 
Asian conflict is precisely the same. Far from it. But many Asian conflicts 
are framed by interstate rivalries, and it is the rivalry relationship per se that 
carries some potential for generalization. Yet that type of generalization can 
only come about if we recognize that some types of disputes are rivalries and 
treat them as representatives of a more general category. Greater sensitivity to 
the utility of explicit rivalry analysis should serve us well in deciphering the 
nature and implications of Asian conflict. 5 

Analysts of Asian international politics engage in implicit rivalry analy- 
sis all the time. Making such analysis more explicit involves recognizing that 
some (but not all) interstate relationships qualify as rivalries and that rivalries 
are characterized by processes that bear some potential for generalization, as 
opposed to dealing with each pair of antagonists as a unique set of adversar- 
ies. In other words, the premise is that we should not be dependent solely on 
area expertise in decoding what hostile states are up to. If we improve our un- 
derstanding of how rivalries work in general, then the possibility of marrying 
area expertise with rivalry theory should enhance our ability to understand 
and cope with dangerous situations. 

Our second motivation for bringing together these essays is to address a 
particular question about international politics in general and Asian rival- 
ries in particular. The most typical treatment of international relations is to 
conceive it as a tennis match between two states. Beijing did X to Washington 
and Washington responded with Y. This imagery reflects a conceptualization 
involving two mythical, unitary decision-makers volleying back and forth. 
Sometimes, the conceptualization reflects a shorthand way of focusing on 
who is doing what to whom, but all too often people (journalists, analysts, 
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decision-makers, and the proverbial man/woman-in-the-street) actually per- 
ceive international relations between two states operating along these lines. 6 
We know better. We know that interstate relations are often at least two-level 
games in which decision-makers operate in competitive domestic and inter- 
national environments. 7 Action X by a state may represent a signal to another 
state, it may be oriented toward domestic political consumption, or both at 
the same time. The problem is that elites compete for control of governments 
and governmental policies while at the same time they devise strategies for 
competing with other states. 8 

Which type of competition is more important in understanding interstate 
actions? Do we need to integrate both levels to make sense of international 
relations? Or, does this "need" vary by place, time, or issue area? Are some 
regions less susceptible to two-level games than others? Have two-level games 
become more likely than they were in the past due to democratization or the 
increased availability of information? Are all types of international politics 
equally susceptible to two-level gaming? For example, it may be one thing 
to threaten trade protectionism with a domestic audience uppermost in the 
threatened mind. It may be entirely a different matter to engage in a nuclear 
crisis in which salient domestic group preferences may or may not fade into 
the background because of the seriousness of the situation. 9 Moreover, is it 
possible or desirable to integrate both levels? 

The main foci of rivalry analyses can be divided into four categories. One, 
how and why do rivalries begin? Two, what maintains them at various lev- 
els — or, alternatively, what causes them to escalate and de-escalate in hostil- 
ity? 10 Three, how and why do they end? Fourth, what are the implications and 
effects of engaging in rivalry? Origins, maintenance, termination, and con- 
sequences span the rivalry topical spectrum. This book focuses primarily on 
the second category. What causes rivalries to fluctuate in their perceived levels 
of threat and conflict? Our interest in two-level games is one place to start. 
Do two-level games in Asia contribute to rivalry fluctuations in intensity and 
hostility? Or, are there other factors that seem more important to rivalry es- 
calation and de-escalation? 

Why Asia? 

Not quite two decades ago, Aaron Friedberg published an essay asking 
whether a new, enlarged Asian regional subsystem was ripe for rivalry. 11 He 
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concluded that it was. Europe's half millennium run as the primary genera- 
tor of war was closing, but Europe's past could well be Asia's future. Why? 
To explain and elaborate his conclusion, Freidberg advances a theory of war 
and peace that revolves around whether factors that promote war (peace) are 
stronger than factors that mitigate against war (peace). Table 1.1 provides a 
summary of these factors and contrasts Europe with Asia. 

Both Europe and Asia have been and continue to be multipolar. His- 
torically, multipolarity in Europe increased the chances for miscalculation, 
misperception, and failures to balance quickly enough. After 1945, European 
multipolarity was subordinated to the cold war's bipolarity, and only with the 
demise of the cold war has multipolarity returned. Asia has been multipolar 
for centuries, and the new Asian subsystem will be decidedly multipolar in 
structure with the United States, China, Russia, Japan, and India as the lead- 
ing states. 

If multipolarity is inherently dangerous or unstable, what factors work 
against systemic structure to dampen the probability of war? Freidberg iso- 
lates three main categories of factors operating at different levels of analysis. 
State/national attributes include regime type, economic inequality and pros- 
perity, nationalism, and attachment to territory. Europe is highly democratic, 
inequality is relatively low and prosperity is relatively high, nationalism seems 
to be declining in most parts of the region, and territorial disputes are few. In 
contrast, Asia has a strong mix of democracies and authoritarian political sys- 
tems that operate at different levels of intensity. 12 That is, some political sys- 
tems are more democratic than others while the degree of authoritarianism 
also varies. A number of Asian economies are experiencing rapid economic 
growth, but only a few can be described as affluent, and inequality remains 
especially problematic in those economies expanding most quickly. There is 
no evidence of declining nationalism in Asia. On the contrary, the opposite 
appears to be the case. There are also a large number of outstanding territo- 
rial disputes with which to be reckoned. 

The state/nation attributes that work against conflict in Europe are largely 
missing in Asia or, worse, are apt to be facilitators of war in Asia. Something 
similar applies to the nature of interstate linkages in the two regions. Europe 
is relatively homogenous in culture, thickly embedded in a large number of 
intergovernmental and nongovernmental organizations, and characterized 
by a remarkable flow of people and goods. More heterogeneous Asia may be 
moving very slowly toward increased economic interdependence, but it has 
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TABLE i.i. Friedberg's Comparison ofEurope and Asia After the Cold War 



Factors 



Europe 



Asia 



Polarity • Multipolar 
States • Spread and consolidation of 

democracy 

• Increased equality and material 
well-being 

• Decline in nationalism in most 
parts of the region 

• Absence of territorial disputes 
Linkages • Increased economic interdepen- 
dence and transnational flow 
of people, goods, capital, and 
technology 

■ Thick web of transnational 
institutions 

• Cultural homogeneity 

Costs/ • Destructiveness of weaponry^ 

Benefits costs of warfare up 

• Limited appeal of territorial con- 
quest -> benefits of warfare down 

source: Based on the discussion in Aaron L. Friedberj 
in Multipolar Asia," International Security 18 (1993/94): 



• Multipolar 

• Mixture of democratic and 
authoritarian regimes 

• Rapid economic growth; large 
pockets of high inequality 

• Increase in nationalism 

• Multiple territorial disputes 

• Economic interdependence in- 
creasing in parts of Asia but still 
limited with strong resistance to 
economic subordination by Japan 
or China 

• Underinstitutionalized 

• Cultural heterogeneity 

• Destructive weaponry unevenly 
distributed with dangerous tran- 
sition period toward proliferation 

• Less decline in perceived benefits 
of war 

, "Ripe for Rivalry: Prospects for Peace 
5-33- 



a very long way to go. Compared to Europe, the region is underinstitution- 
alized at the transnational level. If economic interdependence, international 
organizations, and cultural homogeneity work as reducers of conflict propen- 
sities, Europe is in good shape and Asia is not. 

Finally, European warfare became increasingly lethal during the past 
five hundred years. With the advent of nuclear weapons, the costs of war- 
fare have become exceedingly high. The perceived benefits of territorial 
conquest, by contrast, seem to have declined for states that are no longer 
agrarian. Nuclear weapons can certainly be found in Asia as well, but they 
are both unevenly distributed and proliferating. In a transition period to- 
ward increasingly high costs of warfare, there are a number of dangers 
ranging from the temptations of preemptive strikes against small nuclear 
capabilities to daisy chains of arms races as rivals attempt to get ahead or 
stay even with their adversaries. Asian states are also becoming less agrar- 
ian, but territorial conquest is only one of several motivations for war. 
Unification desires (think Korea or Taiwan), punishment for perceived 
transgressions (China versus India and Vietnam), and classic boundary 
disputes still persist. 

Thus, both Europe and Asia are multipolar in the twenty-first century, 
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but a host of mitigating factors work in the European region against conflict 
escalation. In Asia, the same factors appear to be more conflict facilitators 
than suppressants. It may be that the processes highlighted by Friedberg will 
eventually work toward reducing conflict propensities in Asia, but all of the 
factors evolve rather slowly. For the immediate future, there is at least no rea- 
son to anticipate Asian international relations functioning as European inter- 
national relations currently do. Curiously, Freidberg never evokes the term 
rivalry beyond the title of his article, but his conclusion, in answer to his own 
question, that Asia is ripe for rivalry is quite clear. 

We find his argument and interregional comparison quite appealing in 
some respects. Despite its age, it is still highly pertinent. But it does have two 
flaws. One is that there is an assumption that, given the same mix of variables, 
regions will work the same way. Yet the historical geopolitics of Asia have 
been much different than those of Europe. In Europe of the last five hun- 
dred years, states were highly competitive and frequently at war. A Dehioan 
mixture of sea powers allied with more distant land powers managed to keep 
the region from becoming unipolar when Spain, France, or Germany made 
hegemonic bids. 13 In contrast, highly competitive states frequently at war have 
not been the norm in Asia. A respectable portion of Asia, on the contrary, has 
been accustomed to Chinese hegemony for long stretches of time. 14 If history 
matters, the very different histories of Europe and Asia might lead us to be 
cautious in assuming that peace and conflict processes in Asia are likely to 
replicate closely those of Europe. 

The second problem is that the conclusion that Asia was ripe for rivalry 
seems to imply that with the demise of the cold war, Asian rivalries were likely 
to emerge in the multipolar future. The problem, though, is that Asia has long 
experienced rivalries. It may be ripe for new and renewed rivalries. It cannot 
be ripe for types of interstate relationships that are already there and have 
been there for some time. 

Thompson and Dreyer list thirty-two Asian rivalries in their inventory of 
rivalries mainly since 1815. 15 Thirteen ended before 1950. These older ones are 
of two types if we put the Japan-U.S. rivalry aside for a moment. One type 
involves resistance to European penetration of various regional systems. The 
history of this type, of course, could easily be pushed back before 1816. But 
this type of rivalry has become obsolete as European imperialism has run its 
course. The other type involves contention among various Asian states for 
preeminence within their region. Neither category fits the Japan-U.S. rivalry 
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TA B L E i.2. Asian Rivalries Separated by Timing 



Asian Rivalries, Nineteenth 
to Mid-Twentieth Centuries 



Asian Rivalries, Mid-Twentieth to 
Twenty-first Centuries 



East Asia 

Britain-China 
Britain-Japan 
China-France 
China-Germany 
China-Japan I 
China-Russia I 
Japan-Russia 
Japan-U.S. 



1839-1900 
1932-1945 
1856-1900 
1897-1900 

1873- 1945 
P1816-1949' 

1874- 1945 
1900-1945 



East Asia 

China-Japan II 

China-Soviet Union II 

China-Taiwan 

China-U.S. II 

China-U.S. II 

North Korea-South Korea 



1996-ongoing 

1958-1989 

1949-ongoing 

1949-1972 

1996-ongoing 

1948-ongoing 



Southeast Asia 

Burma-Thailand 
France-Vietnam 
Thailand-Vietnam I 



Southeast Asia 

P1816-1826 Cambodia-South Vietnam 1956-1975 

1858-1884 Cambodia-Vietnam 1976-1983 

P1816-1884 China-Vietnam 1973-1991 

Indonesia-Malaysia 1962-1966 

Indonesia-Netherlands 1951-1962 

Malaysia- Singapore 1965-ongoing 

Thailand-Vietnam II 1954-1988 

North Vietnam-South Vietnam 1954-1975 



Central Asia 

Afghanistan-Iran 



South Asia 

Britain-Burma 



P1816-1937 



P1816-1826 



Central Asia 

Afghanistan-Iran 

Afghanistan-Pakistan 

Kazakhstan-Uzbekistan 

South Asia 

China-India 
India-Pakistan 



1996-2001 

1947-ongoing 

1991-ongoing 



1948-ongoing 
1947-ongoing 



* A "P" prefix indicates that the rivalry began prior to 1816. 

source: Based on information reported in William R. Thompson and David R. Dryer, 
Handbook of Strategic Rivals (Washington, DC: Congressional Quarterly Press, 2011). 



all that well because their rivalry is better described as one of mutual imperi- 
alism and contention in the Pacific and various parts of Asia. As a categorical 
type, it shares some similarity with two rivalries not shown in Table 1.2, the 
Anglo-Russian and U.S. -Soviet rivalries, both of which had strong Asian link- 
ages. 16 Yet none of the three was exclusively Asian in terms of their scope. 

The nineteen rivalries in the right hand side of Table 1.2, of which nine 
are ongoing, can be differentiated as well. Most can be categorized as either 
reflecting contention over regional preeminence or the more common rivalry 
of two adjacent states over some local desiderata. China-Japan, China-USSR, 
China-U.S., China-Vietnam, Kazakhstan-Uzbekistan, and China-India re- 
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fleet the former type. 17 Most of the rest reflect the adjacent states quarreling 
usually over territory that is contiguous to both. The three divided states (the 
two Koreas, the two Vietnams, and the two Chinas) are better viewed as a 
separate category. In this type, there is a fundamental disagreement about 
which state deserves to represent or rule the two states that were once one 
state and might be one state again. 18 

Do Rivalries Really Matter in Asia? 

Have rivalries mattered in Asia? One index is to take a look at the wars fought 
in Asia in the past two centuries. The Asian wars found on the Correlates of 
War list, arrayed in Table 1.3, number twenty-eight. 19 The list could be longer, 
but Correlates of War procedures discriminate against including most Asian 
states as full members of a Eurocentric international system prior to the twen- 
tieth century. Still, twenty-eight wars in the past century and a quarter is an 
impressive figure. Equally impressive is that twenty-five of the twenty-eight 
wars (89 percent) involved confrontations between rivals. Rivalry does not 
tell us everything we might want to know about these conflicts, but this one 
factor at least provides an important clue as to what was at stake in most of 
the disputes. Rivals tend to fight over status (position) and territory (space), 
among other things including ideological differences. That still does not tell 
us exactly why the wars were fought, but emphasizing rivalry does tell us that 
these states are "recidivists" in international politics. They have a history of 
competing intensely and presumably keep at it because they are unable to re- 
solve definitively their outstanding issues. Once they do resolve them, they 
tend to cease being rivals — unless they invent some new issues to quarrel 
over. 20 Yet the development of new issues to dispute are not as unusual as 
one might think because another hallmark of rivalries is that the antagonists 
develop intense feelings of suspicion and distrust about their adversaries. Ri- 
valries are embedded in psychological baggage, warranted or otherwise, that 
is often extremely difficult to shed. The longer they are rivals, presumably, 
the greater is the buildup of the psychological baggage, not unlike scar tissue. 
As in the case of scar tissue, the adversaries become increasingly inflexible 
in dealing with their opponents. Distrust of any conciliatory move or signal 
becomes reflexive. 

Still another way of answering the question of whether rivalries matter in 
Asia is to ask which conflicts are most likely to break out into physical conflict 
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TABLE 1.3. Asian Wars, 1816-2007 



War 


Timing 


Main Rivals in Confrontation 


oino-rrencn War 


1884- 


-1885 


Cnina-r ranee 


First Sino-Japanese War 


1894- 


-1895 


China- Japan 


Boxer Rebellion 




1900 


China-Britain, France, Russia, Germany 


Sino-Russian War 




iyuu 


China-Russia 


Russo-Japanese 






Japan-Russia 


World War I 


1 Q1 A 

iyi4- 


1 Q1 Q 

-iyio 




Manchurian War 




1 QTQ 

iyzv 


Japan-Soviet Union 


Second Sino-Japanese 


193 1- 


-1933 


China-Japan 


Third Sino-Japanese 


1 Q^7 

iyj/- 


1 Q/l 1 

1741 


China-Japan 


Changkufeng War 




1 Q1Q 


Japan-Soviet Union 


Nomonhan 




1 Q2Q 

ly^y 


Japan-Soviet Union 


World War II 


1 Q3G 


1 QA *Z 
-1 74j 


China-Japan, Britain-Japan, Japan-U.S., 


Franco-Thai War 






Japan-Soviet Union 


1940- 


-1941 


First Kashmir 


1947- 


-1949 


India-Pakistan 


Korean 


1950- 


-1953 


M/At-tli Qniit-li Wnrnr. ("^tili-ii TTQ 

iNorin-ooum i\.orea, \^mna-u.;>. 


Off-shore Islands Wars 


1954- 


-1955 


China-Taiwan, China-U.S. 


Taiwan Straits 




1958 


China-Taiwan, China-U.S. 


War in Assam 




1962 


China-India 


Vietnam War Phase 2 


1965- 


-1975 


North Vietnam-South Vietnam 


JtLUllU JXiKMllli 11 




1965 


Innia-Palfistan 


Second Laotian War Phase 2 


1968- 


-1973 


North Vietnam-South Vietnam 


War of the Communist Coalition 


1970- 


-1971 


North Vietnam-South Vietnam 


War for Bangladesh 




1971 


India-Pakistan 


Vietnamese-Cambodian Border War 


1977- 


-1979 


Cambodia-Vietnam 


Sino-Vietnamese Punitive War 




1979 


China-Vietnam 


Sino-Vietnamese Border War 




1987 


China-Vietnam 


Kargil 




1999 


India-Pakistan 


Invasion of Afghanistan 




2001 





source: The first two columns are based on information in Meredith Sarkees and Frank W. 
Wayman, Resort to War (Washington, DC: Congressional Quarterly Press, 2010), 76-77. 



in the future. One would be hard pressed to find more salient candidates for 
future conflict than the Indo-Pakistani dispute over Kashmir, skirmishing 
on the land and sea borders of the two Koreas, or Chinese frustrations over 
bringing Taiwan to heel. We cannot rule out future Sino-Japanese clashes 
in the East China Sea, Sino-Vietnamese confrontations in the South China 
Sea, or Sino-Indian frictions in the Indian Ocean (or along their long land 
border). All of these statements are quite easy to make because examples of 
precisely such clashes are quite recent or ongoing. If we add the looming po- 
tential of a more explicit competition for regional leadership between two as- 
cending states with very large populations (China and India), a similar loom- 
ing competition for regional economic leadership between China and Japan, 
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a declining former superpower struggling to get back into the Eurasian game 
(Russia) with or without the assistance of China, and the external surviving 
superpower (the United States) attempting to stay preeminent in the Eurasian 
game, along with the likely increasing competition between an ascending 
China and the United States in and outside Asia, can there be any question 
that rivalries matter in Asia? It should be just as clear that Asian rivalries have 
mattered and will continue to matter to people residing outside of Asia. 

Two-level Rivalries in Asia 

It is not enough to merely say that Asia has had rivalries, continues to have 
rivalries, and that they matter. We need to go further and probe how they 
function. There are a host of questions that might be asked. How do rivalries 
begin? How do they terminate? How are they maintained for years without 
shedding blood? Why do they suddenly erupt into outbursts of combat? These 
are all worthwhile questions. However, we chose instead to focus on two-level 
questions. How do internal and external politics interact, if they do, in bring- 
ing about outcomes in Asian rivalries? 

We asked a small group of specialists on Asian rivalries to examine three 
related questions: (1) What is the mix of internal (domestic politics) and ex- 
ternal (interstate politics) stimuli in the dynamics of their rivalries? (2) In 
what types of circumstances do domestic politics become the predominant 
influence on rivalry dynamics? and (3) When domestic politics become pre- 
dominant, is their effect more likely to lead to the escalation or de-escalation 
of rivalry hostility? Asking these questions in an absolute sense is unlikely to 
prove profitable, especially for rivalries that have persisted for a number of 
years. Instead, we asked each analyst to isolate two relatively similar types of 
episodes — such as elections or the selection of authoritarian leaders, nego- 
tiations over winding down an ongoing interstate rivalry, border disputes/ 
clashes, or interstate crises — in which one case involved a considerable 
amount of influence from domestic politics and the other case did not. In 
this context, we posed two questions as the main analytical foci of the papers: 

a. Why did domestic politics seem to play a strong role in the one case but not 
the other? and 

b. Did the "intrusion" of domestic politics in the one case, especially in com- 
parison to the other case, lead to rivalry escalation or de-escalation? 21 
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The answers to these questions are unlikely to resolve all of the questions 
we might have about the interaction of two-level political games and rival- 
ries, but they constitute a beginning attempt to unravel how these processes 
work to maintain or increase/decrease the intensity of interstate antagonisms. 
Moreover, we need to be alert to the possibility that two-level games are not 
all that predominant in Asian rivalries. 22 Rivalries do not seem to work the 
same in all regions. For instance, in the Middle East, rivalries seem to be es- 
pecially susceptible to two-level games. This characteristic might best be at- 
tributed to the porosity of Arab states in which populations have been attuned 
to both national and regional leaders and issues. A Gamal Abd al Nasser in 
the 1960s could be one of the leading politicians in half a dozen Arab states. 
Alternatively, how Palestinians are treated in the West Bank or Gaza is not an 
issue confined to the state of Israel or even the states immediately adjacent to 
Israel. In 2011, onlookers watched a politicized suicide in Tunisia lead to the 
toppling of two North African states, at least one internationalized civil war, 
and political reverberations throughout the Middle East and North Africa. 

Moreover, a number of Middle Eastern states possess domestic groups 
with some interest in taking over the state from the minority group in power. 
The minority group in power must also weigh alternative courses of action 
in terms of how it might affect its ability to stay in power. Then, too, there 
is the problem of external patrons desiring one course of action and domes- 
tic constituencies desiring another. How does one stay in power without for- 
going external patronage and domestic support? Thus, for several reasons, 
Middle Eastern international politics tend to have strong two-level attributes. 
When Middle Eastern politicians speak or act, it is not always clear which 
audience (s) — internal or external — are being addressed. 

Should we anticipate Asian politics working the same way? There have 
been Asian politicians with substantial political influence in other countries. 
Mao readily comes to mind. External patrons with preferences at odds with 
domestic group preferences certainly can be found in Asian politics. Yet one 
way in which Asian rivalries might prove to be different than, say, Middle 
Eastern rivalries, is the prevalence of single-party regimes in a number of key 
states. Single-party regimes do not necessarily function as monoliths. There 
are factions organized around major players contending for policy influence 
and leadership succession. There are differential constituencies within the 
party to placate based on regional weight or function (for instance, the mili- 
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tary or economic planners). It may be, though, that it is possible to constrain 
these influences when it comes time to engage in foreign policy activity. 

The presence of single-party regimes in Asia does not mean that we should 
anticipate the complete absence of two-level games in Asian rivalries. For that 
matter, all states in Asia are not ruled by single-party regimes, but enough are 
that we might expect to find that these processes play themselves out differ- 
ently in different parts of Asia. Figure 1.1 provides a summary sketch of recent 
and contemporary rivalries in Asia. It is very difficult to overlook the central- 
ity of China to Asian rivalries. China, of course, has had a single-party re- 
gime since at least 1949. It is not just China, of course; North Korea, Vietnam, 
Taiwan until the 1980s, and, briefly, Cambodia have had or have single-party 
regimes as well. Other Asian states have at times been formally multiparty re- 
gimes but function as if they were single-party regimes. To the extent that sin- 
gle-party regimes are a significant clue to the presence or absence of two-level 
rivalry games, we might expect to find some distinctiveness in Asian politics. 

Nonetheless, some Arab states have also been single-party regimes with- 
out eschewing two-level politics. It may not be single-party regimes per se 
but how strong the single-party regime's control of state and society that is 
critical. Alternatively, it could be that foreign policy behavior is somehow too 
important to tolerate multiple games in regimes that are capable of control- 
ling decision-making. One of the arguments raised against Allison's contrast 
of unitary actor versus games dominated by competing governmental agen- 
cies and policy entrepreneurs is that questions of national security are too 
important to tolerate too many intragovernmental, policy influences. 23 To the 
extent that we look at national security questions through our rivalry lens, we 
may be focusing on precisely the behavior that is least susceptible to two-level 
gaming. Of course, this speculation remains simply a hypothesis. It is just as 
easy to contend that the importance of national security questions is likely 
to encourage simultaneous external and domestic influences on policy and, 
therefore, the need for decision-makers to seek to address multiple audiences 
when they act. 

But there is also the question of which rivalries to look at. Should we sam- 
ple or attempt coverage of all rivalries that have ever characterized modern 
Asia? If we sample, what group of rivalries would be most representative? Ac- 
tually, we really have no choice but to sample in some fashion. The thirty- 
two rivalries listed in Table 1.2 are too many (and too far apart in time) to 
deal with in one volume. Even the nineteen most contemporary ones are too 
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FIGURE i.i. Recent and Contemporary Rivalries in Asia 

many and too disparate in significance to encourage comprehensive coverage. 
Figure 1.1 sketches the nineteen rivalries, some of which are still ongoing and 
some of which have been terminated (see Table 1.2). It does not require much 
manipulation of the figure to underline the "star"-like nature of China in the 
field of Asian rivalries. It is the one state with the most rivalry experience. It 
is also the one state with rivalry connections to South Asia, Southeast Asia, 
and East Asia. In that respect, rivalries are part of the armature bringing Asia 
writ large together as a single region. Of course, from a conflict perspective, 
China is also a state with considerable war experience. It has fought wars with 
India, Vietnam, Japan, and the United States, and it came close to fighting 
with the Soviet Union in 1969. Clearly, China should figure strongly in our 
sample. Other clusters are evident in Figure 1.1. There are two Southeast Asian 
clusters. One cluster (Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, and the Netherlands), 
with the exception of the continuing Malaysian-Singapore rivalry, was a phe- 
nomenon that was over by the mid-1960s. The Thailand, Vietnam, Cambo- 
dia, South Vietnam rivalry complex has also been over for some two decades. 
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Iran-Afghanistan proved to be quite short-lived (and may be contingent on 
the return of Taliban rule in Afghanistan) while the Afghanistan-Pakistan 
rivalry is more enduring but characterized in a complicated way by the long 
interruption of the Soviet war in Afghanistan in which Pakistan was (and re- 
mains) closely involved as one of the actors in an internationalized civil war. 
The Kazakhstan-Uzbekistan rivalry for position in Central Asia has not been 
a high-profile conflict. Thus, little is known about how it has proceeded. 

Our decision was to focus on the central cluster focused on China, plus the 
two Koreas and the Indo-Pakistani dyads. In this respect, we privilege con- 
temporary concerns and discriminate against rivalries that have terminated 
(at least in Southeast Asia). We also discriminate against some of the more 
peripheral rivalries in Central Asia. That leaves us with the following cases 
(moving clockwise in Figure 1.1): China-USSR/Russia, the two Koreas, China- 
U.S., China-Taiwan, China-Vietnam, China-India, and India-Pakistan. 24 This 
strong emphasis on authoritarian China may work against finding two-level 
games, but we also have less authoritarian states represented (India, Tai- 
wan, the United States, South Korea) so that our "experiment" should not be 
overtly rigged from the outset. Moreover, we can also claim that we have not 
biased the analytical playing field from the outset in order to find evidence of 
two-level games. 25 

Caveats aside, what should we expect to find? How will we know two-level 
games are or are not at work? At least five sets of processes can be delineated 
as prominent types of domestic political influences on interstate interactions. 
They may not exhaust the possibilities, but they are likely to encompass the 
most likely types of internal influences that we may encounter. 

Types of Domestic Political Influences 
on Rivalry Trajectories 

Rivalries entail interstate relationships characterized by hostility, threat per- 
ception, and mistrust. Interpreting the behavior of one's rivals, or decipher- 
ing what rivalries are all about, is fraught with difficulties of determining in- 
tentions. Several types of domestic political processes can intervene to make 
interpretation all the more difficult. One process could be called factional 
foreign policies. This process refers to the tendency for competing domestic 
groups to develop alternative foreign policies that differentiate themselves 
from domestic rivals and/or reflecting the perceived interests of the group. 
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Group X sees external enemy Y as the foremost threat while group Y disagrees 
and emphasizes the greater threat emanating from external enemy Z. Alter- 
natively, group X may benefit materially from increased government activity 
abroad while group Y may see its own interests as benefitting most by main- 
taining as pacific an external environment as possible. Both X and Y compete 
for control of their state's foreign policies. If they alternate in domestic politi- 
cal power, then rivalry identification may oscillate accordingly. If neither has 
full control of state policy, then their internal competition and its outcome 
in terms of governmental behavior may seem simply confusing. An excellent 
example of this form of factional foreign policy was India's involvement in Sri 
Lanka's domestic political turmoil during the 1980s. 26 

An alternative process is rivalry outbidding. 27 In this process, domestic po- 
litical competitors more or less agree on the identity of the primary external 
enemies of the state, but they compete in terms of which politician can outdo 
his/her internal competition by developing tougher policies to deal with the 
external enemies. Elections or general selections of governmental decision- 
makers tend to stimulate this type of behavior. The candidate that can appear 
most capable of coping with external threats may garner more support for 
his/her candidacy. Attempts to de-escalate rivalries are another type of prime 
timing for rivalry outbidding. If a government moves toward de-escalation, 
then internal rivals can question the wisdom of such a move and emphasize 
the incompetency of the regime in power to handle the associated risks. To 
do so successfully, the external rival must be portrayed in highly threatening 
terms — despite ongoing efforts to de-escalate tensions. Few examples in Asia 
can possibly compete with this process in Pakistani domestic politics when it 
comes to the question of the disputed state of Jammu and Kashmir in Indo- 
Pakistani relations. 

A third relevant process is diversion. A number of analysts have written on 
"diversionary theory" without really fully specifying what sorts of behavior 
are encompassed. The basic idea is that decision-makers will use an external 
threat (or sometimes an internal threat such as an ethnic group that may or 
may not have links to an external foe) to distract attention from domestic 
problems. A rally-round-the-flag syndrome is expected to kick in and expand 
the support for the government's policies in a time of external attack. One 
problem is that decision-makers rarely admit engaging in this type of behav- 
ior, which means that analysts must infer it from observed activity. As a con- 
sequence, it is often difficult to assess the accuracy of the inference. That said, 
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one of the most compelling examples that can be cited involves Pakistan's 
attempts to divert attention from the domestic crisis in East Pakistan in 1971 
that contributed to a major war with India. 

The fourth possible process can be labeled governmental politics. Instead 
of a rational and unitary decision-maker making careful cost-benefit calcula- 
tions to decide foreign policy, foreign policy outcomes are a function of inter- 
nal struggles among governmental agencies and major players in policy tug 
of wars over who gets to participate in, and to shape, governmental policy. 
Different governmental agencies may have different organizational interests 
(as in foreign ministries versus defense ministries) to pursue, which could 
affect the nature of the outcome, depending on which organizations are most 
successful in acquiring pieces of the policy pie. Similarly, different decision- 
makers and policy players below the chief executive level can play highly in- 
fluential roles in shaping specific foreign policy and behavior. 28 For example, 
during the 1995-96 Taiwan Straits crisis, the PLA adopted a particularly ag- 
gressive stance toward Taiwan. However, a civil-military coalition settled on a 
display of military might in the straits. 29 

A fifth process of interest is threat inflation. In this process, governmental 
decision-makers choose to exaggerate the threat posed by some external en- 
emy in order to gain domestic support for initiatives related usually to mili- 
tary spending and expanded foreign policy activity, but sometimes in other 
spheres such as human rights or, generally, more centralized governmental 
powers. This fifth process closely resembles the third one on diversionary ac- 
tivities in both spirit and behavior. Perhaps the most obvious case here in- 
volves North Korea's propensity to exaggerate the hostility of regional actors 
toward itself. Threat inflation is hardly a North Korean monopoly. 

These five processes are meant only to be suggestive. They certainly do 
not constitute a theory of how and where we might expect to find two-level 
games in operation. No doubt, there are other ways in which domestic and in- 
ternational interdependencies can manifest themselves. We merely asked our 
authors to look for these processes or others like them in their comparisons of 
cases with more and less connections to domestic politics. 
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The Cases 
China-Taiwan 

Andrew Scobell suggests that at first blush the People's Republic of China 
(PRC) -Taiwan rivalry appears inexplicable because the balance of power 
across the Taiwan Strait is so lopsided in favor of the PRC. However, he argues 
that the existence of Taiwan goes to the very heart of the domestic legitimacy 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) to rule the PRC. The CCP sees the 
existence of an autonomous Taiwan as such a challenge because it under- 
mines its propagandistic version of its own history. This historical account 
suggests that the CCP won a decisive victory against the Kuomintang in 1949 
in the Chinese civil war. 

Scobell contends that the China-Taiwan rivalry persists because the most 
potent weapon that the island state possesses against the PRC is its demo- 
cratic regime. President Chiang Ching-Kuo, Chiang Kai-shek's son and po- 
litical successor, had initiated the democratization process that had culmi- 
nated in the first free presidential election in 1996. Since then the PRC has 
focused much attention on the quadrennial presidential elections. According 
to Scobell, it has viewed the candidacy of Chen Shui-bian of the opposition 
Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) with particular concern because of his 
pro-independence orientation. 

Given the significance that the PRC attaches to the elections, Scobell 
chooses to focus on two divergent electoral outcomes, the first in 1996 and the 
second in 2004. The first escalated into a crisis, but the second, while generat- 
ing some cross-straits tension, did not. He adduces three possible factors to 
explain the difference in outcomes. These three factors relate to the posture of 
the rival's superpower patron vis-a-vis the rival and the PRC, the posture of 
the rival vis-a-vis the PRC and the international community and the "balance 
of rivalry" between the PRC and Taiwan. 

The first episode stemmed from the American decision to grant a visa to 
President Lee in 1995. The grant of this visa, Scobell argues, signified to both 
Beijing and Taipei that Taiwan possessed a national identity of its own. What 
particularly provoked the ire of the PRC, however, was Lee's June 1995 speech 
at his alma mater, Cornell University, where he recounted the accomplish- 
ments of the "Republic of China on Taiwan." Seeing this as a direct affront to 
its claims to Taiwan, the PRC reacted harshly and resorted to missile tests in 
the vicinity of the Taiwan Strait in July 1995. 
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Subsequently, in mid-1995 it again resorted to similar tactics of intimida- 
tion during the lead up to the presidential election and referenda of March 
1996. Matters worsened when in his inaugural presidential address Lee sug- 
gested that Taiwan could be the new cradle of Chinese civilization, thereby 
asserting a distinctive identity for Taiwan. The PRC reacted quite predictably, 
calling Lee a "separatist" and sharply condemning his stance. 

The second episode involved the 2004 presidential election and referenda. 
President Chen Shui-bian in a quest to push on the question of Taiwan's sov- 
ereignty had contended that the hundreds of missiles that the PLA deploys 
against it constituted a threat to the country's sovereignty. Accordingly, he 
called for a referendum on two issues dealing with matters of sovereignty at 
the time of the election. Despite overwhelming public approval of both issues, 
the results were declared invalid because of a KMT boycott. 

Since the United States under President George W. Bush had carefully dis- 
tanced itself earlier from endorsing any notion of Taiwan sovereignty, Bei- 
jing's reaction to the referenda and Chen's reelection was relatively subdued. 
Scobell argues that its restraint in this case stemmed largely from its belief 
that the "balance of rivalry" was less daunting and dangerous than it had 
been eight years ago. 

From his examination of these two cases, Scobell holds that the primary 
stimulus in the cross-strait rivalry stems from exogenous sources. To that 
end, he contends that it is the posture of the primary patron of Beijing's rival 
and the posture of its rival vis-a-vis the primary patron that prompts the PRC 
to adopt particular stances to developments in the rivalry. 

China-United States 

In his chapter on the U.S. -China rivalry, Lyle Goldstein argues that while do- 
mestic factors are prominent they are not decisive in determining whether 
cooperation or conflict will ensue. To that end he focuses on two important 
episodes in U.S. -China relations since 1989: the Taiwan Straits crisis in 1996- 
96, and the USNS Impeccable crisis of 2009. He justifies the choice of that year 
on the grounds that it was of pivotal significance in the bilateral relationship. 
It was the year that marked the end of the cold war, the Tiananmen massacre, 
and the onset of democratization in Taiwan. 

The first crisis, as noted previously, had its roots in the U.S. government's 
decision to grant a visa to the then president of Taiwan, Lee Tung-Hui, to 
enable him to attend a ceremony at Cornell University, his alma mater. Gold- 
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stein argues that President Clinton had chosen to grant a visa to the Taiwan- 
ese head of state largely because of sustained pressure from both the Taiwan 
lobby in Congress and various human rights groups. In the event, the decision 
piqued the regime in Beijing sufficiently to launch a series of missiles along 
the Taiwan Straits. To demonstrate U.S. resolve to protect Taiwan from this 
form of intimidation Secretary of Defense William Perry called in a carrier 
group to the straits, bringing the crisis to a close. 

Though U.S. domestic politics had led to the granting of the visa, Gold- 
stein argues that the virulence of the reaction from Beijing cannot be easily or 
clearly attributed to the forces of domestic politics. Indeed he contends that 
the evidence on this subject remains murky. 

The second episode also dealt with an issue that the PRC considers vital to 
its national security interests, namely, the control of the periphery of its ter- 
ritorial waters. In this case Chinese naval vessels had harassed the USNS Im- 
peccable, an unarmed surveillance vessel that had been operating seventy-five 
miles south of Hainan Island in the South China Sea. President Obama sent 
in the USS Chung-Hoon, a guided missile destroyer, to escort the Impeccable. 
The PRC chose not to escalate matters, and the crisis abated. 

This crisis drew limited attention in both the PRC and the United States. 
Goldstein contends that the difference in domestic reactions between the two 
cases can be attributed to a complex set of factors. In the PRC, the Taiwan issue is 
extremely emotive and can provoke strong public reactions. Similarly, particular 
interest groups in the United States can also stoke the Taiwan issue. In the other 
case, the U.S. public was preoccupied with two wars in Afghanistan and Iraq and 
was unlikely to focus on a naval skirmish in the South China Sea. In China, the 
reactions were sharper at various levels but did not rise to the level of the Taiwan 
Straits crisis. In this case, the incident though impinging on Chinese national se- 
curity interests simply lacked the same significance as the status of Taiwan. 

Based on his analysis of these two cases, Goldstein contends that in the 
interests of crisis avoidance, it would behoove U.S. policymakers to be atten- 
tive to the risks of provoking jingoistic sentiments in China and also to build 
ties with the Chinese military to be alert to their sensitivities and concerns. 

India-Pakistan 

Paul Kapur argues that the roots of the Indo -Pakistani rivalry can be traced to the 
disputed status of the state of Jammu and Kashmir. The rivalry ensued shortly 
after their emergence as independent states following the collapse of the British 
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Indian empire in 1947. The Kashmir dispute is central to the rivalry because it un- 
dergirds the self-images of the two rivals: India a constitutionally secular republic 
based on the principles of civic nationalism; Pakistan as a state based on religious 
and ethnic nationalism. Both sides lay claim to this predominantly Muslim re- 
gion to demonstrate the validity of their competing national visions. 

These commitments, he contends, have remained constant over time. 
What explains the shifts in periods of relative peace and conflict, he con- 
tends, are related to external factors. Domestic political preferences, though 
not unimportant, he believes provided permissive conditions for tension and 
violence in South Asia. However, the "efficient cause" for periods of relative 
stability and violence can be attributed to international strategic variables. 

To that end, he holds that Pakistan's disastrous defeat in the third Indo- 
Pakistani conflict in 1971 that led to the creation of Bangladesh contributed to 
a period of long peace in South Asia all the way until 1989. Pakistan during 
this time did not give up on its commitment to wrest Kashmir from India. 
However, it simply lacked the requisite capabilities to do so. 

In 1989, the outbreak of an indigenous ethnic insurgency in the Indian- 
controlled portion of Jammu and Kashmir and Pakistan's subsequent acqui- 
sition of a nuclear weapons capability enabled it to develop and pursue an 
asymmetric war strategy against India. Pakistan chose to support the reb- 
els through training and financial and logistical assistance, secure in the 
knowledge that their nuclear weapons capabilities affectively neutralized an 
Indian conventional attack for fear of escalation to the nuclear level. As a con- 
sequence, Pakistan has been able to continue this asymmetric war strategy 
against India with virtual impunity. 

Even though India has paid a high price, it has obdurately refused to con- 
cede ground in Kashmir. Pakistan, for its part, has yet to abandon this strat- 
egy even though in recent years some of the terrorist entities it had nurtured 
to fight in Kashmir are now turning their guns against the Pakistani state. 
Kapur argues that unless Pakistan recognizes the danger it faces and chooses 
to rein in the forces it had unleashed and thereby obtains some commensu- 
rate strategic reassurance from India, the possibility of tension and war in 
South Asia will persist in the region. 

China- India 

Manjeet Pardesi argues that India and China have been locked in a strategic 
rivalry since their emergence as modern nation-states in the late 1940s. Their 
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rivalry has stemmed from overlapping "spheres of influence" in South, Cen- 
tral, and South East Asia. This rivalry has escalated and de-escalated over 
time. To understand the dynamics of escalation and de-escalation, Pardesi 
examines two periods in this fraught relationship. They both involve Chinese 
crackdowns in Tibet in 1959 and in 1987-89. 

The first episode resulted in an escalation of the rivalry and its culmina- 
tion in the disastrous Sino-Indian border war of 1962. The second, however, 
did not result in an escalatory spiral and actually led to the breaking of the 
impasse in bilateral relations that had ensued as a consequence of the 1962 
border war. He contends that the perception of threat from the rival was the 
key factor that influenced the escalation or lack thereof in the rivalry. 

He also argues that domestic politics played no role in the decision to es- 
calate the rivalry in either country in 1959. However, subsequently domestic 
politics in India significantly contributed to an escalation of the rivalry lead- 
ing to the 1962 border war. In 1987-89 the crisis de-escalated as both sides 
exercised restraint albeit because of differing external factors. For India the 
principal factor for restraint was the end of Soviet military and diplomatic 
support at the termination of the cold war. For the PRC perceptions of an im- 
proved security environment enabled it to de-escalate the rivalry even while 
dealing with other threats in East Asia. 

Pardesi concludes his analysis stating that domestic politics played little 
or no role in the immediate escalation or de-escalation of the rivalry. In both 
cases in the two countries' foreign and security policy issues were concen- 
trated in the hands of the highest leadership. In this context, regime type ap- 
pears to have made little difference to the divergent outcomes as domestic 
political entities such as the legislature, governmental bureaucracies, political 
parties, the mass media, and the military did not play any independent role in 
affecting the dynamics of the rivalry. His most compelling conclusion is that 
perception of a deterioration in the threat environment leads to an escalation 
of the rivalry. 

China-Russia 

Lowell Dittmer argues that the Sino-Russian rivalry has deep historical roots. 
The sources of this rivalry can be traced to an implicit contest for geopolitical 
status and has involved conflicting territorial ambitions. Beyond these con- 
cerns there are mutual suspicions rooted in cultural stereotypes of each other. 
To Russia, China has represented backwardness, despotism, and the threat of 
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demographic inundation. China, for its part, has seen Russia as the constant 
source of barbarian depredations. 

Despite this competitive and hostile relationship, there have been two pe- 
riods of brief cooperation in the 1950s and then again post- 1989. Dittmer ar- 
gues that the initial rapprochement was strictly elite-driven. However, he con- 
tends that it was based mostly on calculations of national interest rather than 
ideological passion. Also, the highly asymmetric features of the relationship 
contributed to its deterioration. China, the net beneficiary, came to expect 
more, and the Soviet side grew suspicious about the seeming lack of grati- 
tude and reciprocity. In the end, however, the relationship turned hostile, not 
on the basis of material factors but instead on the pivotal issue of the future 
course of socialist development. Paradoxically, the shared ideological belief 
system became the basis of conflict and not cooperation. 

After three decades of a relationship that saw ideological polemics, an 
arms race, diplomatic encirclement and counterencirclement maneuvers, and 
border incidents, a second period of cooperation emerged. This time coopera- 
tion was based on more modest premises. Cross-border peace has been sus- 
tained since 1970. The mutual suspicion of overweening American power and 
trade, though not without problems, has also helped cement the relationship. 
Furthermore, the relationship also developed a multilateral dimension based 
on a common desire to counterbalance U.S. global interests in a host of areas 
both regional and functional. Nevertheless long-standing mutual suspicions 
have continued to hobble the relationship. 

What is one to make of the current period of wary cooperation? Will it en- 
dure over time, or is it likely to again descend into mutual recriminations and 
conflict? Dittmer argues that the first phase ended because of fundamental 
ideological differences that proved to be unbridgeable. In the current phase, 
however, he argues that Russia has rejected Marxism-Leninism and China has 
learnt to deal with the ideology along pragmatic lines. That said, he contends, 
the two sides still nurse legitimate grievances, and they are more concrete 
than before. Consequently, the relationship for the foreseeable future can best 
be characterized as being one of good neighbors and no more. 

North Korea-South Korea 

At the outset, Samuel Kim identifies four key features of the North-South Ko- 
rea rivalry. First, he contends that it is a rivalry between two divided incom- 
plete nation-states. Second, he argues that it is more than a mere dyadic ri- 
valry as it is at the vortex of multiple strategic rivalries. Third, he underscores 
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the fact that it is a highly militarized relationship. Fourth and finally, it is also 
one of the most persistent and long-running rivalries. 

According to Kim this dyadic relationship has witnessed eight significant 
shocks since its inception, internal, external, and mixed. These shocks have 
had varying consequences for the course of the rivalry, occasionally dimin- 
ishing tensions while on other occasions exacerbating them. 

However, he holds that the most salient feature of this rivalry is the sub- 
stantial U.S. military presence on the Korean peninsula. The penumbra of the 
U.S. military presence has affected significant elements of the inter-Korean 
rivalry and has influenced questions of strategic doctrine, has impacted on an 
arms race, shaped force structures and military deployments, and impacted 
upon conflict behavior. 

After a discussion of the impact of the various endogenous and exogenous 
shocks as well as those that had both endogenous and exogenous components, 
Kim turns to the question of how this enduring rivalry might terminate. This 
rivalry, he suggests, might be brought to a close if the principal parties, the 
two Koreas and the United States, pursue a strategy of common security. Such 
an approach would entail all sides to focus on the legitimate security concerns 
of one another. Such a shift, Kim argues, would enable the parties involved to 
break away from the deadly and vicious logic of interactive security dilemmas 
and the dynamics of self-fulfilling prophecies. 

China-Vietnam 

Brantly Womack argues that the Sino-Vietnamese relationship has swung 
from intimate support to hostility to normalcy within a span of sixty years. 
He also contends that the closed political systems of the two states limit the 
significance of domestic political variables in the rivalry. Instead he suggests 
that asymmetry in capabilities is the key feature of this particular rivalry. 

For the PRC, Vietnam is simply not a significant concern. For Vietnam, 
however, its northern neighbor, China, looms large in its foreign and security 
policy interests even though the relationship has assumed a level of normalcy 
since 1991. Womack shows how the PRC initially supported Vietnam during 
the waning days of French colonialism and subsequently the U.S. involvement 
in Indo-China. He then argues that the end of the Vietnam War led to the 
termination of Chinese military and economic assistance. Vietnam, in turn, 
mistreated its ethnic Chinese minority and relations steadily deteriorated. 

Matters came to a head when Vietnam invaded Cambodia to overthrow 
the genocidal Pol Pot regime. This invasion and occupation, in turn, triggered 
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a Chinese attack on Vietnam. In the wake of this war, relations remained 
strained until the early 1990s. According to Womack, two events led to a shift 
in Chinese policy toward Vietnam. The PRC faced international isolation in 
the aftermath of the Tiananmen massacre of June 1989, and the United States 
dropped its support for the CGDK in 1990. Feeling increasingly isolated, the 
PRC chose to improve its relations with its neighbors, including Vietnam. 
However, Womack maintains that there is little evidence to suggest that the 
thaw could be traced to the forces of domestic or bureaucratic politics in ei- 
ther state. 

He concludes his discussion with a reiteration of the asymmetric features 
of the Sino -Vietnamese relationship. Specifically he argues that the asymme- 
try has three distinct dimensions. First, it structures the material situation 
within which the relationship plays out. Second, it is relational. Namely, the 
disparities in capacity create differences of interest, perspective, and per- 
ception that contribute to characteristic patterns of interaction. Third and 
finally, he underscores that the asymmetry is resilient. During peaceful peri- 
ods, extant differences call for diplomatic management, and during periods 
of tension, the PRC has learned that it cannot impose its will on Vietnam. 

Evaluating the Case Study Outcomes 

Two main goals motivated this collection of case studies. One goal was to 
make a case for being more explicit about the rivalry nature of many dyadic 
conflicts in Asia. Despite the many pairs of conflicting states throughout Asia, 
the number of studies of dyadic conflict in explicit rivalry form remain few. 
Our position is that the tendency to avoid explicit studies of conflict patterns 
in the form of rivalry dynamics sacrifices opportunities to enhance our un- 
derstanding of what states are trying to do to each other. Rivals are recidivists. 
They tend to retain their suspicions, threat perceptions, and hostility toward 
one another until they are no longer in a position to do so or until some- 
thing changes that causes them to reevaluate their stance. Until one of these 
changes occur, they are likely to persist in clashing, at least intermittently. 
Therefore, we need to know not only what they have done to each other last 
week but also the history of their conflict because what they do in any given 
week is likely to have been shaped by what they have done to each other in the 
past. Rivalries are about historical and psychological dynamics. Embracing 
the concept of rivalry explicitly should help underscore how these conflicts 
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that are embedded in space and time are different from less significant, non- 
rivalry conflicts. Treating the case materials as explicit rivalries also facilitates 
their comparison, not as distinctive geopolitical cases in various parts of the 
world but as processes belonging to a generic category — interstate rivalry. 

To that end, our seven case studies make some contribution. Obviously, 
they are not the last word on the rivalries they address. We will need many 
more explicit studies of Asian rivalry before we can assess the value added of 
the rivalry approach to understanding war and peace in Asia. But it stands 
to reason that if most conflict, and especially the most dangerous conflicts, 
are bound up in rivalry structures, then it should make sense to separate the 
wheat from the chaff and focus on rivalry dynamics per se — as opposed to 
limiting ourselves to case-by-case analyses. 

The outcome of the second goal of this volume, probing the role of two- 
level games in maintaining rivalry dynamics, is less clear-cut. On the face of 
it, the cases studies do not portray two-level games as all that paramount in 
Asian rivalries. Does that mean that we should simply banish such conceptu- 
alization to non-Asian theaters where it might have greater utility? Our an- 
swer is no. We can still derive some theoretical lessons from our experiment. 
It makes more sense to us, however, to do so in a separate, concluding chapter. 
Our views on two-level games in general and in Asian rivalries in particular 
may be easier to follow after examining the interpretations put forward in the 
seven rivalry studies. In general, though, our expectations are that the pros- 
pects for two-level games in Asian rivalries are limited. 
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China and Taiwan: Balance of Rivalry with 
Weapons of Mass Democratization 
Andrew Scobell 



Introduction: Why a Cross-Strait Rivalry? 

Raise the subject of Taiwan with anyone from the People's Republic 
of China (PRC) — whether the person is a government official or an ordinary 
citizen — and one will likely get a vehement and passionate articulation of 
China's sovereign claim to the island. But Taiwan is not just an emotional 
hot-button issue in China; rather, it is considered the PRC's most sensitive 
security issue. 

Indeed, Beijing views Taipei as a major rival or at least as posing a serious 
security threat. Certainly there are other political entities that China sees as 
rivals — the United States and Japan come swiftly to mind. It is easy to un- 
derstand at a glance why Beijing would perceive Washington and Tokyo as 
rivals — in terms of the magnitude of the economic and military clout of each 
as well as the geographic and demographic size of the United States and Japan. 
In contrast, to the casual observer, Taiwan would not seem likely to be per- 
ceived by China as a rival. The balance of power across the Taiwan Strait is ex- 
tremely lopsided in favor of China. While the island is an economic dynamo 
and global trading power of considerable significance and possesses a credible 
defense capability, all these are dwarfed by the gargantuan capabilities of its 
cross-strait neighbor. Given this glaring asymmetry in the balance of power 
between China and Taiwan, why would Beijing characterize its relationship 
with Taipei as a rivalry? 

The answer is that Taiwan is the one issue that goes to the heart of the 
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domestic and international legitimacy of Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
to rule China. The CCP claims to be the only group that was capable of 
unifying China and making it strong enough to stand up to the bullying of 
Western powers and Imperial Japan. Communist propaganda claims that 
the CCP inspired and engineered a 1945 Chinese victory over Japan in World 
War II (known in China as the "Anti- Japanese War" with a start date of 1937). 
Communist propaganda also asserts that the CCP emerged as victors in the 
Chinese civil war in 1949 by soundly defeating the Kuomintang (KMT, also 
known as the Nationalist Party, or Guomindang). 

The existence of Taiwan as an autonomous political entity that is de 
facto independent of the PRC calls into question these claims. Taiwan was 
officially annexed by Japan in 1895, and although the Japanese occupation 
ended in 1945, the PRC has never actually governed or even controlled the is- 
land. The CCP victory in China's civil war was not total — and its adversary, 
the KMT, withdrew to Taiwan to regroup and proclaim the continued ex- 
istence of the Republic of China (ROC). The ROC was formally established 
on the mainland in 1912 following the collapse of the Qing Dynasty and then 
transplanted to Taiwan in 1949. The ROC has insisted it is the rightful heir 
to the first republic and its first president, Sun Yat-sen. This heroic figure 
is considered to be the father of modern China by all Chinese, including 
both the KMT and CCP. For decades after 1949, Beijing waged a diplomatic 
struggle to replace Taipei as the regime representing China in international 
organizations and vied to persuade countries to switch recognition from the 
ROC to the PRC. 

Thus, since 1949, Taipei has, in Beijing's eyes, constituted a rival Chinese 
regime — one that has long claimed to represent the people on both sides of 
the Taiwan Strait. Since 1971, when the PRC achieved rapprochement with the 
United States and Beijing supplanted Taipei in China's seat on the United Na- 
tions Security Council, the PRC has seemed destined to defeat its rival dip- 
lomatically; since 1979, when Beijing adopted a policy of systemic economic 
reform and opening to the outside world, the PRC has seemed destined to 
defeat its rival economically; since 1990, when Beijing began to ramp up de- 
fense modernization with double-digit annual growth in defense spending, 
the PRC has seemed destined to emerge victorious against its rival militar- 
ily. And yet, in the face of these daunting adverse developments, Taiwan has 
declined to capitulate or even concede. Taipei continued to survive diplo- 
matically by being pragmatic and resourceful; Taipei thrived economically 
becoming a major force in the global trading system and a hub of high tech- 
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nology research and development (while relocating its manufacturing base 
to the mainland); while Taipei struggled to keep up militarily, in the final 
analysis it has relied heavily on its superpower patron, the United States, for 
both weaponry and security assurances. 

Rivalry? What Rivalry? 

While Taiwan has yet to capitulate formally to China, based on the forego- 
ing discussion of trends an observer might understandably conclude that 
the rivalry is now essentially over. It seems that Beijing has won or at least 
that Taipei has lost. In other words, the game is up — and China ought to be 
able to declare victory and get beyond Taiwan. In some ways Beijing is start- 
ing to move beyond a focus on Taipei: China's People's Liberation Army 
(PLA), for example, has started to explore a host of other scenarios, roles, 
and missions. 1 And yet, fundamentally, Beijing cannot get completely be- 
yond Taipei. 2 

So why does the China-Taiwan rivalry persist? This is because the island's 
most potent weapons of recent decades in its rivalry with the mainland ap- 
peared not in the diplomatic, economic, or military spheres but in the po- 
litical arena: democratization. The significance of these political armaments 
cannot be understated; hence, I have dubbed them "Weapons of Mass De- 
mocratization." 3 

Initiated by President Chiang Ching-kuo, Chiang Kai-shek's son and po- 
litical successor, 4 the process of political reform and liberalization eventu- 
ally led to democratization and the first-ever popular vote for national office 
in Chinese history: the presidential election on Taiwan in 1996 won by the 
incumbent, KMT candidate Lee Teng-hui. Lee was vilified by the PRC as a 
separatist and accused of being a traitor. Thereafter, quadrennial presiden- 
tial elections on the island became focal points for Beijing's anxiety about its 
Taipei rival. Of particular alarm was the candidacy of opposition Democratic 
Progressive Party (DPP) candidate Chen Shui-bian. Beijing watched with 
trepidation as Chen emerged victorious in 2000 because he was widely consid- 
ered a pro-independence candidate from a nativist Taiwan party. Everything 
Chen did was viewed with deep suspicion and presumed to be part of a larger 
nefarious scheme to move Taiwan further and further down the path of inde- 
pendence. Beijing was also very concerned with Chen's reelection bid in 2004 
and what Beijing viewed as a concomitant populist effort to take further steps 
toward independence. 
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Game Changer: Diverging National Identities 

The democratic outcomes on Taiwan are manifestations of the evolution of a 
distinct cultural and political identity for the inhabitants of the island. The 
result of the appearance of a Taiwan identity as distinct from a mainland Chi- 
nese one was a game changer. While the cross-strait rivalry was clearly not 
new — Beijing and Taipei had been rival regimes since 1949, what had changed 
by 1995 was the nature of the rivalry. The rivalry had shifted from a contest 
for control of Chinese territory to a competition for control of China's iden- 
tity. Here, national identity is defined as "the relationship between nation and 
state that obtain when the people of that nation identify with the state." 5 In 
this case there are two states: the PRC headquartered in Beijing, and the ROC 
headquartered in Taipei. The foregoing definition explicitly identifies the key 
relationship as being between the people and the state. Implicit is the impor- 
tance of the nature of this link, specifically the type of political system. Po- 
litical transformations such as democratization would therefore meaningfully 
alter the very relationship between people and state and significantly impact 
national identity. 

The change of identity on Taiwan appeared to be sudden. While cer- 
tainly dramatic, the change was actually evolutionary taking place gradually 
in three phases during a period of decades. Lowell Dittmer and Samuel Kim 
suggest that national identity can have two dimensions. One dimension is 
the "substantive content with which people identify"; the other is the "act 
of identification." 6 The former had evolved as a result of Taiwan's political, 
social, and economic division from the mainland and the island's separate 
development. The latter dimension — the explicit expression of this different 
identity — did not become readily apparent until the advent of democratiza- 
tion and open multiparty elections in the 1990s. 

The first phase of cross-strait rivalry lasted from 1949 until the 1980s. In 
this phase China and Taiwan were formally engaged in a civil war over terri- 
tory. While there were hostilities, actual military conflict was largely limited 
to skirmishes, artillery barrages, and symbolic saber rattling. By late 1950, Bei- 
jing had given up on a military seizure of Taiwan, and Taipei gradually lost 
hope of recapturing the Chinese mainland. Still, the rivalry was ostensibly 
over territory as each claimed to be the sole legitimate government of one 
China. The second phase, lasting from the 1980s until the mid-1990s, was a 
transitional period in which both sides agreed that the combat phase of the 
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civil war was over. Beijing no longer spoke of "liberating" Taiwan and in- 
stead urged "peaceful unification" and promised the island a "high degree 
of autonomy." Taipei officially rescinded martial law in 1987 and established 
a set of mechanisms to manage the growing economic and social cross-strait 
interactions with the mainland. However, neither side would concede defeat 
or display a willingness to negotiate a peaceful resolution. During this pe- 
riod both Beijing and Taipei still more or less agreed that issue was one of a 
divided nation; however, the two sides differed on how to resolve the matter. 
Nevertheless, as David Kang notes, the CCP and KMT had each held political 
power on one side of the Taiwan Strait for decades and maintained "... simi- 
lar goals: both parties wanted to rule all of China." 7 

The third phase witnessed the biggest change in the rivalry as the contest 
switched from territory to identity. The change was due to an identity shift in 
Taiwan "while China's conception of itself remains roughly the same." The 
act of identification was most visible in the process of Taiwan's democratiza- 
tion. Taiwanese leaders articulated a new vision of Taiwan that was at odds 
with the Chinese identity espoused by the PRC's communist rulers. Taipei 
saw itself as a democratic pioneer in contrast to the foot-dragging dictatorial 
Beijing regime. Beijing, meanwhile, viewed the change of identity articulated 
in Taipei as a direct challenge to the PRC's Chinese identity. For Beijing, the 
change meant that Taiwan was openly espousing and pursuing separatism, 
putting it in direct conflict with the PRC's national unity project. This chal- 
lenge was one that the CCP could not ignore. "When two nations have com- 
peting national identities," observes David Kang, "the solutions are either im- 
posed though force by one side over the other or require a new conception of 
identity that allows for compromise." 8 

From the perspective of Beijing, this newly articulated Taipei identity was 
entirely fabricated by troublemakers such as Lee Teng-hui, Chen Shui-bian, 
and other 'splittists.' For the vast majority of CCP leaders and Taiwan analysts 
on the mainland, the possibility that a separate Taiwan identity emerged en- 
tirely naturally and would almost certainly have appeared with or without the 
machinations of Lee or Chen was unfathomable. Of course, these leaders may 
have accelerated the spread of this identity or manipulated it to serve their 
own political ends; however, this does not mean that the genesis of a distinct 
Taiwan identity was not a genuine expression of popular sentiment fueled by 
a set of common experiences. Moreover, Beijing does not seem to have consid- 
ered that its own rhetoric and actions may have been construed as hostile and 
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threatening by the people of Taiwan and hence contributed to the growth of 
an island identity separate from a mainland one. In the final analysis, perhaps 
a change of identity on Taiwan is considered secondary in importance to the 
continuity of the PRC's identity as a "divided nation." Indeed, central to the 
political legitimacy of the CCP remains its long-stated commitment to com- 
plete the unification of China. 9 Since the retrocession of Hong Kong and Ma- 
cao in 1997 and 1999, respectively — loudly trumpeted as momentous events in 
the annals of Chinese history — Taiwan is the sole remaining separated com- 
ponent of the Chinese nation in Beijing's eyes. Any trend on the island that 
appears directly to challenge the CCP's schema of Chinese national identity is 
cause for grave concern. 

Balance of Rivalry 

This chapter examines two political events in Taiwan from the perspective of 
Beijing. Both events are islandwide votes: the 1996 presidential election, and 
the 2004 presidential election and referenda. Popular elections were selected 
because these would seem to test directly the relationship between the nation 
and the state — or "national identity" — because the act of voting is perhaps 
the most concrete measure of the degree to which a people identify with a 
state. Each event seemed directly to challenge Beijing's unchanging concep- 
tion of China's national identity and hence produced a strong reaction from 
the PRC as it felt threatened. Indeed, as Suisheng Zhao observes, contempo- 
rary Chinese nationalism is most accurately characterized as "state national- 
ism," and this nationalism is a central pillar of political legitimacy for the 
communist party-state. Taiwan has powerful "symbolic value" within the 
CCP's conception of national identity and defending Chinese nationalism is 
"at the heart of [the] CCP's legitimacy." 10 

Yet, in the first episode, the lead up to the 1996 election escalated into a 
significant crisis whereas in the second episode, the lead up to the 2004 elec- 
tion, although it witnessed some cross-strait tensions, produced no serious 
crisis. What explains the different outcomes? Several variables seem key to 
understanding how each episode played out: 

1. The posture of the rival's superpower patron vis-a-vis the rival and 
China. 

2. The posture of the rival vis-a-vis China and the international 
community. 

3. The "balance of rivalry" between China and Taiwan. 
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Generally speaking, while Chinese domestic political dynamics are certainly 
not unimportant, these seem more reactive to external stimuli than to be the 
impetus for Taiwan policy initiatives. This is not to say that domestic politics 
do not play a key role in Taiwan policy; rather, the domestic political environ- 
ment tends to serve as an inhibitor or barrier to progress on Taiwan rather 
than as a catalyst. There is a discernible tendency toward overall policy inertia 
where Beijing's Taiwan policy is concerned. Because the island is viewed as 
highly sensitive and a vital national security issue, most leaders and organiza- 
tions tend to avoid anything but restatements of official policy positions and 
adhering to officially approved activities vis-a-vis Taiwan. Indeed there is a 
fear that what someone says or does may be construed as appearing soft on 
Taiwan. 

In this sense, every leader is a hardliner on the issue of Taiwan because 
there are no "softliners" where Taiwan is concerned. As Thomas Christensen 
observes, every Chinese leader, "must appear tough on Taiwan indepen- 
dence ... to protect their current positions against potential rivals within 
the party, but also ... [to defend against] . . . popular criticism ... [of] the 
government's inability or unwillingness to stand up to foreigners and to 
Taipei." 11 The existence of this dynamic heightens the prospect of rival out- 
bidding. As a result, Chinese leaders are extraordinarily sensitive to posture 
of the United States vis-a-vis Taiwan and China and the posture of Tai- 
wan vis-a-vis China and the international community. It is in the context of 
these two variables that Beijing assesses its own position relative to Taipei 
in what I call the balance of rivalry} 2 The balance of rivalry can be assessed 
on a variety of dimensions involving both hard and soft power. While hard 
power is clearly important and can be disaggregated into economic and mil- 
itary aspects, soft power, which can be divided into diplomatic and identity 
elements, may be equally or even more important in tipping a balance of 
rivalry. 

While CCP leaders sincerely hope for a positive sum outcome between 
China and Taiwan, because of the origins and history of cross-strait relations 
they cannot help but assess the evolution of the overall relationship as well as 
specific events and episodes from a zero-sum perspective. This translates into 
a process of constantly trying to assess on balance which side is winning and 
which side is losing the rivalry. 
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The Two Episodes 

Episode 1: Crisis Escalation to the 1996 Taiwan Election 
In the summer of 1995, the private visit of the president of Taiwan, Lee Teng- 
hui, to the United States escalated into the most serious crisis in the Taiwan 
Strait in more than three decades. 13 The crisis is fleshed out in more detail in 
Lyle Goldstein's chapter in this volume and is extensively analyzed by existing 
studies (including one by this writer). Therefore, this event is sketched out 
only briefly here. Deserving of special mention here is that democratization 
in Taiwan triggered a vigorous process of outbidding between rival political 
parties on the island. Specifically, the incumbent head of state, Lee Teng-hui, 
launched a series of initiatives to demonstrate that the ruling KMT was just as 
tough if not tougher on the PRC than its domestic political rival, the DPP, and 
quite adept at waging a campaign of cross-strait rivalry in the international 
arena. 

Since 1993, Taiwan had initiated an annual symbolic effort to reenter the 
United Nations. A handful of UN member countries would sponsor a resolu- 
tion supporting Taiwan's admission to the organization. The effort was sim- 
ply a gesture to demonstrate the commitment of Lee's administration to raise 
the island's international status since all the sponsoring countries knew there 
was no chance of success — only a dozen or so countries at most would back 
the resolution, and it was absolutely certain that China would exercise its veto 
if by some remarkable twist of fate the effort picked up more votes. The effort 
was important as a way to defend Taiwan's national identity. In 1994, following 
similar logic, Lee Teng-hui undertook an unofficial tour of Southeast Asian 
countries in what became known as called "golf diplomacy." 

But what really got Beijing's attention was the visa that was granted to Lee 
by the United States in 1995. For both Beijing and Taipei the visa signified vali- 
dation by Washington that Taiwan possessed a national identity of its own. 
China had reportedly received assurances from the United States that the 
Clinton administration would not grant a visa to Lee. However, Clinton caved 
to Congressional pressure and issued the visa. Lee came to the United States 
as a private citizen, not as a foreign head of state. The ostensive purpose was to 
attend a reunion at his alma mater, Cornell University, where he had received 
a doctorate in agricultural economics many years earlier. At the reunion in 
Ithaca, New York, Lee gave a speech in which he spoke in glowing terms about 
the accomplishments of Taiwan and referred numerous times to the island as 
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"the Republic of China on Taiwan." While he did not meet with any officials 
of the Clinton administration, Lee was received by three sitting U.S. senators 
and considerable publicity. 

What really seemed to raise the ire of Chinese leaders was the June 1995 
speech Lee gave in Ithaca in which he proudly and repeatedly recounted the 
accomplishments of the "Republic of China on Taiwan." Significantly, Bei- 
jing did not react vehemently toward Taipei until after the Cornell speech. 14 
The Taiwan leader claimed that the political system on the island had ush- 
ered in "the most free and liberal era in Chinese history." He expressed the 
hope that "our achievements on Taiwan . . . [could] help the process of eco- 
nomic liberalization and the cause of democracy in mainland China." In 
Beijing's eyes, Lee was directly attacking its national identity by claiming 
that Taiwan was the authentic representation of China's identity. Moreover, 
by emphasizing Taiwan's democratization, Lee was introducing the concept 
of "popular sovereignty." 15 Lee's rhetoric and actions triggered a spirited 
round of rival outbidding in China. Military elites took the lead in demand- 
ing a harsh response by Beijing. After forcing a change of policy toward Tai- 
pei, soldiers then seized the limelight by talking in vocal and hawkish terms, 
clearly outdoing their civilian counterparts in displaying their staunch na- 
tionalist credentials to the Chinese people. Thus, China reacted with viru- 
lent condemnation and missile tests in the vicinity of the Taiwan Strait in 
July 1995. 

China reprised its mid-1995 saber rattling during the lead up to the presi- 
dential election and referenda of March 1996, with additional missile tests and 
military exercises in the vicinity of the Taiwan Strait. Unbowed, two months 
later, in May 1996, in his presidential inaugural address in Taipei, Lee Teng- 
hui went even further than his Cornell speech eleven months earlier. Lee drew 
a parallel between the importance of the northern central plain (zhongyuan) 
in development of a great civilization several millennia earlier and the key 
role of Taiwan in the contemporary era in revitalizing a moribund national 
enterprise. Lee made the case that just as the Wei River Valley had served as 
the cradle of traditional Chinese culture, so the island of Taiwan could serve 
as the new cradle or 'central plain' (xin zhongyuan) of a modern Chinese re- 
vival. This vision turned Taiwan from the periphery of Beijing's contempo- 
rary Chinese national identity to its very essence. 16 

The declaration of this new Taiwan identity directly challenged the 
PRC's identity. Arguably, Lee was not advocating independence for Taiwan; 
rather, he was championing China's national unity. It is possible that Beijing 
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"misperceived" Lee's rhetoric when it condemned him as a "separatist"; it is 
also possible that that Lee's pro-unification rhetoric was all too well under- 
stood. Whatever the truth, the upshot was the same: a direct assault on the 
national identity espoused by the CCP. If the Taiwanese leader was advocating 
independence for the island, then this flew in the face of Beijing's national 
unification project; if instead, Lee was calling for the unity of all Chinese, 
then he was directly assailing the CCP's version of one China with a differ- 
ent one. If the latter reality was grasped by CCP leaders, then so too was a 
realization that the balance of rivalry was being decisively tipped in Taiwan's 
favor. Indeed, this would mean that the PRC had lost control with the terms 
of national unification shifting from Beijing's to Taipei's terms. Indeed, even 
if this had been understood by senior communist leaders it would certainly 
not have been to their advantage to openly admit that the nature of the rivalry 
over national identity had qualitatively changed. It would be much simpler 
and less dangerous to assail Lee Teng-hui as a "splittist." 17 

Lee won the March 23, 1996, presidential election with a clear majority of 
the votes cast. Fifty-four percent of the voters selected the victorious KMT 
candidate. The remaining ballots were split among several opposition candi- 
dates with the DPP candidate garnishing only 21 percent of the votes. While 
the result was no cause for celebration in Beijing, the result was something 
that CCP leaders could live with at least grudgingly. 

Episode 2: Slouching Toward CSB's 2004 Reelection and Referenda 
The impending presidential election and referenda in March 2004 raised ten- 
sions in the Taiwan Strait, but these tensions never escalated into a crisis. 18 
Vital in contributing to the lessening of tensions was the dramatic backpedal- 
ling of a publicly stated position by President George W. Bush regarding U.S. 
support for Taiwan. With President Chen Shui-bian of Taiwan widely viewed 
both in Washington and Beijing as a troublemaker, the U.S. president moved 
from making a declaration in April 2001 on live network television that the 
United States would do "whatever it takes" to defend Taiwan, to announcing 
in a joint Washington press conference with Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao in 
December 2003 — two and a half years later — that the United States did not 
support "any unilateral decision by either China or Taiwan to change the sta- 
tus quo." Bush singled out in his remarks, "comments and actions made by the 
leader of Taiwan." 19 

Hence, Beijing deemed the posture of the rival's superpower patron pro- 
status quo in the Taiwan Strait. In fact, relations between Washington and 
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Taipei seem quite strained. As a result, the PRC seemed relatively confident 
that the United States was not encouraging or orchestrating Chen's reelection 
campaign or referenda initiatives. 

Meanwhile, Beijing monitored events on Taiwan very closely. Already 
deeply distrustful of Chen Shui-bian, Chinese leaders viewed an August 2002 
speech by the Taiwan leader as "confirmation" that his goal was to engineer 
the island's full independence. Addressing the World Federation of Taiwanese 
Associations, Chen declared that there was "one country on either side" of the 
Taiwan Strait. 20 What was especially troubling for Beijing were Chen's efforts 
to make referenda a permanent part of the island's political infrastructure. 
As Shelly Rigger notes, "The concept of a referendum — in which the people 
of Taiwan directly determine their fate — suggests a level of sovereignty that 
Chinese leaders are reluctant to concede." 21 This initiative, which gained mo- 
mentum in early and mid-2003, seemed to have less to do with any clear-cut 
design to move the island closer to de jure independence and more to do with 
political maneuvering by Chen to improve his electoral prospects in March 
2004. Nevertheless, Chen's rival outbidding on Taiwan provoked anger and 
alarm in China. Three issues were especially popular candidates for refer- 
enda: Taiwanese participation in the World Health Organization (opposed 
by China); the fate of the island's fourth nuclear power station; and the size 
of the legislature. These specific issues themselves did not distress Beijing; the 
CCP leadership was more alarmed about the possibility of a referendum being 
held to ratify a new constitution. CCP leaders viewed constitutional reform — 
suggested as a referendum topic in September 2003 — as particularly worri- 
some because in their eyes it signified a serious step toward independence. But 
Beijing's nightmare scenario was undoubtedly the specter of a vote on the very 
question of independence being put directly to the people of Taiwan. 22 

The possibility of a plebiscite to accompany the presidential election 
scheduled for March 2004 seemed to have been averted in November 2003 
when opposition legislators ensured that the Legislative Yuan passed a law ap- 
proving referenda but requiring time-consuming preparation. However, there 
was one caveat by which these onerous steps could be circumvented — in a 
crisis situation if Taiwan's sovereignty was deemed to be under threat. Chen 
quickly declared that the hundreds of missiles deployed by the PLA across 
the strait targeting Taiwan constituted a threat to the island's sovereignty. On 
this basis, Chen announced that he would set referenda concomitant with the 
presidential election scheduled for March 2004. 
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On March 20, 2004, the people of Taiwan were asked to vote on two is- 
sues. The first question asked whether Taiwan should "acquire more advanced 
anti-missile weapons" if China persisted in threatening Taiwan with ballistic 
missiles. The second question asked whether the island should negotiate with 
China to produce a "stable and peaceful framework" for interactions across 
the Taiwan Strait. Both questions were overwhelmingly approved by more 
than 90 percent of the votes cast. However, thanks to a boycott organized by 
the KMT and its allies, the referenda results were ruled invalid because nei- 
ther of the two questions was voted upon by at least 50 percent of the eligible 
electorate. While it might be tempting to label the outbidding enterprise a 
failure or fiasco for Chen and the DPP, this conclusion would be a mistake. 
Chen did win reelection for another four-year term as Taiwan's president and 
the enabling legislation and precedent for referenda were firmly in place. 23 

Assessing the posture of the United States and Taiwan relative to that of 
China meant that from Beijing's perspective the "balance of rivalry" was less 
daunting and dangerous than it had been eight years earlier. While CCP lead- 
ers did not trust Chen Shui-bian, they were more confident that the efforts of 
the Taiwanese leader could be managed and contained. Because the United 
States appeared to distance itself from Taiwan, the flurry of activity on the 
island did not elicit another round of outbidding in China. The experience of 
the 2000 election — which witnessed the first victory of Chen Shui-bian — had 
enabled Beijing to put developments in a better context and to not overreact 
the way it had in 1995-96. 

Analysis 

What about the balance of rivalry? Were there any drastic changes in the 
cross-strait balance between the two episodes? Let us examine the dimensions 
of hard and soft power on both sides. So far as economic and military power 
are concerned, there were not real dramatic changes to alter the balance sig- 
nificantly. In both areas, China continued to retain the decisive edge. Hard- 
power trends unmistakably reflected China's seemingly inexorable global rise, 
which appeared destined to further outpace Taiwan's hard power. Moreover, 
economically China and Taiwan were drawing ever closer together with the 
island becoming far more dependent on the mainland. In contrast, although 
China continued to see its economy become increasingly intertwined with 
Taiwan's, Beijing's trade and investment patterns were much more diversi- 
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fied than those followed by companies from Taipei. 24 Militarily, China's grow- 
ing power was more evident and ominous. Certainly, since the mid-1960s, 
when it became a nuclear power, China began to gradually pull away from 
Taiwan in terms of military power. Although the island did pursue its own 
nuclear program, the United States pressured Taipei to close it down. Starting 
in the 1990s, China began to pull ahead more militarily with a concentrated 
buildup in ballistic missiles deployed across the Taiwan Strait in an effort 
to intimidate the island. The cross-strait balance in military manpower and 
submarines — to take two other examples — remained more or less constant 
between the two episodes. In 1995, the PLA reportedly had 2.93 million men 
and women in armed forces while the Taiwanese military had an estimated 
376,000 personnel. By 2003 numbers on both sides of the strait had fallen, but 
the overall balance remained relatively unchanged: 2.25 million soldiers in 
the PLA while Taiwan had downsized its manpower to 290,000. In terms of 
submarines, the balance also favored China, and this only increased during 
the same period. In both episodes, Taiwan possessed four submarines while 
the number of submarines in China's navy reportedly rose from fifty-two in 
1995 to sixty-nine in 2003. 25 

What about the balance of soft power? If one examines diplomacy and 
political development, then a somewhat different picture emerges. In terms of 
the number of states extending full diplomatic recognition to each side, China 
clearly dominated Taiwan, and there was no change in the absolute number 
of states recognizing Taiwan as a country. Twenty-seven capitals contained 
an ROC embassy in both 1995 and 2003. In comparison, approximately 170 
countries held ambassador-level ties with the PRC during these same years. 
But comparing the number of countries visited by each side's head of state 
in the year preceding the onset of the crisis suggests greater parity between 
the two sides, at least in 1994. In this year, PRC President Jiang Zemin vis- 
ited eight countries while ROC President Lee Teng-hui visited seven states. By 
contrast, in 2002, the PRC president visited a total of thirteen states — more 
than three times the number visited by the ROC president (just four states) 
during the same year. 26 Indeed, the overseas travels of the ROC president in 
1994 got considerable media attention, marking a concerted initiative by Lee 
to raise Taiwan's international profile. This, of course, was followed in 1995 by 
the high-profile, much-coveted trip to the United States. 

Finally, in terms of the politics of identity, Taiwan's challenge to China 
rose dramatically with the approach of the first popular election for head of 
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state in a Chinese political system. Moreover, Lee Teng-hui insisted on em- 
phasizing the historic nature of the event. This was followed by the first vic- 
tory of an opposition candidate — Chen Shui-bian — in a presidential election 
in 2000 and his reelection four years later. The candidate of course also hap- 
pened to represent a political party strongly identified with independence for 
Taiwan. The same candidate also engineered the holding of two referenda to 
be held concurrently with the March 2004 election date. One would expect 
this to escalate the tensions with China to an even higher level than in 1995- 
96. Yet the latter situation did not escalate. 

As noted earlier, the key dimension explaining the different between the 
outcomes of the two episodes is the disposition of the United States vis-a-vis 
Taiwan and China. Beijing was incensed by several surprise actions by the 
United States in 1995 and 1996, which seemed to indicate an upgrading of the 
relationship and increasing level of support by Washington, whereas in 2003 
and 2004, the disposition of the United States was seen as cool to Taiwan or 
even pro -China. 

Taking It to Two Levels 

What was the mix of internal (domestic politics) and external (interstate 
politics) stimuli in the dynamics of their rivalry? The primary stimuli in the 
cross-strait rivalry — at least in the period examined in this paper — are exog- 
enous. It is the posture of the primary patron of Beijing's rival and the posture 
of its rival vis-a-vis the primary patron and the international community that 
seem to prompt China to react. The endogenous or internal variables seem 
largely dependent on the exogenous or external variables. Of particular im- 
portance to China were the actions of the United States, which proved crucial 
to how Beijing responded in each episode. While the actions of Taiwan were 
also important, they proved secondary to U.S. actions in Chinese thinking. 

In the first episode, it was the apparent about face of the Clinton admin- 
istration in issuing Lee Teng-hui a visa to visit the United States that set into 
motion a sequence of events that escalated into a full-blown crisis. Subse- 
quent rhetoric and actions by the Taiwanese leader — notably his speech at 
Cornell University and inaugural address — taken together with earlier moves 
escalated the balance of rivalry in China's eyes. Washington again surprised 
Beijing in early March 1996 when the Clinton administration dispatched two 
aircraft carrier battle groups to the western Pacific. 

Yet the crisis seemed to subside just as suddenly as it had escalated. As the 
March election passed, China's saber rattling ended, and the two U.S. naval 
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flotillas swiftly departed the area. The key reason that the crisis dissipated so 
quickly was because Beijing judged that Washington's posture vis-a-vis Taipei 
had moderated. When President Jiang Zemin and President Bill Clinton held a 
summit in New York City in October, the two leaders had a cordial and good- 
natured dialogue. At least the PRC concluded that the crisis had left the United 
States chastened and more sensitive to China's views on Taiwan. Implicit in this 
judgment was that this would translate into U.S. pressure on Taiwan to apply 
the brakes to its forward motion down the road to de jure independence. While 
this was a highly subjective assessment by Beijing, one lesson for Washington 
was the high priority that Beijing attached to the issue of Taipei and that this 
required the United States to monitor far more closely Chinese rhetoric and 
actions toward the island. 27 Thus, in the first episode, although an adjustment 
of Taiwan's own posture was important, it was perhaps not as decisive as U.S. 
posture in altering China's assessment of the balance of threat. 

In the second episode, by late 2003, it was clear that Bush administration 
was not in favor of Chen Shui-bian's activities and at the very least was not 
aiding or abetting his efforts. This was reassuring to Beijing and increased the 
likelihood of a moderate reaction by China. Moreover, in the second episode, 
Taiwan's external initiatives vis-a-vis the international community were rela- 
tively low profile and quite limited. This was especially in contrast to Taipei's 
flurry and scope of efforts in the first episode — in the years and months lead- 
ing up to the March 1996 election. 

The very different postures of the rival's patron and the rival itself help 
explain the different Chinese reaction in each episode. In 1995, China's top 
leaders were caught off guard when the Clinton administration issued Lee a 
visa. And President Jiang Zemin and Foreign Minister Qian Qichen looked 
soft on Taiwan and became vulnerable to rival outbidding. As the foreign 
minister later remarked, "I was assured a visa would not be issued. Imagine 
what I thought and what was thought of me when the visa was granted." 
Military leaders led the charge in demanding a forceful response. The result 
was civilian leaders hardening their stance to get in line with the hawk- 
ish soldiers. 28 By contrast, in 2003, China's top leaders, Hu Jintao and Wen 
Jiabao felt relatively secure because of the public and private stances of the 
Bush administration vis-a-vis Taiwan were clear and the actions of Taipei's 
beyond the island were limited. While incomplete leadership transitions in 
Beijing characterized both episodes, political rivalry emerged only during 
the first. Once again, while Taiwan's own disposition was not unimportant 
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to China, of at least equal if not greater importance was the disposition of 
the United States. 

As noted earlier, domestic politics was a predominant influence in the 
sense that it significantly constrained Chinese policy on Taiwan. This tended 
to put Beijing in a reactive mode, responding to external stimuli rather than 
being proactive. The one exception to this tendency is that a new paramount 
leader is permitted some latitude in putting his personal "stamp" on Taiwan 
policy by launching a new initiative early in his tenure. However, these initia- 
tives tend to be relatively modest and incremental in nature (with the excep- 
tion of Deng Xiaoping's innovative "peaceful reunification" policy under the 
"one country, two systems" principle promoted to the early 1980s). 

But when internal politics did play a strong role — in response to external 
triggers — the effect tended to lead to an escalation of rivalry hostilities. In 
both cases the process of leadership succession was incomplete. In 1995-96, 
Jiang Zemin was still cementing his position as China's paramount leader; 
in 2003-2004, Hu Jintao was still establishing himself as China's top ruler. 
To explain the different outcomes one must look to the second external level 
and the disposition of Taiwan's superpower patron. In the former case, Wash- 
ington's perceived sudden warming to Taipei blind-sided Beijing; by contrast, 
in the latter case Washington's posture was viewed as in near complete ac- 
cord with that of Beijing. The result was problems in the 1990s for Jiang but 
not eight years later for Hu. Domestic dynamics played a key role in the first 
episode because there was intraelite division over the situation. By contrast, 
there was swift elite solidarity in the second episode. As a result, there was an 
"intrusion" of domestic politics that led to escalation only in the first episode. 

Conclusion 

Taiwan figures prominently in terms of China's national identity and a central 
irritant in U.S. -China relations (see Lyle Goldstein's chapter in this volume). 
Beijing considers Taiwan a domestic matter for two reasons: first, because this 
is considered China's internal affair; second, because the island is an issue 
that Chinese people feel very strongly about and expect the ruling CCP to 
vigorously defend. 

The island remains the only territory claimed by Beijing that maintains its 
independence from the PRC in the twenty-first century. Governed by an "au- 
thentic" Chinese power structure with its own military capabilities, Taiwan 
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possesses an ocean buffer sufficient to provide the island with options that 
were unavailable to Hong Kong and Macao. 29 Moreover, the island possesses 
a trump card: a superpower patron offering security assurances. Taiwan also 
figures in the enhancement of China's stature internationally because the is- 
land is considered a constant thorn in its side. In Beijing's thinking, by com- 
peting with China for the diplomatic recognition of small states in the Third 
World and pressing for entry into organizations from the United Nations to 
the World Health Organization, Taiwan subjects China to repeated embar- 
rassment. These were constant reminders of the challenge Taipei makes to 
Beijing's yet-to be-fully-realized national identity project. Moreover, if Taiwan 
seizes the path of de jure independence and the PRC is not seen to do a suc- 
cessful job of thwarting the move, then CCP leaders fear they will endure the 
full wrath of the Chinese people — widespread unrest or worse. 

But it is the posture of the United States vis-a-vis Taiwan that figures most 
prominently in mainland China's rivalry with island China. Washington's 
rhetoric and actions directly impact the cross-strait balance of rivalry in both 
hard- and soft-power dimensions. In terms of the hard power, U.S. arms sales 
and security assurances work to counterbalance China's ongoing military 
buildup. And in terms of the soft-power part of the equation, the words and 
deeds of prominent Americans, along with U.S. diplomatic verbiage and ini- 
tiatives matter greatly to the PRC. Such moves out of Washington are viewed 
as lending considerable credence to Taipei's aspirations for national identity 
and/or directly assailing or at least undermining Beijing's own national iden- 
tity project. 

As the second decade of the twenty-first century begins, cross-strait rela- 
tions are the best they have been in many years. Yet the underlying rivalry has 
submerged not disappeared. The presidential election in March 2008 saw vic- 
tory for the KMT candidate, Ma Ying-jeou, and Chen Shui-bian left office two 
months later. Relations have temporarily stabilized, but the rivalry is far from 
resolved. Ma and the KMT have proved both more adept at managing cross- 
strait relations and more palatable to Beijing than their predecessors, but the 
rivalry persists. While China may have emerged victorious in the "balance of 
rivalry" in the diplomatic, economic, and military arenas, this has not trans- 
lated into overall victory. This is because the fundamental dynamic of rivalry 
has been qualitatively changed by democratization and the emergence of a 
distinctly Taiwanese identity. Dueling national identities have produced a po- 
tent rivalry: "a . . . clash between a democratic, capitalist, wealthy, and indus- 
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trialized Taiwan deciding its own fate versus authoritarian, quasi-capitalist, 
semitraditional China attempting to control the fate of Taiwan." 30 Popular 
elections have transformed Taiwan from authoritarian afterthought to the 
cutting edge of Chinese democracy. Since the 1990s, Beijing has confronted 
a cross-strait rival armed with a potent force: weapons of mass democratiza- 
tion. This soft-power arsenal has proved difficult to balance against. 
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AMONG THE MANY INTERSTATE RIVALRIES THAT WILL IMPACT 
global politics in the twenty-first century, none is more crucial 
to international security than the U.S. -China relationship. Indeed, Amer- 
ica's current leaders have termed this particular bilateral relationship as 
perhaps the most important one for U.S. foreign policy. 1 As nuclear powers 
that each also wield major conventional military forces, it is well understood 
that hostilities between Washington and Beijing could quickly spiral into a 
catastrophic war in the same league if not exceeding in destruction the two 
devastating world wars of the twentieth century. While U.S. -China rivalry is 
relatively new to the international system, the current rivalry, here covering 
the period 1989 to the present, is supported by structural and ideological ten- 
dencies that are likely to place the two governments in a relatively continuous 
state of competition. In evaluating these tendencies, domestic political factors 
are prominent, though not decisive, in determining whether cooperation or 
conflict will prevail. 

This chapter represents a preliminary effort to survey the role of domestic 
politics in the contemporary U.S. -China rivalry. It will address what kinds 
of domestic actors are influential in formulating policy in Washington and 
Beijing, what circumstances enable domestic actors to gain greater influence 
over policy, and also whether domestic politics generally causes escalation or 
de-escalation of the rivalry dynamics in this crucial relationship. The paper 
is organized as follows: section one presents a brief survey of investigations 
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into the impact of domestic politics in U.S. -China relations; section two lays 
out the broader policy context within which domestic factors may operate in 
U.S. -China policy; sections three and four delve into two case studies that 
may help to illustrate the dynamics of domestic politics within the contem- 
porary U.S. -China rivalry; and the fifth and final section attempts to come 
to some preliminary conclusions regarding domestic politics and escalation 
with the U.S. -China rivalry. 

A couple of methodological caveats are in order at the outset of this pa- 
per. First, objections will logically arise regarding the assumption of the 
U.S. -China relationship as a "rivalry." In China, such characterizations are 
routinely dismissed as "^r^-Sffi" [cold war thinking] . It is certainly worth 
noting that U.S. and Chinese military forces have not engaged in major com- 
bat in more than half a century, since the Korean War. Still, a certain amount 
of hostility is readily apparent among segments of the national leadership, the 
relevant bureaucracies, and populations. Moreover, it is also quite clear that 
both military structures actively plan for the possibility — if not the likeli- 
hood — of conflict. 

For the sake of methodological clarity, this paper considers the Sino- 
American rivalry covering the period 1989 to the present. One could define 
U.S. -China rivalry as dating back to 1949, but it is clear that U.S. -China re- 
lations from 1972-89 constituted more aspects of partnership — entailing in- 
stances of genuine strategic coordination — than rivalry. Three developments 
in 1989 precipitated the onset of new rivalry: the Tiananmen massacre created 
new antagonism in the relationship, especially when the crackdown in Beijing 
was contrasted to the peaceful transformations that were simultaneously oc- 
curring across Eastern Europe. This event once again brought the ideological 
hostility back into the relationship. A second and related development was 
the democratization of Taiwan that began in earnest in the late 1980s. A third 
factor was the reform and subsequent dissolution of the USSR that rather 
suddenly removed the threat that had supported Sino-American cooperation 
during 1972-89. Increased tensions were on display during the 1990s, for ex- 
ample concerning the sale of fighters to Taiwan in 1992, the Yin He incident 
in 1993, or the Kitty Hawk incident in 1994, but the full extent of the rivalry, 
precipitated by the ideological and structural changes outlined above, was not 
fully understood by both sides until the 1996 crisis, which is discussed in con- 
siderable detail below. 2 

A second caveat worth noting is that American scholars will inevitably 
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have a better understanding of how U.S. policy toward China is formulated. 
This is primarily the result of the fact that political processes in the United 
States are much more transparent. The analysis in this chapter is therefore 
not balanced: understanding the role of Chinese domestic politics in mak- 
ing Beijing's policy toward the United States remains, to a large extent, guess 
work built on thin evidence. A final caveat concerns case selection. In this 
chapter, the 1995-96 Taiwan crisis and the 2009 USNS Impeccable crisis are ex- 
amined. As these crises each involved the interaction of military forces from 
both sides, these crises are taken for study as especially important moments 
when the rivalry has experienced acute pressure, with the possibility of tend- 
ing toward conflict. It is readily conceded that more or even other case stud- 
ies could be useful for studies of domestic political factors in the U.S. -China 
rivalry. 3 

Domestic Politics as Explanatory 
Variable in U.S. -China Relations 

Focusing on domestic politics in U.S. -China interaction is to a large extent 
going "back to the future." It was not the balance of power or abstract theo- 
rizing about the international system that caused Washington to take up a 
robust role in East Asia at the end of the nineteenth century. After the Boxer 
Rebellion, the United States maintained substantial forces in China primarily 
to protect economic interests that were (then as now) eager to tap the wealth 
of the boundless China market. Ideological factors served as a powerful impe- 
tus for the missionary movement. The material or ideological bases for these 
policies could certainly be described as arising from the American domestic 
political arena, rather than exclusively from strategic competition with other 
powers. 4 

Likewise, the cold war furnishes many, rather clear examples of the im- 
portant role of domestic politics in determining the course of U.S. -China re- 
lations. Major divides in the bureaucracy, described by the editors as govern- 
mental politics, characterized U.S. policy toward China in the early cold war, 
such that Korean War strategy precipitated one of the most severe civil-mil- 
itary crises between Truman and General MacArthur that the United States 
had ever witnessed. The strong anticommunist sensibilities of Americans 
during the early 1950s no doubt played a role in deepening the U.S. -Chinese 
hostility during this time. In the seminal academic work on the role of do- 
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mestic politics in U.S. -China relations, Tom Christensen argues persuasively 
that Chinese leaders stoked hostility in the 1950s in order to facilitate the mo- 
bilization that was perceived necessary to push forward radical economic re- 
forms. 5 He demonstrates that similar diversionary or threat inflation processes 
also characterized American politics during the early cold war as American 
leaders attempted to generate domestic support for much more ambitious 
global foreign policies. The somewhat infamous "China Lobby," a powerful 
faction in U.S. foreign policy circles that aggressively beat the drum of "Who 
lost China?" likely played no small part in precipitating America's disastrous 
intervention in Vietnam, where they intended to draw a firm line against fur- 
ther communist expansion in Asia. 6 

During the tumult of the Cultural Revolution, domestic politics in China 
became paramount as ideology, factional politics, and diversionary politics 
mixed in a volatile brew in Beijing. Some Chinese scholars have attempted to 
suggest that Mao's keen appreciation of the global balance of power resulted 
in the Sino-Soviet clashes of 1969 and the resultant rapid rapprochement with 
the United States in the early 1970s. 7 However, these explanations are not very 
persuasive. Rather, this appears to be a post-hoc justification, emerging from 
Mao's crude attempts at crafting a Soviet threat for the purposes of both di- 
version and threat inflation. 1 * Nor were Nixon's impulses in developing the rap- 
prochement with Mao purely strategic. He knew that the rapprochement with 
Beijing in 1972 would be popular at home among the war-weary American 
public, and there was additionally the false hope that Beijing could even "de- 
liver" Hanoi, enabling the honorable victory in Vietnam that he sought and 
indeed required at home. As the cold war came to an end, two clear camps 
were rather evident in both the United States and China. In Washington, the 
old "China Lobby" reinvented itself as the protector of Taiwan's status. Presi- 
dent Bush's 1992 decision to sell one hundred and fifty Fi6s to Taiwan looms 
large as a classic case of domestic politics having a major impact on U.S.- 
China relations. As James Mann writes, "Bush's action reflected not only a de- 
sire to maintain the military balance in the Taiwan Strait, but also a judgment 
that selling the planes would help him win votes." 9 

At the same time, mushrooming trade created a new and powerful com- 
munity of business interests that strongly supported stability in U.S. -China 
relations. Corresponding domestic political actors are also, to some extent, 
identifiable in the Chinese political scene: with business interests logically 
forming a strong faction and a rival faction comprising many nationalists and 
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intellectuals that are deeply skeptical of Washington and its "hegemonic im- 
pulses." 

Domestic and Strategic Factors Impacting 
the Current U.S. -China Relationship 

This section will succinctly describe the broader political landscape in both 
capitals, elucidating the constellation of both strategic and domestic factors 
that impact the complex U.S. -China bilateral relationship. 

In Beijing, strategic factors influencing U.S. -China relations include those 
chiefly relating to sovereignty, military, and economic development. There is 
a broad perception that China has never been so wealthy, powerful, and in- 
fluential. In this context, leaders in Beijing intend to guard existing gains on 
sovereignty questions, but also to enlarge the scope for future concrete gains 
in contested zones (for example, Taiwan and the South China Sea). With re- 
spect to military development, there is a clear intention to build up China as 
a 15 " [strong country] that could be capable of matching the U.S. military 
in certain scenarios, particularly those that could arise on its immediate pe- 
riphery China's January 2010 exoatmospheric (midcourse) missile intercept 
test was yet more evidence of Beijing's ambitious military development goals. 
There is also an evident concern that China's buildup could cause excessive 
anxiety in the Asia-Pacific region, precipitating balancing behavior. 10 Never- 
theless, economic factors seem to retain priority in China's strategic calculus. 
In Beijing, there seems to be an overarching concern that minor points of 
tension in the U.S. -China relationship not disturb the relationship that has 
heretofore been extremely conducive to China's rapid economic growth. 

As stated above, domestic political factors are somewhat more difficult to 
isolate in China's rather opaque decision-making process. It is generally as- 
sumed that a pro-business lobby exists in Beijing, but with the possible excep- 
tion of traceable patronage networks of senior party figures that tie in with large 
Chinese companies, evidence of large-scale business influence on foreign policy 
decisions is lacking. Indeed, besides rhetorical flourishes related to the H^ft 



!$z [three represents] concept of Jiang Zemin, the CCP continues to be gener- 
ally isolated from the nation's business elites. Some evidence supports the im- 
portance of factionalism in making Chinese foreign and security policy. This 
is the conventional interpretation of the January 2007 antisatellite test, for ex- 
ample, wherein it seems that military goals prevailed over sound foreign pol- 
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icy analysis — with the attendant costs to China's reputation as a "responsible 
stakeholder" on the global stage. Far and away the most important tendency 
with respect to domestic political factors in China is the underlying strength of 
Chinese nationalism in the present context. There seems to be a wide consensus 
among almost all segments of China's society that China's time has arrived, and 
it has earned the trappings that follow for great powers and perhaps even super- 
powers. This potent sense of nationalism was on display most recently in the 
October 2009 military parade to commemorate the sixtieth anniversary of the 
PRC's founding, but also in severe reactions by riotous young Chinese against 
both American and Japanese consulates around the country during 1999 and 
again in 2005. The potency of this nationalism could form a major "Pandora's 
box" for the Chinese leadership in that it may not be fully subject to manipula- 
tion and could "blow-back" in destabilizing ways. 

Domestic factors may have receded to some extent in the formulation of 
Washington's China policies. For example, the role of China policy in the 
2008 presidential elections was all but nonexistent and notably less than in 
previous contests. This tendency may be attributable to the much higher sa- 
lience of other issues such as the financial crisis and the wars in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. Nevertheless, major interest groups continue to proliferate and 
attempt to gain influence over Washington's China policy. Among these, 
human rights groups — propelled in part by religious organizations — con- 
tinue to wield considerable clout. Pro-Tibet movements are active on almost 
every campus. Now, such groups are also focusing on Chinese activities out- 
side of China's borders, in areas such as Myanmar and Sudan. The row over 
Google's status in China, which erupted in January 2010, once again illus- 
trates how ideological dynamics may quickly assume major importance in 
U.S. -China relations. As the debate in Washington over military spending 
divides among those focused on "the long war" against terrorism and those 
focused on a potential rising peer competitor, the potential for factional 
politics and threat inflation among the armed forces, intelligence agencies, 
and foreign policy apparatus is readily apparent. 11 Balancing these tenden- 
cies is strong corporate backing, impacting both parties, in support of the 
U.S. -China trade relationship. Still, there is strong American labor hostil- 
ity to Beijing that accuses China of mercantilism and generally "stealing 
American jobs." While it does seem far-fetched to consider that Beijing and 
Washington could come to blows over trade policy, it does seem conceivable 
nevertheless that this major irritant could pervade the relationship with 
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suspicion and hostility, which is driven in part by negative public opinion 
in both countries. 

Overall, Washington's policy toward Beijing is driven by the perceived 
strategic imperatives to maintain economic stability and growth, compete ef- 
fectively with expanding Chinese influence in all global regions, and maintain 
a clear edge in military power. China's holdings of American debt suggest that 
Washington must actively cooperate with Beijing on financial matters. It is 
widely noted that Beijing also shares this interest, lest its dollar holdings lose 
too much value. There is ample concern in Washington that it might be los- 
ing the "influence game" in parts of the world including Africa and Southeast 
Asia. Thus, American strategists are seeking to counter Chinese "soft power," 
with their own soft-power initiatives, such as humanitarian aid in circum- 
stances of natural disasters. The most concrete form of strategic rivalry, how- 
ever, is naturally concerned with military capabilities. Thus, the outlays for 
such complex and expensive new systems ranging from the F-22 fighter to 
the Virginia-class submarine seem to rely to a large extent on assessments of 
future Chinese military capabilities. A related imperative also emerges from 
the current international system: the requirement to socialize and integrate 
China into the institutional framework and security norms prevailing among 
most of the other great powers. The policy formulation of this objective has 
been the effort to help China evolve as a "responsible stakeholder" in the in- 
ternational system. 

Case 1: The 1995-1996 Taiwan Straits Crisis 

The 1995-96 Taiwan Straits Crisis is correctly considered the archetypal U.S.- 
China crisis of the post-cold war world. Before that point, it was not clear 
that U.S. -China rivalry was a major tendency of the evolving international 
system. After that point, few doubted the existence of rivalry, because this 
crisis featured ample bellicose rhetoric between national leaderships, major 
movements of military forces, and perhaps most troubling, the apparent is- 
suing of a nuclear threat. Below is a short rendering of the facts of the crisis, 
followed by a brief discussion of potential roles played by domestic political 
dynamics in the crisis. 

The direct precipitating event for the crisis was the visit by Taiwan Presi- 
dent Lee Teng-hui to his alma-mater Cornell University. Chinese diplomats 
had urged the White House to reject the visa request, but votes by both houses 
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of Congress in May weighed in almost unanimously in favor of granting the 
visas. The visas were approved soon after, and Lee gave the speech at Cornell 
on May 22, 1995. Beijing responded immediately by canceling several planned 
visits and then carried out major missile and other military exercises during 
July and August. In September, President Clinton met with the Dalai Lama, 
while an arms shipment of early warning aircraft were sent to Taiwan. In Oc- 
tober, Jiang Zemin came to the United States, but he received only an unof- 
ficial meeting rather than a formal state visit. During this meeting between 
heads of state, President Clinton told President Jiang that Taiwan visits to the 
United States would be "unofficial, private, and rare." 12 

In December, the Nimitz battle group transited the Taiwan Strait and was 
the first U.S. Navy group of ships to do so in decades. Though this warning to 
Beijing was absolutely clear, it was subsequently claimed by the Pentagon that 
the transit was undertaken because of bad weather. 13 The U.S. side seemed 
to regard the matter to be closed when another visa was granted to a senior 
Taiwan official, this time for Vice-President Li Yuan-zu to transit through 
Los Angeles. However, Beijing apparently did not accept this conclusion to 
the crisis. Thus, more than one hundred thousand troops were said to have 
mobilized in Fujian Province (across the strait from Taiwan). On March 7, 
China commenced another round of missile launchings that fell into the sea 
less than twenty miles from Taiwan's major ports. After this, U.S. Secretary 
of Defense William Perry called Chinese actions "reckless and aggressive," at 
which point he directed that two U.S. Navy carrier battle groups approach 
the Taiwan vicinity in order to make a show of force. "The result was that 
the United States deployed its largest armada [to the western Pacific] since 
the end of the Vietnam War." 14 On March 9, Beijing announced a new set of 
live-fire exercises in the vicinity of the Penghu Islands, situated in the Taiwan 
Strait. These exercises continued until March 25. Examining the long-term ef- 
fects of this crisis, one can conclude that the rupture was not long lasting — in 
November 1996, Clinton and Jiang meeting in Manila agreed to hold summits 
in each country during 1997-98 and relations improved considerably. How- 
ever, there is little doubt that the military establishments in both countries 
took as their own lesson that conflict between the two states was possible and 
that preparations needed to follow accordingly. 

Unlike most issues in social science where causation is often very difficult 
to prove, it can be said with confidence that the 1995-96 Taiwan crisis came 
about because of domestic political dynamics in the United States. Robert 
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Ross observes, "President Clinton's decision to issue a visa to Lee Teng-hui did 
not reflect considered analysis of U.S. interests, but rather White House acqui- 
escence to congressional pressure . . . when in May the Senate voted 97-1 and 
the House of Representatives 360-0 in support of a visa, the President acqui- 
esced." 15 As Clinton's Asia Policy Director at the NSC later recounted, "It was 
enormous pressure." 16 Confirming this interpretation, Ross observes, "Lead- 
ers in Beijing understood that the catalyst for Washington's changing policy 
was domestic political pressure on the White House." 17 Robert Suettinger's 
analysis of the crisis implies the importance of domestic political dynamics 
when he observes that "Clinton was not a foreign policy president . . . [and 
moreover] Clinton had visited Taiwan several times when he was governor of 
Arkansas." 18 It is also important to note that the strong American inclination 
for "confidential" communications to Chinese leaders in order to mollify ten- 
sions with statements that the United States "opposes Taiwan independence." 
Obvious to any observers, including those from China, is the sense that the 
American public (and therefore the Congress) has major Taiwan sympa- 
thies that could have been offended by such openly pro-Beijing assurances. 
Suettinger notes, "Public support for Taiwan . . . was very high, mostly ow- 
ing to admiration for its democratization and its high-profile involvement in 
trade development in many U.S. localities. In Congress, support for Taiwan 
was even more pronounced, in part because of the effective lobbying activi- 
ties of the Taiwan government." 19 According to Ross's analysis of the crisis, 
Clinton's willingness to meet with the Dalai Lama in September revealed 
Clinton's "continued willingness to consider domestic politics when making 
China policy." 20 Likewise, it seems quite plausible that Clinton was reluctant 
to grant Jiang a formal state visit in November 1996 for fear of alienating either 
human rights activists or Taiwan sympathizers. Though difficult to prove, the 
idea that Clinton was more inclined toward a robust show of force in an elec- 
tion year also seems plausible. 21 However, Suettinger concludes that domestic 
politics had a definite role in the onset of the crisis, but not in Washington's 
subsequent management of it. 22 Ross's analysis squarely blames Congress, and 
especially the "Taiwan lobbying on behalf of independence diplomacy," not- 
ing that this "U.S. -China confrontation, including the U.S. show of force, was 
unnecessary and avoidable." 23 Likewise, Michael Swaine, also concludes that 
"the deployment of two carriers to the Taiwan area, [was] taken in part to 
mollify congressional pressure for more hard-line actions." 24 

As noted above, there is considerably more uncertainty when it comes to 
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explaining the origins of various decisions in Beijing for the obvious reason 
that there are few if any press conferences, investigative journalism is limited, 
and the polling of public opinion is also extremely rare. In general, a very 
different set of political incentives operates in Beijing since there are no elec- 
tions to speak of. The paucity of information available on the crisis in Chinese 
sources was recently discussed by Chinese historian Niu Jun, who writes, "Up 
to now, Chinese academics have shed little light on the decision-making pro- 
cess in 1995-96 mainly because of the lack of basic historical documents owing 
to how recent this crisis was." 25 Niu does not mention domestic politics expla- 
nations in his rendering of Chinese decision-making in 1995-96. Concerning 
American decision-making, however, his frustration and befuddlement con- 
cerning American domestic politics is readily apparent: 

Is preventing the United States and China from engaging in a Taiwan crisis truly 
so complicated and difficult as imagined by many? In 1995-96, the Americans 
themselves created the dangerous situation, which they could have avoided in 
the first place. Then they sought a solution through international crisis man- 
agement The U.S. government should not continue to act in such a strange 

manner. 25 

Still, it can be imagined that Chinese scholars could be reluctant to discuss 
domestic factors in Taiwan decision-making, for fear of showing fault lines 
on an issue of great sensitivity and thus deprecating the cause of unification. 

Some American scholarly analyses seem to reveal the workings of bureau- 
cratic politics in Beijing during the 1995-96 Taiwan crisis. Indeed, Andrew Sc- 
obell has written on "Chinese Soldiers, Statesmen, and the 1995-1996 Taiwan 
Strait Crisis." He argues that China's military represents distinct thinking on 
this and other national security matters. He describes, for example, a mid- 
June 1995 meeting of the Taiwan Affairs Leading Small Group, where both 
President Jiang and Foreign Minister Qian Qichen "were confronted by three 
irate military men insisting it was time for harsher action. . . . These men 
definitely charged the atmosphere and ensured a swift change in policy." 27 
Though Scobell cautions that PLA leaders knew that escalation to actual com- 
bat was very unlikely, he observes that "the Taiwan issue evokes intensely 
emotional nationalism among [Chinese] soldiers," and also that "the viru- 
lent and aggressive public statements by PLA figures are plays to public opin- 
ion . . . [because] . . . the cause of reunification with Taiwan is strongly sup- 
ported by ordinary Chinese people." 28 Scobell cites polling data — generally 
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rare in China — to support his conclusion since respondents gave the govern- 
ment high ratings for "ensuring a strong national defense" during a poll taken 
in December 1995. Yet another tendency that Scobell points out is of interest in 
this particular study, and this is what he describes as an effort by PLA officers 
to attract notice from the leadership by submitting "written requests for battle 
assignments." 29 Of course, this raises the troubling possibility that promotion 
in the Chinese military could, especially in times of crisis, be tied to a will- 
ingness or even an enthusiasm to "defend China's honor" against perceived 
foreign encroachments. It is worth noting that other American scholars are 
more skeptical regarding the importance of Chinese public sentiment during 
the 1995-96 crisis. Michael Swaine, for example, concludes, "although some 
[Chinese] public anger . . . was evident during the 1995-1996 Taiwan Strait 
Crisis, there is no solid evidence that such sentiments directly influenced the 
perceptions or specific actions taken by the [PRC] leadership at that time." 30 
Outside of the Chinese military, a few other tendencies in Beijing's cri- 
sis decision-making are worth considering as we explore the role of domes- 
tic politics in U.S. -China relations. First, it could be significant that Beijing's 
quest for a formal state visit or major summits formed a broader political 
context for the crisis. Most analysts agree that President Jiang had a genuine 
desire to achieve this goal and all the "pomp and ceremony" that would (and 
did eventually) follow. It is not clear whether this is just a peculiar psychologi- 
cal need of Jiang or whether it reflects a greater desire among Chinese lead- 
ers generally to be accepted in the West and especially to be viewed as equal 
partners with the United States. It is quite plausible that Chinese leaders view 
appearances with a powerful figure, such as the U.S. president, as boosting 
their prestige at home. Another tendency visible in this crisis is that Chinese 
diplomats, similar to their American counterparts, have relied on the practice 
of "private assurances" — in this case to make sure that leaders in Washington 
understood that Beijing had no real intention to start a war. 31 This may sug- 
gest, in parallel with the U.S. situation, that Chinese diplomats find it signifi- 
cantly easier to compromise when they are not under the careful scrutiny of 
their nationalist comrades at home. Thus, it is quite possible that this rivalry 
suffers from having publics on both sides of the Pacific that are significantly 
more nationalistic and even jingoistic than are the respective governments. A 
final observation also highlights the dangerous role of Chinese nationalism in 
this crisis. The choice of words by Prime Minister Li in January 1996, suggest- 
ing that China's commitment to the use of force was "directed . . . against the 
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schemes of foreign forces ... to bring about 'Taiwan independence,'" implied 
an intention to view the Taiwan issue as a primarily a conflict with the United 
States. This is not a new position or even a new phrasing, but this character- 
ization at the height of the crisis did seem designed to play to the nationalism 
of the Chinese public, and indeed to stoke that nationalism. For historical 
reasons, Chinese nationalism remains as a potent force in Chinese politics, 
and American leaders must be conscious of its dangers for the international 
system and for U.S. -China ties in particular. 

Case 2: The March 2009 USNS Impeccable Crisis 

There are some distinct similarities between the two crises, which make this 
comparison compelling, though the time duration of the 2009 crisis was only 
a matter of weeks rather than the span of several months that comprised the 
earlier Taiwan crisis. The two cases are fundamentally similar in that they 
encompass major strategic issues on China's maritime periphery. Indeed, the 
South China Sea has long been identified as a second contending scenario 
with dangerous potential for disrupting international security after the pre- 
eminent Taiwan case. The potential for the rivalry to turn violent in both 
cases is extant. Indeed, another similarity among the crises is the movement 
of military forces in both circumstances — albeit much smaller in scope in 
the latter case — but still a sign of the seriousness of the events for both sides. 

Though a variety of events have occurred between U.S. and Chinese ships 
and aircraft recently, the "Impeccable incident" refers to the events of early 
March 2009. On March 8, the USNS Impeccable, an unarmed surveillance ves- 
sel, was operating seventy- five miles south of Hainan Island in the northern 
part of the South China Sea. The mission of the Impeccable is to track un- 
dersea threats (submarines) with its powerful sonar array. Given that China 
recently constructed a major new nuclear submarine base on Hainan Island, 
it is logical to assume that the Impeccable was seeking information on Chinese 
submarine activities in this area. On March 8, the vessel was surrounded by 
five different Chinese vessels, including one military intelligence vessel, one 
State Oceanographic Agency (SOA) vessel, one fisheries enforcement vessel, 
and two small fishing boats. When the fishing vessels approached to within 
fifty feet, the Impeccable turned a water hose on one of the boats, which then 
proceeded to within twenty-five feet. After the Impeccable requested safe pas- 
sage from the area, the two fishing boats maneuvered in front of the Impec- 
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cable and suddenly stopped, forcing the Impeccable to make an emergency 
stop to avoid a collision. At this point, a sailor on one of the fishing boats 
attempted to use a grappling hook to snare the Impeccable's towed array cable. 

It should be realized that the March 8 incident was not isolated and 
seemed to fit into a larger pattern of hostile interaction between U.S. and Chi- 
nese ships. Indeed, a Chinese Navy frigate had apparently crossed the bow 
of Impeccable at a range of just one hundred yards on March 5, while a Y12 
aircraft of the SOA conducted multiple low passes over the ship. Similarly, 
the USNS Victorious, a sister ship of the Impeccable, suffered similar harass- 
ment in the Yellow Sea twenty miles off the Chinese coast on March 4. On 
March 12, President Obama ordered the USS Chung-Hoon, a guided missile 
destroyer, to escort the Impeccable as it continued its mission in the South 
China Sea. Beijing did not elect to escalate the crisis by countering this de- 
ployment. However, the harassment of U.S. vessels did continue as the USNS 
Victorious was approached as close as thirty yards by Chinese vessels in heavy 
fog and also was forced to make an emergency stop during May 2009. 

The crisis did not make a major stir in either Washington or Beijing, it 
seems. True, the Wall Street lournal did run a picture of the Chinese fisherman 
attempting to snare the Impeccable's sonar on the front page. Indeed, a Wall 
Street Journal editorial piece on March 11 noted, "The Chinese have a knack for 
welcoming incoming U.S. administration with these sorts of provocations." 
The editorial writers concluded that the incident "is another reminder that 
China's ambitions for regional dominance . . . remain unchanged," and they 
recommended that Obama "dispatch a destroyer or two." 32 As noted above, 
Obama did indeed order a destroyer to the scene, but he simultaneously tried 
to diffuse tensions by saying that the U.S. and Chinese militaries needed to 
have more dialogues to prevent such incidents from occurring. 33 

In China, the reaction to the crisis was also somewhat muted. The Chi- 
nese Foreign Ministry spokesman commented, "The US. claims are gravely 
in contravention of the facts and confuse black and white, and they are totally 
unacceptable to China," suggesting the Impeccable had "conducted activities 
in China's special economic zone in the South China Sea without China's per- 
mission." 34 Authors writing in a popular Chinese military magazine stated 
emphatically, "The Chinese side cannot accept the American side's unreason- 
able criticism." 35 

However, reaction among most Chinese articles seems to have been quite 
muted. In the semiofficial journal Jf!J|p£niR [Naval & Merchant Ships] that 
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is quite close to the PLA Navy, one analyst observed, "Under the guidance 
of Chinese and American diplomats, there is hope that the 'Impeccable inci- 
dent' can be resolved by peaceful means. Because there are such controversial 
points embedded within the Law of the Seas, such maritime confrontations 
can be said to be '^^{EtS' [all in a day's work or routine]. When another 
incident occurs between Chinese and American vessels, we should not be at 
all astonished." 36 A long and detailed survey of U.S. -China military relations 
in the magazine [Contemporary military affairs] that appeared in 

the May 2009 issue ran a picture from the Impeccable incident, but otherwise 
made no mention of the incident, while actually emphasizing certain positive 
factors in the military relationship, such as U.S. aid for the Sichuan quake 
victims and Washington's welcoming of Beijing's new antipiracy mission in 
the Gulf of Aden. 37 Even some traditionally hawkish commentators, such as 
Qinghua University Professor Yan Xuetong, said that the chance of military 
hostilities between the United States and China remained at zero. 38 Some 
Chinese sources made the dubious claim that the incident was simply pro- 
voked by angry fishermen. 39 Interestingly, Zhang Wenmu, a Beijing scholar 
who has strongly advocated for China's naval buildup, cautioned in an article 
in May that China would be wrong to shift its strategic focus from Taiwan to 
the South China Sea. 40 

A popular theory circulating among Chinese strategists in the spring of 
2009 was the notion that the U.S. Navy had provoked the incident to avoid 
major cuts in navy programs that were otherwise imminent as demonstrated 
by the cancellation of the F-22 fighter. 41 Indeed, a typical Chinese analysis, for 
example, holds, "Secretary of State Clinton's goal is to improve U.S. -China 
cooperation and especially to develop cooperation concerning the financial 
crisis, but this policy is in contradiction to the Pentagon's traditionally he- 
gemonic policies. Perhaps, [the U.S. military] is trying to use this incident to 
influence Obama's foreign policies." 42 Domestic politics, so it seems, makes 
for good commentary at least, when explaining American policy to Chinese 
audiences. In general, it seems quite clear that the reaction in China was more 
intense — based on the higher level of coverage in the Chinese media — due 
in large part to China's deep reservoir of nationalism and also the proxim- 
ity of the event. Fighting wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, and welcoming in 
a new administration, the Impeccable incident gained little traction within 
U.S. domestic politics. Interestingly, during the course of 2010, it seemed that 
strategic factors were coming to the fore regarding the South China Sea issue 
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as Washington and Beijing seemed to be acting in a strategic competition for 
influence in South East Asia. 43 

Case Analysis and Conclusions 

The comparison between the two cases allows for some basic conclusions 
with respect to the role of domestic politics in the U.S. -China rivalry. In the 
former case, the role of domestic politics was very considerable, both in Bei- 
jing and especially Washington. Indeed, it is possible that the Taiwan crisis 
would never have happened, but for the aggressive promotion by the U.S. 
Congress of a visa for the Taiwan leader. By contrast, there was no major role 
for domestic politics in the case of the Impeccable incident. Thus, a relatively 
clear finding of this study is that among two major strategic issues on China's 
periphery, the Taiwan issue may be substantially more volatile because the 
domestic factor plays a salient role. There are many examples of where domes- 
tic political factors appeared to exaggerate the severity of the Taiwan crisis, 
for example when Clinton met with the Dalai Lama in September 1995, when 
Clinton refused to give Jiang a state visit in November, and when in December 
the Taiwan vice president was offered a transit visa. It seems that Clinton was 
engaged in a type of rivalry outbidding with the potent Taiwan and human 
rights lobbies — perennially anxious not to be seen as "weak on China." Yet 
another possibility to consider in analyzing U.S. policy with respect to Taiwan 
is that American leaders perhaps understand reasonably well the operation of 
this "two-level game" and may exploit its dynamics for strategic purposes. It 
may enable, for instance, Washington to simultaneously play "good cop" and 
"bad cop," allowing U.S. leaders to "have their cake and eat it too." 44 

A much simpler explanation holds that, as the Taiwan issue has been at the 
center of U.S. -China rivalry since 1949, there has been ample time for inter- 
est groups to develop and become entrenched and influential. Since Taiwan's 
democratization and the Tiananmen Square massacre, the cause of Taiwan 
has effectively fused with the broader human rights agenda, creating a single, 
powerful lobby opposed to security cooperation with the PRC. In the 1990s, it 
should also be said that the business lobby supporting extensive U.S. -China 
cooperation had not fully developed. Thus, the Taiwan-human rights lobby 
was virtually unchallenged in its attempt to gain hold of Washington's China 
policy during the Clinton administration. By contrast, these lobbies are not 
likely to mobilize on issues related to the South China Sea. As the issue of 
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contention primarily concerns uninhabited islets and reefs, there is no natu- 
ral constituency with representation, nor any tangible human rights question 
at issue. With the possible exception of the Philippines, moreover, none of the 
small state disputants have the potential to form effective lobbying forces to 
impact the American scene. 

In considering the impact of domestic political factors in Beijing, three 
tendencies emerge from this analysis as especially significant. The first seems 
to be related to either governmental politics or factional foreign policies. In ei- 
ther characterization the stance of military leaders seems to be a key part of 
the outcome. Thus, in the Taiwan crisis, the military leadership occurred to 
clash continuously with the civilian leadership, whether Chinese diplomats or 
even President Jiang himself. At this point the position of the military leader- 
ship on the Impeccable incident remains unknown. However, it is possible to 
say that the incident was not, as some Chinese sources had claimed, simply 
the initiative of some patriotic fishermen — the military clearly was involved. 45 
Second, the military obviously chose not to escalate the crisis further after 
the United States opted to send a warship — though it is not clear if that was 
the military's policy preference. In short, Chinese civil-military relations are 
of paramount importance. However, China currently lacks a functioning na- 
tional security council that could effectively reconcile military and civilian 
viewpoints on difficult national security issues, as many scholars have pointed 
out. Given the seemingly critical place of the military in Chinese decision- 
making, the United States would do well to continue to build relationships 
and trust with the PLA in an attempt to diffuse the jingoism and anti-Ameri- 
canism that seems to be relatively deeply rooted. Finally, the power of Chinese 
nationalism in the population generally may be suggested in the former case 
and hinted at in the latter. At a minimum, American leaders should be aware 
of the possibility that Chinese public opinion could conceivably even mat- 
ter more than in a democratic state, such that in China "domestic interests 
always trump foreign policy interests in crisis." 46 Alternatively, one may hope 
that "Chinese leaders no longer need to use crises to build popular and elite 
support for the government." 47 

Unfortunately, U.S. -China military confrontations seem to only be in- 
creasing in their frequency. Since 2006, there as has been the Song submarine 
encounter with USS Kittyhawk, the ASAT test, the USNS Impeccable incident, 
the USNS Victorious incident, and the bumping of a towed array deployed by 
the USS McCain. As China's military grows larger and is deployed in more 
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complex missions at greater distances from home, there is an increased likeli- 
hood of contact with U.S. forces. At some level, it is reassuring to know that 
these events above are regarded as mere "incidents," and not as full-blown 
"crises," indicating that armed conflict remains a remote possibility. More- 
over, the incidents have forced the U.S. and Chinese militaries to dialogue 
regularly, for example in the maritime consultation talks held annually. Nev- 
ertheless, there is great danger in both the chaotic interplay of interest groups 
in Washington and the nationalism that remains potent in Beijing. A clear 
lesson of the 1995-96 crisis is that leaders relying on their own "personal as- 
surances" were not always able to keep the crisis from escalating. The recent 
ebbing of the Taiwan issue as relations across the Taiwan Strait have blos- 
somed since 2008 certainly gives cause for a new optimism in U.S. -China rela- 
tions, especially given this study's conclusion that the South China Sea issue is 
inherently less volatile within this rivalry. However, it must be recognized in 
both capitals that much hard work, compromise, and mutual respect will be 
required if the U.S. -China rivalry is to be stabilized into a "normal" interna- 
tional relationship. The imperative of security in the twenty-first century and 
beyond requires that this course be diligently and consistently followed. Such 
a course would undoubtedly require national leaders in both Washington and 
Beijing to stand bravely against the obvious temptations to blur domestic and 
foreign policy, a blending that could have grave consequences. 
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NDIA AND PAKISTAN ARE PERHAPS THE QUINTESSENTIAL ASIAN 

rivals. The two states emerged from a partition of British India that 
was characterized by large-scale Hindu-Muslim violence and mass popula- 
tion transfers. By the time partition was over, between two hundred thousand 
and one million people had died and approximately fifteen million had been 
displaced. Within a few months of achieving independence in 1947, India and 
Pakistan were locked in their first war. Three more wars, as well as decades of 
tension and crisis followed, including a low-intensity conflict between Paki- 
stan-backed militants and Indian security forces that has wracked the Indian 
state of Jammu and Kashmir since the late 1980s. 

Despite the highly conflictual nature of Indo-Pakistani relations, violence 
on the subcontinent has waxed and waned; it has not remained constant since 
independence. Indeed, after waging three wars between 1947 and 1971, India 
and Pakistan did not directly fight again until 1999. Although the 1970s and 
1980s were not wholly free of tension, they were far less violent than previous 
decades. The contrast was so marked that one scholar dubbed these years the 
era of South Asia's "long peace." 1 But then, during the 1990s, Indo-Pakistani 
relations became crisis-ridden and violent once again. The decade began with 
a major militarized standoff between Indian and Pakistani forces. In 1998, 
India and Pakistan tested nuclear weapons. The decade ended with the 1999 
Kargil conflict, India and Pakistan's first war in twenty-eight years. Given the 
antagonists' nuclear status, Kargil threatened to plunge the subcontinent into 
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a catastrophic conflagration. Although Kargil was ultimately resolved without 
major escalation, more crises and standoffs followed soon thereafter. These 
confrontations again raised the specter of major war and perhaps even a nu- 
clear exchange on the subcontinent. 

One of the most urgent tasks for scholars of South Asian security is to ex- 
plain this variance in the Indo-Pakistani rivalry. Why did South Asia, after its 
initial bouts of violence following independence, experience a "long peace," 
only to slide back into another period of tension and war? Answering this 
question can help us to uncover the sources of peace and conflict in South 
Asia, and to identify the conditions under which the region is likely to shift 
between them. In order to do so, this chapter compares the peaceful period 
from 1972 through 1989 with the conflictual periods from independence to 
1971, and from 1990 to the present. Specifically, it seeks to understand how 
domestic Indian and Pakistani political factors, and international strategic 
variables, interacted to create variance between these periods of relative peace 
and violence. 

By "domestic" I mean factors specific to the internal politics of a particu- 
lar state, rather than to the international strategic environment, or to domes- 
tic politics in another state. By "international," I mean factors related to the 
external strategic environment, or to the domestic politics of another state. 
Thus Indian behavior resulting from India's own internal political prefer- 
ences or calculations would be considered "domestic" in motivation, while 
Indian behavior resulting from an assessment of its military position vis-a-vis 
Pakistan, or from variables related to Pakistan's domestic political landscape 
would be considered "international." 2 

The chapter argues that the relevant domestic political factors remained 
fairly constant between the time periods in question. The Indo-Pakistani ri- 
valry has been driven primarily by the two countries' dispute over the terri- 
tory of Kashmir. Although India governs about two-thirds of Kashmir and 
Pakistan approximately one-third, both countries claim the right to control 
Kashmir completely In practice, India has sought only to retain its portion 
of Kashmir, while Pakistan has attempted to wrest Indian Kashmir from New 
Delhi's control. This dispute is, at root, a function of domestic politics. The ter- 
ritory's Muslim-majority status makes it impossible for either country to cede 
the region without undermining the narrative that justifies its state-build- 
ing enterprise — in Pakistan's case the project of creating a home for South 
Asian Muslims who could not live in a Hindu- dominated India, and in India's 
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case the task of constructing a secular, polyglot democracy that could serve as 
a home to all of South Asia's ethnic and religious groups. Thus an Indian or 
Pakistani government that relinquished its claim to Kashmir would threaten 
the logic of Indian and Pakistani statehood. This has been true since India 
and Pakistan's founding, and it explains the intractability of the Kashmir dis- 
pute through the decades. 3 

What did change over time, and thus explains the shifts between South 
Asia's periods of relative peace and conflict, were international strategic 
variables. Pakistan's crushing defeat in the 1971 Bangladesh War made clear 
that it could no longer directly challenge India over Kashmir. The war thus 
ushered in an era of tranquil Indo-Pakistani relations following the violent 
postindependence decades. Then, in the late 1980s, the strategic environment 
shifted again, with the eruption of an insurgency in Jammu and Kashmir. 
Pakistan exploited the uprising, supporting the militants with arms, money, 
and training. Simultaneously, Pakistan's burgeoning nuclear capability gave 
its leaders confidence that India would not launch a large-scale retaliation in 
response to its provocations in Kashmir. This made renewed Pakistani ef- 
forts to undo Kashmir's territorial status quo, which might otherwise have 
been prohibitively dangerous, safe enough to pursue. And Pakistan's support 
for the Kashmir insurgency, in turn, drove spiraling Indo-Pakistani tension 
from the 1990s forward. Domestic political preferences can thus be seen as 
having provided the permissive cause for tension and violence in South Asia; 
they made Kashmir an extremely important issue for both countries and en- 
sured the dispute's continued relevance even during times of improved Indo- 
Pakistani relations. But the efficient cause of South Asia's shifts between rela- 
tive stability and violence lay in the realm of international strategic variables; 
these factors provided the immediate trigger that caused Pakistani retrench- 
ment post- 1971, and then they facilitated Pakistan's adoption of a low-intensity 
conflict strategy in Kashmir during the late 1980s. 

Below, I first discuss the founding narratives of the Indian and Pakistani 
states. I show that, according to the two-nation theory that justified the cre- 
ation of Pakistan, South Asian Muslims needed their own independent ter- 
ritory. They could not live as a minority in a larger Indian state dominated 
by Hindus. India's founders, by contrast, were determined that independent 
India should not have any particular communal identity and, instead, should 
provide a homeland to all South Asians regardless of religion. In the next sec- 
tion, I show how Kashmir became central to effectuating these narratives — for 
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Pakistan changing the territorial division of Kashmir, and for India main- 
taining existing borders in the region. In the following section, I discuss 
Indo-Pakistani security relations from independence to 1971. 1 show that Paki- 
stan repeatedly challenged India over Kashmir until the Bangladesh War. As 
I explain in the next section, the Bangladesh War changed the regional secu- 
rity environment, making clear that continuing Pakistani provocations could 
result in catastrophic defeat. The Pakistanis did not abandon their domestic 
political commitment to Kashmir after Bangladesh. They simply realized that 
they could not, at present, undo the Kashmiri status quo. The result was a 
"long peace" that lasted until the late 1980s. In the subsequent section, I show 
that the shift from the long peace to violence in the late 1980s did not coincide 
with domestic political changes on the Kashmir issue in either country. Paki- 
stani leaders remained committed to changing regional borders while Indian 
political actors remained determined to maintain them. I show instead that 
the eruption of a new period of violence coincided with another shift in the 
regional security environment — specifically the outbreak of an anti-Indian 
insurgency in Kashmir, and Pakistan's development of a nuclear weapons ca- 
pability. This emboldened the Pakistanis to launch a strategy of asymmetric 
warfare against Indian Kashmir and plunged the region into confrontation 
and violence once again. Finally, in the chapter's conclusion, I briefly discuss 
the current state of the Indo-Pakistani rivalry and the prospects for an era of 
renewed regional stability. 

Independence and the Founding Narratives 

Pakistan was founded on the belief that South Asian Muslims needed their 
own autonomous home and could not live as part of a Hindu- dominated In- 
dia. In Muhammad Ali Jinnah's view, the physical geography of the Indian 
subcontinent did not coincide with its political architecture. Physical India 
was not a politically unified whole, but rather was divided between religious 
groups, in particular Hindus and Muslims. 4 Thus, according to Jinnah, "any 
idea of a United India could never have worked and . . . would have led . . . to 
terrific disaster." 5 The creation of Pakistan was therefore necessary to ensure 
that Muslims could live in a manner that was compatible with their own 
unique culture and was free from discrimination. 

Despite its purpose as a homeland for Muslims, Pakistan's political ori- 
entation was initially secular. Jinnah had begun his career with the Indian 
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National Congress and emerged as one of the independence movement's 
foremost spokesmen for Hindu-Muslim unity. Even after joining the Muslim 
league, he remained a passionate advocate for communal harmony, maintain- 
ing that good relations between Hindus and Muslims would be essential to 
successful Indian self-government. 6 Throughout his life, Jinnah also was fa- 
mously irreligious; he drank alcohol, ate pork, and rarely participated in re- 
ligious observances. Thus although Jinnah sought to create a home for South 
Asian Muslims, he did not envision Pakistan being Islamic as such. As Ian 
Talbot argues, "Jinnah 's aim and that of the professional elite who controlled 
the [Muslim] League was to wrest a state in which Muslim economic, political 
and cultural interest could be safeguarded, but not to create an Islamic state." 7 
Indeed, Jinnah appears to have imagined a Pakistan that, in its domestic poli- 
tics and social policies, was largely free of religious distinction. 8 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that, despite Jinnah's secularism, Pakistan's 
raison d'etre was rooted in religious identity. Even if the country was supposed 
to be tolerant toward minority groups, it existed primarily for the benefit of a 
community defined by religion. Moreover, Jinnah died soon after Pakistan's 
founding, and his relatively secular vision was soon replaced by a more Is- 
lamist approach to state-building. Islam was used primarily as a tool for unify- 
ing the country. Although this emphasis on Islam may have helped to promote 
national unity, it also exacerbated Pakistan's differences with India. 

The need for such a unifying tool stemmed from the circumstances of 
Pakistan's creation. The two-nation theory that divided the subcontinent 
in 1947 clearly required, in Muhammed Iqbal's words, "the fullest national 
autonomy" for Indian Muslims. 9 However, as Husain Haqqani explains, "A 
separate Muslim nation could have remained part of a federal or confederal 
India under special power sharing arrangements." 10 Indeed, Jinnah may not 
initially have sought the establishment of a sovereign state when he lobbied 
for Muslim autonomy in the waning days of British rule. 11 Also, the notion 
that Hindus and Muslims each needed their own autonomous homelands was 
not universally obvious to Indian Muslims prior to partition. 12 Thus propo- 
nents of the creation of Pakistan faced difficulties in convincing many ordi- 
nary Muslims to support their project. 

As a result, the Muslim League offered a justification for Pakistani state- 
hood that was deliberately vague, and held different meanings for different 
audiences. It was not always clear, for example, whether Pakistan was to be 
an Islamic state or whether it was to be an otherwise pluralistic homeland 
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for Muslims. The League's vagueness not only encouraged Pakistanis to have 
unrealistic expectations as to the state's ability to solve their enduring social 
and political problems, it also created a crisis of identity and of justification 
for the Pakistani state itself. What was the purpose of Pakistan, and why was 
its creation necessary? These questions lingered even after the new state had 
emerged from the chaos of partition. 13 

Thus, after independence, Pakistanis needed a unifying identity around 
which they could rally and that would provide their new country with a 
clear purpose. Islam served this function. Pakistan soon made the transi- 
tion from being not simply a homeland for Muslims, but a state based on 
an Islamic identity. The army, which emerged as the preeminent institu- 
tion in the new Pakistani state, in particular used this Islamic identity as 
a means of ensuring national unity. It also used religion to justify its own 
leading position; only the army could protect Pakistan against such foes as 
"Hindu" India. This shift away from a relatively secular Muslim identity 
and purpose toward a more Islamist approach to state-building heightened 
the significance of religious differences between Pakistan and India. It also 
helped to ensure the political primacy of the army, which emerged as a bul- 
wark against the Indian enemy. Both of these effects helped to make the 
Indo-Pakistani dispute over Kashmir especially salient. Because of its Mus- 
lim-majority status, Kashmir became a central issue for a Pakistan increas- 
ingly concerned with promoting its Islamic identity. And the army had an 
organizational interest in ensuring that the conflict over Kashmir remained 
alive, thereby creating an enduring threat to national security and ensuring 
its own continuing relevance. 14 

Indian leaders, by contrast, had sought to portray India as a unified home 
for all South Asians, regardless of religion. Only rarely in India's history had 
the subcontinent's physical geography actually coincided with its political ar- 
chitecture. The British colonial project attempted permanently to create such 
a situation, forging a central political authority rooted in a single, unified sov- 
ereignty. The Indian National Congress internalized this approach, adopting 
the British goal of creating, in Aeysha Jalal's words, "a composite nationalism 
based on an indivisible central authority." This enabled it to neutralize po- 
tential movements for autonomy and to bring the quasi-independent princely 
states within its control. Congress' claim to be the sole legitimate representa- 
tive institution in an India riven by religion, ethnicity, and caste, necessarily 
implied a secular orientation for the new Indian state. 15 
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The Importance of Kashmir: 

From Domestic Politics to Security Issue 

We have seen that Islam became the unifying theme around which the Paki- 
stani state was constructed and maintained, particularly by the army. The 
Congress party insisted that the new Indian state would represent all Indians, 
regardless of religion or ethnicity. How did Kashmir emerge as the central 
contest between these contrasting approaches to state-building? First, Kash- 
mir's legal status in the wake of partition was highly controversial. At the time 
of independence, the fate of India's more than five hundred princely states was 
unclear. These states had enjoyed considerable autonomy during British rule, 
but now they had to decide whether to join India or Pakistan. Lord Mountbat- 
ten, India's last viceroy, laid down basic ground rules to guide their decision. 
First, the princely states would have to recognize the realities of geography; a 
state located deep in India could not opt to join Pakistan, and a state wholly 
within Pakistan could not become part of India. In addition, the states would 
be guided by the religion of their populations, with predominantly Muslim 
states joining Pakistan and Hindu-majority states acceding to India. 16 

Kashmir posed a problem on each front. It bordered both India and Paki- 
stan and did not fall squarely within either state. Although its population was 
predominantly Muslim, Kashmir's ruler was a Hindu. Thus it was not obvious 
which country Kashmir should join once the Indian subcontinent had been 
divided. Kashmir's maharaja, Hari Singh, vacillated and delayed making a 
decision as to whether to accede to India or to Pakistan. However, in October 
1947, a tribal rebellion erupted in the Poonch region of Kashmir. Before long, 
Pathan tribesmen and Pakistani soldiers in mufti captured Muzaffarabad 
and began advancing toward the Kashmiri capital of Srinagar. Hari Singh ap- 
pealed to Mountbatten in the hope of securing Indian assistance in repulsing 
the intruders. Mountbatten and Prime Minister Nehru agreed to send Indian 
forces to Kashmir. In return, however, they stipulated that Kashmir must ac- 
cede to India. The Kashmiri people would ratify the accession through a pleb- 
iscite, once hostilities in the region had ceased. Hari Singh agreed to India's 
terms. On October 26, the maharaja signed an instrument of accession, and 
Indian troops arrived in Srinagar shortly thereafter. 17 

India and Pakistan adopted diametrically opposed views regarding Kash- 
mir's accession to India. According to the Indians, Maharaja Hari Singh's sig- 
nature of the instrument of accession made Kashmir an integral part of the 
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Indian Union. Pakistan's subsequent attempts to seize the territory through 
war and insurgency were simply efforts to steal something that did not belong 
to them. The Indians have therefore been prepared to pay significant costs, 
including the large-scale use of military force, to retain control of Jammu and 
Kashmir and preserve the status quo in the region. 18 

The Pakistanis, by contrast, believed that Muslim-majority Kashmir's ac- 
cession to Hindu-majority India contradicted the principles underlying the 
partition of the Indian subcontinent. The Pakistanis further argued that be- 
cause a maharaja joined Kashmir to India, and the Indians never submitted 
the issue to a plebiscite, Kashmir's accession was undemocratic. For Pakistan, 
the Kashmir dispute became the "core issue" in its relationship with India. 19 
And wresting Jammu and Kashmir from India, through tactics ranging from 
support for insurgency to the outright use of military force, became a central 
national project. 20 

Why was this controversy over Kashmir's accession so important? Why 
did a disagreement over a mountainous territory with little economic or 
military potential emerge as the central issue in a bloody, protracted rivalry 
between India and Pakistan? What made the disagreement over Kashmir's 
disposition so important was the territory's Muslim-majority status; this in- 
fused Kashmir with enormous political significance following accession and 
in the decades ahead. Kashmir's disposition served as a test of the principles 
on which the Pakistani and Indian states were founded. 

Pakistan, the creation of which was supposedly necessary because Mus- 
lims could not live in a Hindu-majority India, could not allow a predomi- 
nantly Muslim region to become part of the Indian Union. If it was accept- 
able for Kashmiri Muslims to live in a Hindu India, surely the Muslims of 
Pakistani Punjab or Bengal could do the same. If this were the case, then the 
justification for Pakistan's existence would be tenuous at best. Similarly, an 
Indian state that staked its legitimacy on its transcendence of religion and 
ethnicity could not allow the fate of Kashmir to be decided on the basis of 
the territory's Muslim-majority status. If India could be forced to do so in the 
case of Kashmir, then it might well be coerced into doing the same elsewhere; 
nothing in principle could prevent other ethnic or religious minorities from 
claiming their own independence from the Indian Union. In a state as diverse 
as India, this could potentially result in an unraveling of the country. 21 

Thus neither India nor Pakistan could relinquish Kashmir, and the terri- 
tory became the symbolic object of contestation between the two countries. 
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Within India and Pakistan, Kashmir acquired street-level significance. Do- 
mestic political opponents would savage any Indian or Pakistani government 
that significantly compromised on Kashmir, inflating threats and offering up 
tough foreign policies in order to outbid the current leadership and energize 
the public against it. In such an environment, no government could long sur- 
vive. 22 As a result, finding a solution to the Kashmir dispute became virtu- 
ally impossible, with both Indian and Pakistani leaders clinging adamantly to 
their national positions. Thus, in South Asia, as in other cases in this volume, 
domestic political calculations have limited states' international freedom of 
action, reducing their ability to avoid conflict with their rivals. 23 

The Kashmir dispute, then, was at root an argument over ideas — the ideas 
that justified the founding and continued existence of the Pakistani and In- 
dian states. 24 These divergent ideas drove India's and Pakistan's domestic po- 
litical preferences on Kashmir and turned the two countries' disagreement 
over the territory into a major Indo-Pakistani security issue. 25 As a result, vio- 
lence over Kashmir marred India and Pakistan's relationship from virtually 
their first days of independence. 

Conflict over Kashmir Prior to the Long Peace 

India's and Pakistan's first war over Kashmir erupted after Indian troops ar- 
rived in the territory following Hari Singh's appeal to New Delhi. India's strat- 
egy in the conflict employed both diplomacy and military action. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, the Indians complained formally to the United Nations Security 
Council about Pakistani actions. They hoped that the UN would condemn 
Pakistan and call for the attackers' withdrawal from Kashmir. 26 Simultane- 
ously, the Indians commenced large-scale combat operations to oust intrud- 
ing forces. The Indians confined their operations to Kashmir, though they 
threatened to expand the fighting into Pakistan if the need arose. 27 

About one-third of Kashmir was under the intruders' control when Indian 
forces arrived in the territory. Despite its diplomatic and military efforts, In- 
dia did not succeed in changing this basic territorial division. After roughly 
one year of conflict, India controlled approximately two-thirds of Kashmir 
and Pakistan one-third of the territory. The war ground to a stalemate, with 
neither side able to significantly change the situation. The first Kashmir con- 
flict officially ended on January 1, 1949, under the auspices of a United Na- 
tions-sponsored cease-fire. 28 
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This was not the last war between India and Pakistan over Kashmir. In 
August 1965 Pakistani soldiers disguised as tribesmen infiltrated the Kash- 
mir Valley and attempted to instigate a popular uprising. This was to be fol- 
lowed by a conventional invasion of Kashmir, during which the Pakistan 
Army would seize the territory. The infiltrators did not, however, succeed in 
fomenting a rebellion. Instead, the Kashmiri population turned the intruders 
over to Indian authorities. 29 

Nonetheless, Pakistan launched the follow-on phase of its war plan, at- 
tacking Indian territory in southern Kashmir. Each side enjoyed some initial 
successes in the ensuing conflict, with the Pakistanis driving toward the In- 
dian city of Akhnur, and India expanding the war into Pakistan proper and 
advancing on Lahore and Sialkot. These offensives eventually stalled, how- 
ever, and by mid-September the war had become a stalemate. The two sides 
accepted a UN ceasefire resolution later in the month and agreed to return to 
the status-quo ante. Despite its inconclusive end, the war demonstrated that 
Kashmir remained a major issue of contention well after partition and the 
territory's accession to India. 30 

South Asia's "long peace," which saw a decades-long cessation of hostili- 
ties between India and Pakistan, began shortly after the 1965 conflict, with 
India's victory in the Bangladesh war. After Pakistan's first national election 
in October 1970, large-scale rioting erupted in East Pakistan. West Pakistani 
troops, deployed to quell the uprising, massacred their Bengali countrymen, 
and millions of refugees began flowing across the border into India in spring 
1971. India was unable to absorb the refugee flow and decided to split East 
and West Pakistan in order to end the crisis. India began supporting mukti 
bahini insurgents fighting the East Pakistani government in fall 1971. India at- 
tacked Pakistan after the Pakistanis conducted air strikes against Indian Air 
Force bases on December 3. Six Indian army divisions drove rapidly into East 
Pakistan and quickly took Dhaka. By December 16 Pakistani forces had sur- 
rendered, and the next day India declared a unilateral cease-fire. 31 

After the end of the war, Pakistan stopped challenging India over Kash- 
mir. The two sides did not directly confront one another again until the end 
of the 1990s. What accounted for this shift? As I demonstrate below, domestic 
political preferences regarding Kashmir did not change. At the domestic po- 
litical level, India remained determined to retain the existing territorial divi- 
sion of Kashmir, and Pakistan remained committed to undoing it. What did 
change was Pakistan's realization that it could no longer face India in direct 
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conflict. As a result the Pakistanis turned their attention to matters unrelated 
to Kashmir and avoided further confrontation with India. 

South Asia's Long Peace 

Pakistan's defeat in the Bangladesh war was devastating. The Indians had 
vivisected the country, creating Bangladesh out of the former East Pakistan. 
In addition, they had captured approximately five thousand square kilome- 
ters of territory and ninety thousand prisoners. India's victory also belied the 
myth of Pakistani martial superiority. Until this point, many Pakistanis be- 
lieved that Hindu India was incapable of prevailing over Muslim Pakistan 
in combat. Bangladesh, however, proved that India could in fact decisively 
defeat Pakistan on the battlefield. This was a shattering realization for Paki- 
stani leaders. 32 

Together, these developments made clear that the strategic environment 
in South Asia had decisively changed. Pakistan could no longer face India 
in a direct, large-scale conflict. If it did, Pakistan ran a serious risk of suffer- 
ing catastrophic defeat. As a result, Pakistan stopped challenging India in the 
wake of the Bangladesh war. Instead, Pakistani leaders turned their atten- 
tion to a variety of projects that did not involve Indo-Pakistani confrontation. 
For example, the Pakistani government began to pursue closer ties with other 
Muslim states, hosting an Islamic Summit Conference in Lahore in 1974. 33 
Pakistan simultaneously reduced its ties to the United States and the West, 
withdrawing from the South East Asian Treaty Organization and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 34 Pakistan also took steps to revitalize its mili- 
tary, diversifying its arms suppliers to avoid overdependence on the United 
States, evaluating the army's Bangladesh war performance, and enhancing 
civilian control over the military. 35 

Pakistan's domestic political preferences regarding Kashmir did not 
change during this period. Pakistani leaders were still deeply dissatisfied with 
Kashmir's territorial division and remained committed to altering it. The 
Pakistanis simply believed that, given strategic realities on the subcontinent, 
they could not pursue their goals in Kashmir at the present time. They hoped 
to do so at some later date, if and when the opportunity arose. As Prime Min- 
ister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto said, "Presently, I cannot go to war." But "if tomor- 
row the people of Kashmir start a freedom movement ... we will be with 
them. . . . We will fight if we want to fight. . . . This is an eternal position." 36 
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Bhutto believed that Pakistan had retained its right to contest the division 
of Kashmir by virtue of the Simla Agreement, which had ended the Bangla- 
desh war. The agreement stated that India and Pakistan would "settle their 
differences by peaceful means through bilateral negotiations or by other 
means mutually agreed upon by them." It also said that the Line of Control 
dividing Indian from Pakistani Kashmir would be "respected by both sides 
without prejudice to the recognized position of either side. Neither side shall 
seek to alter it unilaterally." In addition, the two sides agreed to "refrain from 
the threat or use of force in violation of this Line." 37 

The Indian government believed that the agreement solidified both the 
permanence of the territorial status quo in Kashmir and the principle of bi- 
lateralism in Indo-Pakistani dispute resolution. The Pakistanis, however, saw 
the matter quite differently. They believed that nothing in the Simla Agree- 
ment obviated their right to bring the Kashmir dispute before the United Na- 
tions. They also pointed out that the agreement expressly stipulated that it 
would not prejudice either side's recognized position on the issue and that 
both governments would agree on a time in the future to devise a final settle- 
ment of Kashmir. In the Pakistanis' view, this meant that the Simla Agree- 
ment did not foist upon them a permanent resolution of the Kashmir dispute. 
Rather, Simla was a temporary arrangement that preserved Pakistan's right 
to pursue a more congenial solution to Kashmir at a later date — through the 
United Nations, if they so desired. 38 

Despite this belief, however, the fact remained that Pakistan could pres- 
ently do nothing to dislodge India from Kashmir and thus stopped challeng- 
ing India on the issue. The result was South Asia's "long peace;" the region 
saw no more major Indo-Pakistani crises until the late 1980s and no more 
wars until the late 1990s. This was the longest period without a war between 
India and Pakistan since the two countries achieved independence. 

In the late 1980s, the Indo-Pakistani relationship became tense once again. 
Comparing the period from 1972-89 with the period from 1989-98 reveals that 
militarized disputes were five times as frequent after 1989 as they were prior 
to that date. One such dispute, in 1990, was sufficiently serious to cause the 
deployment of hundreds of thousands of Indian and Pakistani troops and 
to trigger high-level U.S. diplomatic intervention. Then, from 1998 to 2007, 
the Indo-Pakistani relationship declined even further; militarized crises be- 
tween the two countries became 14 percent more frequent than they had been 
between 1989 and 1998. 39 During this period, India and Pakistan fought their 
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first war since 1971 and experienced their largest-ever militarized standoff fol- 
lowing a terrorist attack on the Indian parliament. The end of the 1980s thus 
marked the beginning of a new period of regional tension. 

Why did South Asia's long peace come to a close? It did not do so because 
of a shift in domestic political preferences regarding the main issue of Indo- 
Pakistani contention. Both sides remained committed to their long-held posi- 
tions on Kashmir; India was still determined to maintain the existing divi- 
sion of the territory, while Pakistan wished to undo it. 40 The long peace ended, 
rather, because of a shift in the regional strategic environment. Specifically, 
two factors changed in the late 1980s that enabled Pakistan to begin challeng- 
ing India in Kashmir once again: the emergence in Kashmir of an anti-Indian 
insurgency, and Pakistan's acquisition of a nuclear weapons capability. 

A New Period of Tension 

Prior to 1989, the inhabitants of Kashmir had refused to capitalize on oppor- 
tunities to rebel against India. For example, during the 1965 war, Kashmiris 
had turned Pakistani infiltrators over to Indian authorities rather than join 
them in fomenting an anti-Indian uprising. During the late 1980s, however, 
Kashmiris lost patience with Indian rule. Better educated and more politi- 
cally active than before, they were frustrated by the erosion of the region's 
political institutions, which left them without an avenue for legitimate politi- 
cal expression. After the Indian government conspired with the Kashmiri Na- 
tional Congress to rig the state's 1987 elections, violent opposition became the 
only available means of dissent. Strikes, demonstrations, and antigovernment 
violence began in 1988 and escalated the following year. By 1990, an outright 
rebellion had erupted, with militants battling Indian security forces daily, 
and the Indian government dissolving the Kashmiri State Assembly and plac- 
ing the territory under Governor's Rule. 41 

Pakistan did not cause the Kashmir uprising, which resulted from the In- 
dian malfeasance and mismanagement noted above. However, the Pakistanis 
actively supported the insurgency from the beginning. 42 Pakistan's Inter-Ser- 
vices Intelligence agency (ISI) noted the Kashmiris' discontent with Indian 
rule in the late 1980s. The Pakistanis recognized that Kashmiris would at long 
last be willing to turn violently against India. Capitalizing on this disaffec- 
tion, the ISI helped Kashmiri rebels to launch the insurgency between 1988 
and 1990. 43 They were aided in their task by the end of the anti-Soviet Afghan 
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war, which provided a model of a successful insurgency strategy that Pakistan 
could emulate in Kashmir; a group of experienced military and intelligence 
officers who could support such a strategy; and large numbers of mujahideen 
who were now free to turn their attention from Afghanistan to Kashmir. 44 

The Kashmiri rebellion offered Pakistani leaders the opportunity they had 
long awaited, enabling them to take concrete steps to wrest Kashmir from 
India without risking catastrophic defeat. For the Pakistanis could now fight 
India by proxy, significantly increasing the costs to New Delhi of maintain- 
ing its presence in Kashmir without having to face India in a head-to-head 
contest on the battlefield. 45 Pakistan became deeply involved in the rebellion, 
providing the militants with arms, training, and financial and logistical sup- 
port. This assistance became a major component of Pakistani security policy 
and fundamentally shaped the character of the insurgency. 46 

Fighting India in Kashmir, even by proxy, was not risk-free, however. The 
possibility remained that India could lose patience with Pakistani provoca- 
tions and launch a large-scale military response, with potentially devastat- 
ing consequences. Pakistan's confidence in its ability to energetically pursue a 
proxy war in Kashmir while avoiding major Indian retaliation resulted from a 
second strategic development that occurred during the late 1980s — Pakistan's 
development of a nuclear weapons capability. 

Pakistan's nuclear program dated back to the 1950s. Though initially fo- 
cused on the production of civilian energy, the program took a military turn 
in the wake of the Bangladesh war and India's 1974 "peaceful nuclear explo- 
sion" [PNE]. 47 After the PNE, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto began calling for the cre- 
ation of an "Islamic bomb," since the communists, Christians, and Hindus 
now had atomic bombs of their own. 48 

The development of a nuclear capability would enhance the Pakistani gov- 
ernment's prestige at home and abroad. Most importantly, though, it would 
protect Pakistan against the possibility of a large-scale Indian attack. This, in 
turn, would not only enable Pakistan to defend itself against India — it would 
allow Pakistan to turn its attention to Kashmir once again after Bangladesh 
and the ensuing long peace. Insulated by nuclear weapons against the danger 
of a major Indian reprisal, Pakistan could actively support the Kashmiri in- 
surgency and potentially even seize some of the disputed territory outright, 
all from a position of relative safety. 49 

Pakistani leaders readily admit the importance of nuclear weapons to their 
Kashmir policy. According to Benazir Bhutto, for example, nuclear weapons 
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became a major factor in Pakistani thinking on Kashmir because "Islamabad 
saw its capability as a deterrence to any future war with India." A "conven- 
tional war could turn nuclear." Thus, even in the face of major Pakistani 
provocations in Kashmir, India would not respond with a large-scale conven- 
tional retaliation. "India could not have launched a conventional war" against 
a nuclear Pakistan, Bhutto continued. To do so would have been "suicide." 50 

Pakistani strategic analysts offer a similar opinion. According to Shireen 
Mazari, for example, "each side knows it cannot cross a particular threshold" 
in a nuclear environment. Thus "limited warfare in Kashmir becomes a vi- 
able option." 51 Even scholars who believe that nuclear weapons have generally 
stabilized the South Asian security environment admit that Pakistan's nuclear 
capacity allowed it to pursue a more aggressive Kashmir policy. According to 
Sumit Ganguly, for example, one of the "compelling reasons" that "embold- 
ened the Pakistani military to aid the insurgency in Kashmir" was that "they 
believed that their incipient nuclear capabilities had effectively neutralized 
whatever conventional military advantages India possessed." 52 

Significantly, the Pakistanis' nuclear calculations have largely proven cor- 
rect. Nuclear weapons have not wholly prevented Indian retaliation against 
Pakistan; the Indians have undertaken large-scale mobilization, and even 
limited war, in response to Pakistani provocations, despite Pakistan's nuclear 
capability. The Indians have not, however, been willing to launch a large-scale 
attack against a nuclear-armed Pakistan. Indeed, Indian decision-makers 
openly admit that such a response is not an option, given the risk of nuclear 
escalation that it would entail. 53 Thus the adoption of an asymmetric war- 
fare strategy backed by nuclear weapons enabled Pakistan to challenge In- 
dia in Kashmir once again and brought South Asia's long peace to a close. 
It also presented India with a thorny deterrence problem — how to convince 
Pakistan that the costs of continuing its proxy campaign in Kashmir will out- 
weigh the benefits of doing so. Thus far, the Indians have yet to devise a solu- 
tion to this puzzle. 54 

Conclusion 

South Asia's shift from a period of frequent conflict between 1947 and 1971, to 
a "long peace" between 1971 and the late 1980s, and back to period of tension 
and confrontation from the late 1980s to the present, resulted primarily from 
changes in the international strategic landscape. At the level of domestic poli- 
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tics, both sides stayed wedded to their long-held positions regarding the cen- 
tral issue of Indo-Pakistani contention; India remained determined to retain 
its portion of Kashmir and maintain the status quo, while Pakistan remained 
dissatisfied with the division of Kashmir and sought to wrest Jammu and 
Kashmir from India. Because they remained relatively constant on the rel- 
evant strategic issues, domestic political variables cannot explain changes in 
the intensity of the Indo-Pakistani rivalry. Rather, such changes were a func- 
tion of the shifting international strategic environment, where the debacle of 
the Bangladesh War engendered cautious Pakistani behavior during the long 
peace, and the Kashmir insurgency and a nuclear weapons capability encour- 
aged provocative Pakistani behavior thereafter. 

This is not, of course, to argue that domestic politics were irrelevant to 
the observed changes in Indo-Pakistani security relations. The Indo-Paki- 
stani rivalry itself was rooted in domestic politics; Kashmir became an issue 
primarily because of its relevance to India's and Pakistan's founding narra- 
tives and state-building projects. Fear of domestic political fallout made it 
difficult for politicians to back away from their established positions on the 
Indo-Pakistani dispute. Thus domestic politics clearly mattered to security 
relations between India and Pakistan during the periods in question. How- 
ever, they played a primarily permissive role, creating the possibility of both 
conflict and rapprochement, but not directly causing either development. The 
proximate cause of changes in the regional security environment lay instead 
in shifts in the strategic realm. 

As noted above, regional security relations since the late 1980s have been 
relatively conflictual. What is the prognosis for the future? Could yet another 
strategic change result in the de-escalation of the Indo-Pakistani rivalry? 

Some modest improvements in Indo-Pakistani security relations have re- 
cently occurred. For example, South Asia has not experienced a large-scale 
militarized confrontation since the 2001 attack on the Indian parliament. Af- 
ter that crisis, the two countries adopted various confidence-building mea- 
sures, such as a cease-fire along the Line of Control, and the liberalization of 
trade and transport between Indian and Pakistani Kashmir. They also began 
negotiations to resolve the Kashmir dispute. 55 Violence in Kashmir has de- 
clined. 56 

This does not mean, however, that we are entering a new period of re- 
gional tranquility akin to the earlier long peace. Kashmir remains tense, with 
terrorist incidents continuing to occur on a regular basis, and militant infil- 
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tration declining only slightly in the past several years. 57 Terrorist violence has 
also targeted India proper, most spectacularly with the 2008 Mumbai attacks. 
In the wake of the attacks, Indo-Pakistani relations deteriorated once again, 
and India suspended peace talks indefinitely. 58 

More ominously, a frustrated India is searching for a way to force Paki- 
stan to end its support for Islamist militancy. To this end, it is augmenting 
its conventional military capabilities and devising a new, aggressive military 
doctrine that will enable it to attack Pakistan quickly in the event of a crisis. 
Pakistani officials and analysts predict that Pakistan will respond by lowering 
its nuclear thresholds. If the jihadis launch another major attack, India could 
hold Pakistan responsible, regardless of whether the government was actually 
involved. If this occurs, the combination of increased Indian conventional 
capabilities backed by an aggressive doctrine, and lower Pakistani nuclear 
thresholds, could be a recipe for disaster. 59 Thus, far from entering another 
era of long peace, South Asia faces an especially dangerous period on the near 
horizon. 

What would it take for the region to transition from the dangers of the 
current security environment to a new period of relative tranquility? Neither 
India nor Pakistan is likely to abandon its long-standing domestic political 
goals regarding Kashmir. A major shift in the strategic landscape, however, 
could make continued pursuit of those goals infeasible, thus reducing the 
likelihood of destabilizing behavior and increasing the prospects for regional 
peace. Specifically, the Pakistani government could realize that it is now at a 
strategic crossroads. The asymmetric warfare strategy that it has pursued for 
decades against India has spun out of control, with the jihadis unwilling to do 
the bidding of their erstwhile masters and increasingly challenging Islamabad 
for control of the Pakistani state. 60 As a result, the Pakistani government may 
finally recognize that it faces mortal danger if it does not cease its support for 
militancy and truly work to crush the jihadis. 

If the Pakistanis genuinely take up this task, then they could fundamen- 
tally change the South Asian security environment. First, such efforts could 
persuade New Delhi to reduce military pressure on Pakistan, thereby allow- 
ing the Pakistanis to focus attention on counterinsurgency efforts at home 
rather than on protecting themselves against foreign threats. This would help 
to lower Indo-Pakistani tensions in the near term. Second, if the Pakistanis 
do manage to crush or cripple the jihadis, then they will remove the major 
source of regional instability. Kashmir will become more quiescent, terrorism 
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against India proper will decline, regional crises will become less frequent, 
and the two countries will be able to work to significantly improve their re- 
lationship. Thus another period of regional peace is possible, but only if a 
fundamental shift in the existing strategic environment occurs. Ironically, the 
great danger of today's security situation provides some hope that India and 
Pakistan can take the steps necessary to make this happen. 



Instability in Tibet and the 
Sino-lndian Strategic Rivalry: 
Do Domestic Politics Matter? 
Manjeet S. Pardesi 



Introduction 

The aim of this chapter is to understand the role, if any, played by domestic 
political factors in the escalation, de-escalation, or the maintenance of the 
Sino-lndian strategic rivalry China and India have been locked in a strate- 
gic rivalry since their emergence as modern nation-states in the late 1940s. 
At stake are issues of position in their overlapping "spheres of influence" in 
southern Asia (including the Himalayan region and the Tibetan plateau), 
Southeast Asia, parts of Central Asia, and increasingly the Indian Ocean re- 
gion, as well as fundamental national security issues that have emerged as a 
consequence of the contest between these two states for power and influence 
in these regions. 1 While mutual suspicion has been the constant theme of the 
Sino-lndian rivalry since its initiation in the 1940s, the period since then has 
witnessed rivalry escalation as well as de-escalation. Rivalry escalation and 
de-escalation has been both military (in the form of one war, several milita- 
rized disputes, and military confidence-building measures) and diplomatic 
(including the severance and restoration of full-scale diplomatic ties). 

In an attempt to understand the escalation and de-escalation dynamics, 
this chapter will study the consequences of instability in Tibet in 1959 and 
1987-89 and the Chinese military crackdown that followed it on the Sino-ln- 
dian rivalry. China's brutal repression of the Tibetan uprising in 1959 led to 
an escalation of the Sino-lndian rivalry, which almost immediately resulted 
in India granting refuge to the Dalai Lama who escaped into exile on March 
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30, 1959. It also resulted in two military clashes between China and India, at 
Longju (in what today is India's state of Arunachal Pradesh) in August 1959 
and at Kongka Pass (in Ladakh in India's state of Jammu and Kashmir) in Oc- 
tober 1959. 2 However, the aftermath of China's armed repression of the circle 
of protests that began in Tibet in September 1987, which ended with the im- 
position of martial law in Tibet in March 1989, led to a de-escalation of the 
Sino-lndian rivalry In the midst of this crisis in Tibet, the then Indian prime 
minister Rajiv Gandhi made a landmark trip to China in December 1988, the 
first such visit made by either side in more than three decades, and broke the 
impasse plaguing their relations since the 1962 Sino-lndian war. 

How can we account for the differences in the rivalry dynamics between 
China and India to two ostensibly similar events? Did domestic politics in 
either country have a role in influencing these varying outcomes? If not, what 
are the other factors that influenced these decisions in China and India, and 
why did domestic politics not have any influence on the rivalry dynamics? 
These are some of the questions that this chapter will attempt to answer. Be- 
fore proceeding it should be noted that as seen from Beijing, Tibet is an "in- 
ternal" issue for China, and therefore the developments in Tibet and its con- 
sequences for the Sino-lndian rivalry means that domestic issues do matter 
(at least for the Chinese side). However, as explained subsequently, the aim of 
this paper is to understand the impact of different domestic-level variables on 
the decision to escalate or de-escalate the rivalry as opposed to merely stating 
that domestic issues matter because Tibet is an internal issue for China. 

The next section of this chapter will propose a causal, mechanisms-based 
account of rivalry dynamics in order to understand the factors leading to the 
decisions of Chinese and Indian leaders to escalate or de-escalate their rivalry 
as the case may be. This will be followed by a brief discussion of the role of 
domestic political variables in foreign policy decision-making in China In- 
dia (before the end of the cold war). The subsequent section will discuss the 
salience of Tibet for the Sino-lndian rivalry. Using the causal, mechanisms- 
based account of rivalry dynamics proposed here, this section will also ex- 
plain why Indian and Chinese leaders escalated their rivalry in 1959 while de- 
escalating it 1987-89. 

It will be shown that the most important causal variable influencing the 
Sino-lndian rivalry has been the perception of threat from the rival by key 
decision-makers. The Sino-lndian rivalry escalated in 1959 as a consequence 
of a significant deterioration of their mutual threat environment. As such, 
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domestic politics played no role in the decision to escalate the rivalry in either 
country in 1959. However, domestic politics became an important factor in 
India after the initial decision to escalate the rivalry and played an important 
role in the dynamics leading to the 1962 border war with China. It will also 
be shown that when the threat perception remained unchanged, then ceteris 
paribus, the status quo was maintained. However, when the threat percep- 
tion remained unchanged but other factors such as the military balance, al- 
lies, and other threats changed, they caused the rivalry dynamics to change as 
well. Both India and China de-escalated their rivalry in 1988 even as the threat 
perception of their key decision-makers vis-a-vis one another remained un- 
changed during this period. India de-escalated the rivalry in 1988 because of 
the loss of support from its Soviet ally. At the same time, India was also mili- 
tarily involved in other crises in South Asia. However, as a consequence of its 
perception of a favorable military balance vis-a-vis China, India felt confident 
enough to de-escalate the rivalry. China de-escalated its rivalry with India in 
1988 because India's loss of Soviet support at the time of the Sino-Soviet rap- 
prochement had significantly improved China's security environment. At the 
same time, China was occupied with other threats in East Asia and was also 
aware of the India's improving military capabilities. In other words, in none 
of the cases examined did domestic political variables exert any influence in 
the initial decision to escalate or de-escalate the rivalry. 

Two-level Rivalry Dynamics 

A Causal, Mechanisms-based Account of Rivalry Dynamics 
"Mechanism-based accounts select salient features of episodes, or significant 
differences among episodes, and explain them by identifying within those epi- 
sodes robust mechanisms of relatively general scope." 3 Two main episodes or 
cases have been selected for analysis in this research. These include the impact 
of Chinese armed suppression of the Tibetan uprising in 1959 and 1987-89 on 
the Sino-lndian rivalry. They have been selected because they represent two 
instances of a similar class of events — Chinese armed intervention — that gen- 
erate different outcomes. In the first instance, we observe an escalation of the 
Sino-lndian rivalry, while we witness de-escalation in the second instance. 
Chinese armed intervention in the same region — Tibet — also helps us control 
for a number of other factors such as the importance of the region in question 
for the rivalry under study. Arguably, Chinese armed intervention in another 
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region claimed and controlled by China such as Inner Mongolia or Xinjiang 
will not have the same salience for India or the Sino-lndian rivalry. 

As a first step, this chapter will employ Mill's "method of difference" to 
eliminate conditions that are present in both the cases under study. 4 Accord- 
ing to the logic of elimination in this method, conditions that are common to 
both cases cannot account for the difference in their outcomes. Hence, these 
factors can be eliminated from the explanation. However, the conditions that 
were not present in both the cases can be regarded only as "possibly" 5 caus- 
ally associated with the outcome under consideration. In other words, these 
same conditions may not be present in other cases with the same outcome as 
a consequence of equifinality. 

As such, in order to explain the decisions to escalate or de-escalate the 
rivalry, this study will employ the process-tracing method as the next step 
after employing Mill's "method of difference." Process-tracing compensates 
the inability of Mill's method to accommodate equifinality by identifying 
the causal mechanisms leading to a particular decision. Causal mechanisms 
can be identified "after the fact" 6 through an examination of primary and 
secondary sources pertaining to the decision-making process, and by infer- 
ring causal mechanisms after logically eliminating competing explanations. 
Such explanations "lend themselves to 'local theory' in which the explanatory 
mechanisms and processes operate quite broadly, but combine locally as a 
function of initial conditions and adjacent processes to produce distinctive 
trajectories and outcomes." 7 

This chapter will show that the application of Mill's "method of differ- 
ence" eliminates all domestic political variables from influencing the deci- 
sion-making process in China in both of these cases. However, in the case 
of India, the application of Mill's "method of difference" eliminates all the 
domestic-level variables with the exception of public opinion and media, and 
the military (the latter being important only in 1987-89). But the application 
of the process-tracing method demonstrates that even these domestic-level 
factors did not play any role in influencing the decisions in India in 1959 or 
in 1987-89. In other words, in both India and China, it was the international- 
level variables that determined the initial rivalry dynamics. However, domes- 
tic-level factors became important in India after the initial decision to escalate 
the rivalry was taken in 1959 and played an important role in the events lead- 
ing to the 1962 Sino-lndian war. 

In order to ascertain that domestic politics indeed did not play any impor- 
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tant role in the initial decision to escalate or de-escalate the rivalry, this study 
will also analyze the outcome of a "pathway case" 8 — the impact of Chinese 
armed suppression of the Tibetan uprising of 2008 on the Sino-lndian rivalry. 
The purpose of a "pathway case" is to "elucidate causal mechanisms" 9 in cases 
where a hypothesized cause is expected to have a significant influence. As is 
explained subsequently, post-1989 there have been important changes in In- 
dian and Chinese domestic political systems that increase the probability of 
domestic political factors influencing foreign policy decisions. Consequently, 
if it can be demonstrated that domestic political factors did not play any role 
in 2008 either, then it increases the robustness of the finding. Indeed, it will 
be shown that the decision to continue with the status quo in the Sino-lndian 
rivalry in 2008 was not influenced by domestic political factors, even as some 
uncertainties remain. 

Variables and Hypotheses 

The Basic Proposition — Perception of Threat The causal, mechanisms- 
based explanation begins with a change in the mutual threat environment 
of the constituent rivals. A state's threat environment represents the security 
dangers that it faces. These security dangers may be external or internal. 
External security dangers include the possibility of armed aggression by 
the rival, the capture of disputed territory, or even the introduction of new 
military-technological capabilities in the rival's arsenal. Internal security 
dangers include the possibility of secession and armed insurgency. These 
internal security dangers may be exploited by the rival. When decision-makers 
perceive that the state's security environment has deteriorated significantly, 
they are more likely to engage in risky behavior and raise the stakes. This 
proposition is supported by prospect theory, which argues that individuals 
are risk-acceptant when they identify themselves in the domain of loss, but 
are risk-averse when they identify themselves in the domain of gain. 10 This 
leads us to our first basic proposition — the perception of an increased threat 
from the rival will lead the decision-makers to escalate the rivalry. 

A state's decision to escalate the rivalry in this instance is impervious to 
domestic political variables. If a national leader does not escalate the rivalry 
in the face of a deteriorating threat environment, then he/she maybe unlikely 
to maintain domestic political power. Even if there is no domestic pressure to 
escalate the rivalry, the national leader is likely to escalate it for its perceived 
negative consequences for the state's national security. However, if the percep- 
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tion of a state's threat environment remains unchanged then the decision to 
escalate, de-escalate, or maintain the status quo in the rivalry may depend on 
a number of other factors, both international and domestic. 

Other International-Level Variables At the international level, the decision- 
makers are likely to factor in the balance of military power between the 
rivals, the presence or absence of allies, and the presence or absence of other 
threats, rivals, and military commitments. The balance of military power is 
a function of both the overall capabilities of the states and their ability to 
exploit situation-specific opportunities. A favorable military balance exists 
when a given state has the capabilities as well as the opportunity to use it to 
change the status quo. Considerations of political goals as well as the future 
balance of power are almost always involved before deciding whether or not 
to militarily escalate the rivalry. 

The presence of an ally that may step in diplomatically or militarily to 
defend the state or provide it with advanced military technology provides in- 
centives to escalate the conflict. Finally, the presence or absence of other rivals 
and threats as well as use of force elsewhere are factors that influence whether 
or not the given rivalry is escalated. The larger the number of external rivals 
and threats, and the greater the military commitment to use force elsewhere, 
the fewer the resources a given state will have at its disposal to escalate the 
given rivalry. 

Logically, we have the following propositions: If the perception of a state's 
threat environment remains unchanged, then ceteris paribus, the status quo 
in the rivalry is maintained. Otherwise, a decision to escalate, de-escalate, or 
maintain the rivalry depends on the balance of military power, the presence 
or absence of external allies, and the presence or absence of other external 
rivals, threats, and military commitments. A favorable shift in the military 
balance increases the incentives to escalate the rivalry (and conversely an un- 
favorable military balance increases the incentives to de-escalate the rivalry), 
all else being equal. The presence of an ally increases the incentives to escalate 
the rivalry (and conversely the loss of an ally increases the incentives to de- 
escalate the rivalry), all else being equal. And finally, the presence of other 
external threats, rivals, and military commitments increase the incentive to 
de-escalate the rivalry, all else being equal. Conversely, their absence increases 
the incentives to escalate the rivalry. 

Domestic-Level Variable In addition to the executive and his/her cabinet, 
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there are a number of important actors at the domestic level that can possibly 
influence the decision to escalate, de-escalate, or maintain the status quo in 
the rivalry. The most important actors include other governmental agencies 
(such as the legislature, the ministries of foreign affairs and defense), political 
parties, public opinion and mass media, and the military There are a number 
of variables here, and there is a lively literature in international relations 
analyzing their impact on a state's foreign policy. 

Allison's study of the Cuban missile crisis is the standard text in the litera- 
ture that argues that bureaucratic politics matters and that foreign policy de- 
cisions are a product of bargaining between different governmental agencies 
and major actors while also being influenced by the routines and standard 
operating procedures of governmental bureaucracies. 11 However, this view has 
been challenged, and it has been argued that when the issues at stake are im- 
portant, the top officials can overcome the tug-of-wars among governmental 
bureaucracies to formulate foreign policy. 12 

There is also a wide literature on the impact of the split between the leg- 
islative and the executive on foreign policy decision-making. 13 However, the 
chief drawback of this literature is that while we understand that the legisla- 
tive matters, there is little consensus on when and how it matters. Another 
strand of scholarship argues that different political parties and factions with 
different ideas on national security have different impacts on foreign policy 
especially as they rotate in and out of power. 14 

So far as the impact of public opinion and media on foreign policy is con- 
cerned, there are two dominant views in the literature, the "pluralist model" 
that argues that public opinion and media can influence foreign policy in a 
bottom-up fashion, and the "elite model" that argues that governments in- 
fluence the public opinion and media on foreign policy issues in a top-down 
fashion. 15 However, it remains unclear whether public opinion and media in- 
form the policymaking process itself or if they wield an influence during its 
implementation. 

Finally, studies that analyze the role of militaries in foreign and security 
policymaking have also put forward a wide variety of arguments ranging 
from the inherent propensity in the military's organizational culture to esca- 
late conflicts, 16 to identifying the conditions under which militaries engage in 
foreign aggression to divert attention away from domestic turmoil. 17 However, 
it remains unclear why certain situations lend themselves to interference by 
the military in policymaking while others do not. 
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In sum, this impressive literature on the domestic sources of foreign policy 
notwithstanding, we have a limited understanding of why these factors mat- 
ter in some situations but not others, let alone their role in the rivalry process. 
Moreover, the overwhelming amount of this research focuses on one single 
country, the United States. Arguably, the domestic political factors that are 
influential in foreign policymaking in the United States (a presidential de- 
mocracy) are different from those in India (a parliamentary democracy) or 
China (an authoritarian state dominated by a single party). As such, it is im- 
portant to empirically determine which domestic level factors matter in the 
foreign policymaking arena in India and China before analyzing their influ- 
ence on the Sino-lndian rivalry dynamic. The next section of this chapter will 
empirically determine if the legislature, governmental bureaucracies, political 
parties, public opinion and media, and the military have any impact on the 
process of foreign policy making in India and China before analyzing the es- 
calation and de-escalation dynamics of the Sino-lndian rivalry. 

Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy 
Decision-making Before i989 ,s 

China 

The three most important organs in the political process of the People's Re- 
public of China (PRC) since its emergence in 1949 have been the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP), the central governing apparatus, and the People's 
Liberation Army (PLA). 19 However, during the era of Mao Zedong, the first 
chairman of the CCP, Mao himself stood as the "unchallenged leader" at the 
apex of the Chinese political system. 20 The PRC was formed in 1949 not as 
a result of a successful communist revolution, but as a result of the CCP's 
military victories against "its nationalist rivals domestically and the Japanese 
invaders." 21 Mao's central position in the PRC was a consequence of his domi- 
nant role during the so-called revolutionary period within the CCP as well as 
his (and the CCP's) relationship with the PLA that ensured the victory of the 
CCP in the Chinese civil war. 

The Leninist discipline of the CCP — a consequence of the CCP's orientation 
toward the Soviet Union — resulted in a hierarchical organization that demanded 
strict obedience once a decision was made. As a consequence, the CCP is not 
only a disciplined party machine with established norms, but also had a char- 
ismatic leader in Mao whose leadership was legitimized as a consequence of his 
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central role during the revolutionary period. "There is simply no case of Mao 
not getting his way when he insisted upon it; to the extent the other top leaders 
exercised their influence it was through their various assigned roles [assigned 
by Mao] ... or by using opportunities presented by Mao to push a particular 
advocacy thereafter." 22 In other words, Mao alone was ultimately responsible 
for the decisions made by the Chinese state during his lifetime. This was par- 
ticularly true in terms of retaining authority over national security issues and 
setting guidelines on foreign policy. 23 Mao alone received foreign policy papers 
from Zhou Enlai, his premier and foreign minister, for making decisions with 
only "information copies" 24 being sent to other leading members of the CCP, 
particularly Liu Shaoqi 25 and Deng Xiaoping. 26 

The central role of the paramount leader in the Chinese political system 
continued well into the Dengist era. MacFarquhar has argued that "despite 
Deng's genuine efforts to avoid playing a Mao-like role, it seemed that the 
Chinese polity still demanded the linchpin of the maximum leader! n7 While 
other top leaders have played an important role in determining policy in 
China, the paramount leaders have always been able to intervene and hold 
his own whenever they have chosen to do so. Deng "could make any foreign 
policy decision on his own, although he tended to avoid dictatorial fiats and 
to build consensus through consultation." 28 

Since the beginning of the Maoist era, the CCP established complete con- 
trol over the formal government apparatus. The most important body in the 
central state apparatus is the State Council, which runs the daily function- 
ing of the government through different ministries and councils. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the CCP and its Secretariat (which include the paramount 
leader and his close associates) control the selection of the premier, vice 
premiers, ministers, and heads of the government departments through an 
elaborate Soviet-style nomenklatura system. 29 At the same time, the CCP had 
also set up parallel party departments for each functional subsystem of the 
government (including foreign affairs) during the Maoist era to control its ac- 
tivities. 30 The role of the state organs in the CCP is "to implement party poli- 
tics." 31 This meant that during the Maoist era, the bureaucracies of the state 
had no independent influence on foreign policymaking. Prominent leaders in 
the state institutions like Zhou did bring their own personal style to China's 
foreign affairs. However, as has already been noted, the ultimate authority in 
foreign affairs and on national security matters rested with Mao himself. 

During the Dengist era, especially in the 1980s, there was a conscious ef- 
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fort to separate the organs of the state from the CCP, especially in the realm of 
economic decision-making. However, this program was suspended and even 
reversed somewhat after the 1989 Tiananmen Square incident. 32 In spite of 
this, there has been a "pluralization of actors and interests" in the realm of 
foreign policymaking in China, and the State Council has become somewhat 
more involved in foreign affairs. However, with the limited exception of eco- 
nomic diplomacy, the State Council mostly plays the role of policy coordina- 
tion as opposed to policy formulation. 33 Indeed, decision-making power with 
regard to key countries, including India, rests with the paramount leader and 
his close associates. "This has been particularly true during periods of policy 
adjustment and when implementation details could have affected the posture 
of China's overall relationship with the major powers." 34 

The CCP tightly controls the media as well as the topics of permissible 
discussion in China. The media serves as the "mouthpiece" of the CCP and 
the government, and it stresses uniformity in public opinion. The Chinese 
media have two faces — open (gongkai) and closed (neibu) — which serve dif- 
ferent purposes. 35 The aim of the closed media, which is carefully restricted 
to targeted audiences, primarily the party cadre and members with political 
responsibilities to implement party/governmental policies, is to provide them 
with adequate information to carry out their duties. The aim of the open me- 
dia is to inform the public about party (and governmental) policies and to 
build a consensus for their implementation. China's powerful propaganda 
and education xitong carefully controls the gongkai print and broadcast media 
in the country to shape public behavior. 36 In the Maoist and Dengist eras, 
the Chinese leadership strictly controlled the creation and dissemination of 
information in a top-down fashion to shape and reshape public opinion on 
domestic as well as foreign policy issues. 

Given its revolutionary and postrevolutionary history, the PLA has always 
been a highly politicized organization. 37 However, the CCP maintains strict 
control over the PLA. The Central Military Commission (CMC) of the CCP 
controls the PLA and national security affairs. It is an unwritten rule in the 
political system of the PRC that the paramount leader should be in charge of 
the CMC. 38 The relationship between the party and the army can be traced 
back to the revolutionary period when the PLA functioned under the leader- 
ship of the CCP. However, during the Maoist period, it became a relationship 
between "Mao and his generals" as the only civilian who served continuously 
in the CMC apart from Mao himself until 1975 was Deng. 39 With the control 
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of the CMC, Mao was able to control the highest-level body responsible for 
making defense policy for the PRC. 

Like Mao before him, Deng assumed the leadership of the CMC in 1981 
and controlled the formulation of defense policy in China. He also enjoyed 
high military status as a consequence of the role that he had played during the 
revolution. 40 However, analogous to Mao he was "unable to restore full civil- 
ian control" on the party's CMC. 41 In other words, China's paramount lead- 
ers were able to control the PLA and formulate the country's defense policy 
through their leadership in the CMC even as they were unable to civilianize 
that body itself. 

In sum, the Chinese foreign policy decision-making process during the 
Maoist and Dengist eras was dominated by the paramount leader and his small 
team of close associates with the paramount leader essentially having a veto on 
the policy. 42 The legislature, other state bureaucracies, and military were tightly 
controlled by the paramount leader and the top leadership and, as such, were 
unable to independently influence foreign policy. Finally, being a textbook ex- 
ample of the elite model described above, public opinion and the media played 
no independent role in foreign policymaking during this period either. While 
the Dengist state was less monolithic and autocratic than the Maoist state, the 
essential authoritarian nature of the Chinese state and the Leninist organi- 
zation and discipline of the CCP survived this leadership transition. 43 As the 
decision-making process in China was restricted to the top leadership led by 
the paramount leader, Mill's "method of difference" eliminates domestic-level 
variables from having any independent effect on the Sino-lndian rivalry dy- 
namics, as they remained constant throughout the period under consideration 
and therefore in the two cases under investigation here. 

India 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the first prime minister of India and the "founding archi- 
tect" of its foreign policy, was also the minister of external affairs until his 
death in 1964. 44 After independence, Nehru dominated the conceptualization 
and implementation of India's foreign policy. This was not only due to his po- 
sition in the government but also because he was the only senior leader of the 
Indian National Congress (INC, the political party that won for India its free- 
dom) with an extensive knowledge of foreign affairs. Nehru's role in India's 
foreign policymaking was further enhanced because two of India's three most 
important leaders died soon after independence. Mahatma Gandhi was assas- 
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sinated in 1948 while Vallabhbhai Patel, Nehru's deputy prime minister and 
an individual with very different ideas on foreign policy, died in 1950. Nehru's 
assumption of the foreign affairs portfolio and the concentration of foreign 
policy decision-making in the Prime Minister's Office (PMO) meant that the 
institutional framework of foreign policymaking remained underdeveloped 
during the Nehru years. 45 

According to the Indian Constitution, the president is the nominal com- 
mander-in-chief; however, foreign policymaking in India is dominated by the 
prime minister and members of his/her cabinet in charge of foreign and se- 
curity policies, which primarily includes the ministers of external affairs, de- 
fense, finance, and home affairs. 46 Even as the Parliament is the "cornerstone" 
of the Indian political system, it only exercises "ex post facto" control over 
issues related to foreign affairs and national security. 47 The primary influence 
of the Parliament over defense and foreign affairs is via their budgetary con- 
trol over the annual funds allocated to the ministries concerned. 48 Control 
by the Parliament is otherwise exercised through parliamentary debates after 
the PMO or the cabinet has taken a decision or via various investigative com- 
mittees (many ad hoc) that are created to monitor the implementation of a 
decision. In other words, the legislature in India has no influence over the 
formulation of foreign affairs and national security policies. Cohen sums this 
up succinctly: 

Parliament has little voice in the routine conduct of foreign policy . . . and need 
not be consulted prior to or during a crisis. It does not even have a role in the 
declaration of war, nor is its consent necessary to ratify a treaty. The guiding 
principle is that the prime minister is the leader of the majority party, and a 
parliamentary vote would be redundant. 49 

Nehru's overwhelming dominance in the making of Indian foreign policy not- 
withstanding, he tried to consult opposition leaders on important policy is- 
sues despite their weakness and the small representation of their parties in the 
Parliament. 50 However, after the passing away of Nehru, "India began moving 
toward the de facto presidentialization of the political system and the further 
centralization of the foreign policymaking process" as the PMO strengthened 
its role in this arena. 51 The prime ministers that followed Nehru — Lai Bahadur 
Shastri (INC), Indira Gandhi (INC), Morarji Desai (Janata Party), and Rajiv 
Gandhi (INC) — further centralized the foreign policymaking process in the 
PMO and even stopped consulting opposition leaders. In fact, during Rajiv 
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Gandhi's tenure as the prime minister (1984-89), the Congress Party en- 
joyed an overwhelming dominance in the Parliament by controlling almost 
80 percent of the seats in the Indian Parliament — the highest ever — and saw 
no need to consult with the Parliament whatsoever. 52 While independent In- 
dia has been a multiparty democracy from the very beginning, the Congress 
Party enjoyed near-hegemonic status at the all-India level until 1989. The 
domination of the Congress Party ensured that India's foreign and security 
policy was not affected by opposition parties. 53 

Given the centrality of the PMO and the cabinet, the different foreign and 
security policy bureaucracies in India — the Ministry of External Affairs, the 
Ministry of Defense, the Ministry of Home Affairs, and the Ministry of Fi- 
nance — play no direct role in the formulation of policies. The impact of these 
bureaucracies on policymaking is only felt via the ministers heading these 
bureaucracies through their inclusion in the prime minister's cabinet. How- 
ever, like the Parliament, these bureaucracies do affect the implementation of 
the policies. 54 

The role of public opinion and the media on the making of Indian foreign 
policy remains understudied. 55 By and large, the Indian population has not 
concerned itself with foreign affairs. Until recently, foreign policy issues have 
not been of electoral concern in the Indian democracy. 56 Even though there 
are no explicit opinion surveys, the only possible exceptions to this lack of 
public interest in foreign affairs are in India's relations with its immediate 
neighbors, 57 and in its nuclear policy. 58 Despite public interest in these issues, 
it is not clear how it actually impacts foreign and security policy formulation. 

In the case of India's relations with China, it has been argued that the In- 
dian public opinion was "repulsed" by the brutality and repression of religion 
by the PLA in Tibet, and being the leader of a democratic state Nehru had no 
choice but to grant refuge to the Dalai Lama in 1959. 59 However, in the run-up 
to Rajiv Gandhi's landmark trip to China in 1988 that de-escalated the Sino- 
lndian rivalry, it is argued that there was an "orchestrated attempt" by the 
Indian government to influence public opinion through coverage in the news 
media. 60 The 1959 case seems like an example of the "plural model" discussed 
above, while the 1988 case seems to fit the "elite model." Therefore, it remains 
to be empirically determined if these factors were indeed at work influencing 
the Sino-lndian rivalry dynamics. 

Finally, India is perhaps unique among middle and great powers in that 
the military plays almost no role in the making of its foreign and security 
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policies in the sense that the military's advice is "detached from political and 
strategic decisions." 61 Unlike China, "India did not start its independent life 
with a political army that claimed a share in the nationalist movement and 
the winning of independence." 62 In fact, the loyalty of the Indian Army to the 
British colonial government had made India's civilian leaders very suspicious 
of the military. 63 From the very beginning, the civilian leadership of indepen- 
dent India under the leadership of Nehru took a number of steps to reduce its 
political role and to guarantee its complete subordination to civilian leaders. 64 
Under the colonial regime, the chief of the armed forces had direct access to 
the political leadership and in the decision-making process. However, after 
independence, the decision-making apparatus did not make any provisions 
for the armed forces to provide direct representation in the Defense Commit- 
tee of the Cabinet, the apex defense policymaking body 65 Nehru strengthened 
the idea that "professional competence, not political initiatives was the first 
requirement of the Indian Army." 66 

Consequently, India has a professional and largely apolitical military For 
example, even when India flirted briefly with authoritarianism from 1975-77 
under Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's "emergency rule," she did not involve 
the armed forces. 67 The one possible exception to the subdued role of the mil- 
itary in defense and security policymaking is during General K. Sundarji's 
term as the chief of army staff (1986-1989). It is believed that "inadequate 
civilian oversight" in the planning and execution of Operation Brasstacks, a 
military exercise conducted by the Indian military as an experiment of armed 
diplomacy vis-a-vis Pakistan, heightened the tensions between India and Pak- 
istan in 1986-87. 68 Since General Sundarji's term coincides with the planning 
and execution of Operation Chequerboard — a military exercise conducted 
by the Indian military as an experiment of armed diplomacy vis-a-vis China 
(1987-88) — and also with the de-escalation of the Sino-lndian rivalry in De- 
cember 1988, the impact of the Indian military and its leadership on the Sino- 
lndian rivalry dynamics needs to be empirically determined. 

In sum, analogous to the Chinese case, the foreign policy decision-making 
apparatus in India is controlled by the top leadership, which in the Indian 
case includes the prime minister at the apex along with his/her cabinet. The 
application of Mill's "method of difference" eliminates domestic factors like 
the influence of the legislature, opposition political parties, and governmen- 
tal bureaucracies from influencing the Sino-lndian rivalry dynamics as their 
influence remains constant in the two cases under study here. However, the 
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Indian case does include the possibility of two domestic-level factors-public 
opinion and mass media (in 1959 and 1987-89), and the military (in 1987-89)- 
in influencing rivalry dynamics. The mechanisms through which these fac- 
tors influence their rivalry (if they do) will be determined through process- 
tracing in the next section. 

Instability in Tibet and the Sino-lndian Rivalry 
The Importance of Tibet 

Tibet is an important factor in Sino-lndian relations. "The Tibet issue is not 
simply the internal affair of China that the Chinese government insists it is. 
It has ramifications that touch on international concerns and regional stabil- 
ity; particularly with regard to India." 69 This is not to argue that the Sino- 
lndian rivalry is Tibet-centric or that Tibet is the most important factor in the 
Sino-lndian relationship. However, the salience of Tibet lies in the fact that it 
influences both the positional and the spatial dimensions of the Sino-lndian 
strategic rivalry. 70 

The Salience of Tibet for China The major thrust behind China's foreign 
and security policy is China's deep-rooted quest to "regain major-power 
status." 71 Throughout the twentieth century, Chinese nationalist elite from 
across the political spectrum, whether republican, nationalist, or communist 
have sought to reclaim China's status at the apex of the power hierarchy 
in Asia. 72 Apart from its sheer size and power potential, Chinese claims to 
primacy in Asia stemmed from a number of real and perceived historical 
memories, 73 the most important strands of which were the memory of a 
Sinocentric international order in East Asia, Southeast Asia, as well as parts 
of Central Asia; 74 China's "national humiliation" at the hands of Western and 
Japanese imperial powers from roughly the mid-nineteenth century onward 
(which ended up destroying this Sinocentric international order); 75 and the 
immense pride in the brilliant achievements of the Chinese civilization over 
the course of its long and continuous history, including (but not limited to) 
the invention of gunpowder, paper, printing, and the magnetic compass. 76 

The exploitation of the weakened Qing Empire and the destruction of the 
Sinocentric international order by Western imperial powers and Japan led 
the Chinese political leaders and even the masses to perceive the post-1842 
period as an era of "national humiliation." 77 According to Gries, national hu- 
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miliation is neither an objective representation of China's past, nor is it an 
invention of the Chinese nationalists. Instead, the constant reworking of its 
meaning is central to what it means to be Chinese today. 78 However, as a con- 
sequence of this perception of national humiliation, China is "determined to 
end all aspects of China's 'humiliation,' to block out all remnants of China's 
past weakness and degradation, and to prevent its recurrence." 79 

In other words, at the center of the worldview of the Chinese leaders from 
the early twentieth century has been the quest to reemerge as a great power in 
Asia and to undo the remnants of all "unequal treaties" and "extraterritorial" 
concessions made to the imperial powers. The 1903-4 British Indian military 
expedition into Tibet had granted extraterritorial rights to British India, in- 
cluding the right to place a small military contingent there while placing lim- 
its on Chinese military presence in that region. Consequently, the "reposses- 
sion" of Tibet became linked with reversing China's national humiliation. In 
the Chinese worldview, the repossession of Tibet, reversing national humili- 
ation, and reclaiming its lost great power status in Asia were all interlinked. 
Consequently, a year after proclaiming the creation of the PRC, Mao launched 
the military invasion of Tibet in 1950 and legitimized this military annexation 
of Tibet after signing the 17-Point Agreement with the Dalai Lama. 80 

A discussion of the ambiguous international status of Tibet through its 
history is beyond the scope of this study 81 Suffice it to say here that in spite 
of the official Chinese claim that Tibet has been an integral part of China 
since the Yuan Dynasty (1279-1368), it was only the Manchu rulers of the Qing 
Dynasty (1644-1911) who managed to politically and militarily control Tibet. 
However, even their direct control of Tibet's political and military affairs 
lasted for only eight decades at best — from 1720 when the Qing sent a military 
expedition into Tibet in response to the Zungharian (a Mongol tribe) inva- 
sion of Tibet until the White Lotus Rebellion (1796-1804), which marked the 
beginning of the decline of the Qing. In spite of this, a Qing representative 
known as the Amban and a small Qing military contingent were stationed in 
Lhasa from 1720 until the formal collapse of the Qing in 1911. 82 After the col- 
lapse of the Qing Dynasty, Tibet formally declared its independence in 1913. 83 

The Salience of Tibet for India The noted Indian strategist K. M. Panikkar 
made a prescient observation around the time of India's independence in 
1947. He pointed out that the Himalayas would not be able to serve as India's 
protective barriers in the north. He further added: 
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The essential point about the Himalayas is not their width of 150 miles, but the 
[Tibetan] plateau behind it, which in itself is at an elevation of about 15000 
feet and is guarded on all four sides by high mountains. In fact, the vast barrier 
upland behind the Himalayas provides the most significant defense in depth 
imaginable. . . . The creation of a broader no man's land on both sides of the 
Himalayas will give to the Indian peninsula sufficient area for the development 
of her defence potential free from interference. 84 

Panikkar's thoughts on Indian defense assume additional importance for he 
served as India's ambassador to Nationalist China and then to the PRC from 
1948-52. Furthermore, this conception of Indian strategic defense needs to be 
seen in the context of the geostrategy of the British Raj, which was inherited 
and modified by the leaders of independent India. 85 

Broadly speaking, the British policy of defending their Indian empire was 
implicitly based on the belief that any hostile and well-armed subcontinental 
power posed an existential threat to the British Raj. Furthermore, the British 
believed that this threat could prove even more serious in the event that this 
hostile subcontinental power allied with an extraregional power. In order to 
defend the core of their Indian empire, the British developed a security system 
of "concentric rings." 86 In the "Inner Ring," which was more or less cotermi- 
nous with the subcontinent, the British had adopted a policy of political ab- 
sorption and strategic domination in order to achieve paramountcy. Thus the 
British annexed Sindh and Punjab in the 1840s and adopted a system of pro- 
tectorate relationships with the Himalayan states of Nepal, Bhutan, and Sik- 
kim. In the "Outer Ring" — Iran, Afghanistan, Siam (Thailand), and Tibet — 
the British created a cordon sanitaire of "buffer states" along the periphery 
of the subcontinent to exclude other powers from it, particularly Russia and 
France, but also China. Independent India inherited this notion of security 
from the British Raj. It was believed that only this would allow independent 
India to develop economically and militarily, thus enabling India to project 
its power in Asia and beyond. 87 

The task for independent India vis-a-vis Tibet became the maintenance of 
Tibet's status as a buffer state between India and China at best, or the mainte- 
nance of Tibetan autonomy with minimal Chinese military presence in that 
region at the very least. The Indian policy as stated by the then Indian ambas- 
sador at Nanjing, K. P. S. Menon, 88 was to "support the independence of Tibet, 
subject to the suzerainty of China." 89 According to Menon, who was following 
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the policy set by Nehru, independent India had inherited this policy from 
British India. However, the British had never supported Tibetan indepen- 
dence. According to British policy, Tibet was under the suzerainty of China. 
"Suzerainty implied a low level of Chinese administrative and military pres- 
ence and a high level of both Tibetan autonomy and British Indian influence 
in Tibet." 90 Moreover, Menon had explained to the Chinese that India had 
no intentions of subverting China, whether in Tibet or elsewhere, especially 
since China was facing great difficulties as a consequence of its civil war. 91 
Therefore, even as Menon used the term "independence" for Tibet in his au- 
tobiography, as noted above, it is possible that he had in fact meant Tibetan 
"autonomy" as well as Indian influence in that region. 

The stage was now set for Sino-lndian positional rivalry that centered 
around the status of Tibet. For the Chinese, the "repossession" of Tibet was 
important for the defense of their southwestern frontier and to end their na- 
tional humiliation before reemerging as a great power. For the Indians, the 
maintenance of Tibet as a genuine "buffer state" or at least an autonomous 
region with minimal Chinese military presence was deemed essential to de- 
velop economically and militarily in order to project power in Asia and be- 
yond. 

The Ambiguous Status of Tibet and the Sino-lndian Positional Rivalry 
Fearing hostile Chinese intentions, the Tibetans had approached the British 
government in March 1947 with a request for a substantial amount of arms 
and ammunition. With a few exceptions, the British government and the 
interim government of India approved and supplied these arms to Tibet. 92 
Nehru had held the portfolio of the vice president of the interim government 
of India, and he was also the member in charge of foreign affairs. The sup- 
ply of arms and ammunition to Tibet could not have taken place without his 
explicit approval. India supplied a modest amount of arms and ammunition 
to Tibet throughout the late 1940s, even after its independence (on August 15, 
1947), and also dispatched a few Indian officers to train Tibetan soldiers. 93 

It was widely believed in India that moral and diplomatic support cou- 
pled with a modest amount of Indian military aid and Tibet's forbidding ter- 
rain would enable the Tibetans to maintain their autonomy vis-a-vis China 
(especially since China was economically devastated as a consequence of its 
civil war). 94 In July 1947, the British government as well as the interim govern- 
ment of India made formal statements to the Tibetans assuring them that 
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the British rights and obligations under the existing treaties with Tibet would 
devolve upon the successor government of India with the transfer of power 
and Indian independence. 95 From the Indian point of view, this covered three 
specific agreements. The first one was a tripartite agreement between British 
India, Tibet, and China which was negotiated and signed in Simla in 1913-14. 
This agreement divided Tibet into "inner" and "outer" regions. Outer Tibet 
was to retain complete autonomy under a nominal Chinese suzerainty. Fur- 
thermore, the Tibetan government of Inner Tibet was allowed complete con- 
trol in all matters pertaining to religious institutions. The Chinese were not 
to convert "outer" Tibet into a province of China and were only allowed a 
limited military presence there. British India was also allowed to station a 
small number of troops there. In other words, this agreement was about the 
nature of the relationship between Tibet and China, and it was guaranteed by 
British India. Not surprisingly, Nationalist China and later the PRC refused 
to accept it. In addition to this tripartite agreement, British India signed two 
agreements with Tibet alone in Simla in 1914. The first of these granted Britain 
extraterritorial trading rights in Tibet, while the second of these marked the 
boundary between British India and Tibet to the east of Bhutan. This bound- 
ary came to be known as the McMahon Line. 96 After independence, India 
assured the Tibetans that the British Indian policy of recognizing Tibetan 
autonomy under Chinese suzerainty would continue. 

In the months preceding Indian independence, Nehru had authorized the 
Indian Council of World Affairs to organize an "unofficial" Asian Relations 
Conference (ARC) in New Delhi. The ARC, which ran from March 23 through 
April 12, 1947, was the first regional gathering of countries in Asia. It was a 
gathering of more than two hundred delegates from thirty countries and co- 
lonial territories from all over Asia — South Asia, Southeast Asia, (Soviet) 
Central Asia, West Asia (or the Middle East), and East Asia — and included 
separate delegations from both Tibet and China. 97 The Chinese were particu- 
larly unhappy with New Delhi's decision to host and organize the ARC. 

Nationalist China protested against Tibetan participation at the ARC, sus- 
pected Indian "ulterior motives" behind extending this invitation to Tibet, 
and resented India's extension of formal government reception to the 1947 
trade delegation from Tibet. 98 Furthermore, they had "no wish to be tied to 
an organization in which India was predominant. Their tactics at the con- 
ference were to keep India's status within bounds." 99 China also complained 
about India's retention of Hugh Richardson, the British Indian head of the 
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mission at Lhasa, as the head of the mission of independent India there. 100 
India responded by saying that the extraordinary circumstances surrounding 
its independence, partition, and the accession of the princely states had neces- 
sitated this. However, it is indeed notable that Richardson was the only British 
citizen to be retained in an Indian mission abroad after independence. 

In September 1949, the Chinese press complained against "Indian and 
Anglo-American Imperialism" and its designs for annexation of Tibet. 101 This 
was perhaps in response to the expulsion of the representatives of Nationalist 
China from Lhasa in July 1949. Claiming that the communists had infiltrated 
the Chinese mission in Lhasa, the Tibetan authorities used this as a pretext to 
take advantage of the confusion in China to rid itself of even symbolic Chi- 
nese control. However, in the Chinese view, Richardson, the British officer 
heading independent India's mission was complicit in this Tibetan policy. 102 
Not surprisingly, Richardson has denied this charge. 103 While India had made 
a conscious decision not to seek help from Britain or America for its policies 
toward Tibet, the Chinese had no way of knowing this. 104 To preempt any 
possible Indian designs on Tibet with or without Anglo-American help, Mao 
announced the "liberation" of Tibet on January 1, 1950, and legitimized it by 
signing the 17-Point Agreement with the representatives of the Dalai Lama in 
March 1951. 

The Ambiguous Status of Tibet and the Sino-lndian Spatial Rivalry India 
felt sustained Chinese political and military power for the first time along 
its northern border with the Chinese invasion of Tibet in 1950-51. 105 India 
was forced to respond to the Chinese occupation of Tibet from a position 
of military weakness. India's Deputy Prime Minister Patel urged Nehru 
to rethink India's China policy in the face of China's military conquest of 
Tibet. 106 Nehru replied by arguing that Pakistan was India's "major possible 
enemy" and that India could not have "two possible enemies" on either side. 107 
India could take on the Chinese challenge only by abandoning its policy of 
nonalignment, which was not acceptable to Nehru. 108 

Furthermore, on the eve of India's independence, Nehru had articulated 
an "Asian Monroe Doctrine," that is, the complete disappearance of Western 
militaries from Asia, for which cooperation with China was deemed essen- 
tial. 109 In addition to this, an inchoate India- centered pan-Asianism was cen- 
tral to Nehru's approach to Asia. "India will . . . develop as the centre of eco- 
nomic and political activity in the Indian Ocean area, in South-East Asia and 
right up to the Middle East," 110 wrote Nehru prior to India's independence. 
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Nehru envisioned India playing a "leading role in the revival of Asia," 111 and 
at the same time, he thought that India-China collaboration was essential for 
the resurgence of Asia. 112 

Consequently, Nehru replied to Patel saying that "the real protection" that 
India should seek "is some kind of understanding with China." 113 Accord- 
ing to Ganguly, Nehru adopted a policy of "conciliation and appeasement" 
to respond to the Chinese occupation of Tibet — although "appeasement" in 
its pre-Munich sense, which meant that states "could accommodate the le- 
gitimate demands of their rivals without compromising their own vital in- 
terests." 114 Nehru was of the impression that a muted Indian response would 
limit the nature of Chinese military presence in Tibet and guarantee it con- 
siderable internal autonomy. Furthermore, Nehru believed that Tibet's harsh 
terrain (and the logistical and financial difficulties that it would impose) 
would in itself limit the nature of Chinese military presence in Tibet. Conse- 
quently, it would ensure India's basic interest of minimizing Chinese military 
presence along its northern frontier. Nehru "sacrificed Tibet for the sake of 
Sino-lndian friendship. . . . This friendship policy was expected to neutralize 
the security threat from the PLA stationed in Tibet, as well as enhance Asian 
solidarity," 115 while allowing India to maintain its policy of nonalignment. 

Subsequently, India and China signed an agreement in 1954 in which India 
recognized Chinese sovereignty in Tibet. This agreement became famous as 
the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence, or Panchshila. 116 Within months 
after the signing of this agreement, India relinquished its special rights in Ti- 
bet — the stationing of a small garrison of troops and extraterritorial trad- 
ing rights — which it had inherited from the British Raj. However, the agree- 
ment, while making reference to the "Tibet Region of China," said nothing 
about Tibet's autonomy under Chinese rule. India did not extract any explicit 
concessions from the Chinese, for Nehru believed that this act of good faith 
on the part of the Indians would remove all of China's suspicions regarding 
Indian intentions and promote good bilateral relations. However, Nehru did 
believe that genuine Tibetan autonomy and the continuation of the border 
agreements between British India and Tibet were implied by the 1954 "gentle- 
man's deal" struck with Zhou Enlai's China. 117 

However, the Chinese soon made it clear that Tibet did not have the au- 
thority to enter into treaties with foreign powers, as it had always been a part 
of China. At the level of broad principles, the acceptance of an agreement 
signed between Tibet and a foreign power would have highlighted the fiction 
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of China's historical claim over Tibet. China specifically rejected the 1913-14 
Simla Agreement signed between British India and Tibet (but only initialed 
by the Chinese) because it allowed an external party — India — to guarantee 
the nature of the relationship between Tibet and China (including the bound- 
ary between "inner" and "outer" Tibet), while placing specific limits on the 
nature of Chinese military presence in "outer" Tibet. As noted, China was 
not a party to the boundary agreement between British India and Tibet. In 
any case, that boundary agreement only covered the region east of Bhutan. 
The Tibet-India border in the western regions, particularly between Kashmir 
and Tibet, and the status of Aksai Chin, was ambiguous. 118 As such, the entire 
Sino-lndian border came under question in the early 1950s. 

However, Nehru was not completely naive in responding to the Chinese 
occupation of Tibet in 1951. Soon after the invasion of Tibet, China realized 
that control over the Aksai Chin region in the western sector was very impor- 
tant for the consolidation of its rule in Tibet. 119 There were only three main 
routes from China into Tibet — the northern route from Qinghai, the east- 
ern route from Sichuan, and the western route from Xinjiang. Terrain and 
weather conspired against China in effectively reaching Tibet via the first two 
routes. The western route, in spite of its many difficulties, was the only route 
that was open throughout the year, in winter as well as the monsoon. How- 
ever, this route traversed the Aksai Chin region. "Control of Aksai Chin was 
thus essential to Chinese control of western Tibet and very important to its 
control over all of Tibet." 120 

It is highly plausible that Nehru was aware of the importance of Aksai 
Chin for Chinese control over Tibet as well as China's road-building activi- 
ties linking Xinjiang and Tibet through this region. The Indian Intelligence 
Bureau (IB) and army had established a joint check post in the Ladakh re- 
gion at Panamik/Shyok immediately after the fall of Xinjiang to the PL A in 
September 1949, and it also established an intelligence post in Leh "to collect 
information about what was happening on the borders in Sinkiang [Xinji- 
ang]." 121 Furthermore, at the request of the IB, the Indian government estab- 
lished twenty-one more check posts all along the Indo-Tibetan frontier be- 
tween mid-1950 and early 1951 to safeguard India's northern frontiers and to 
collect vital intelligence information. 122 Interestingly, the Indian government 
made the decision about the location of the boundary in the western sector 
only in 1953. 123 The Ardagh-Johnson line, which included Aksai Chin, was 
chosen as it was thought to be the extent of the precolonial Dogra kingdom 
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in Kashmir. Garver speculates that Nehru chose the Ardagh-Johnson line as 
he may have been of the opinion that once China recognized the diplomatic 
hurdles that this would create in its plans to integrate Tibet (coupled with its 
equally formidable climate), China would station a limited number of PLA 
troops there. This would automatically assure Tibet's internal autonomy and 
promote Indian security. 124 

It is equally plausible that the decision to bolster India's control in Tawang 
(in the eastern sector) was made after similar calculations. According to 
Hoffman, "The . . . government in India annexed the town and monastery of 
Tawang [south of the McMahon Line] in February 1951, possibly in response 
to China's actions [in Tibet] in 1950." 125 To be sure, Tawang was already a part 
of British India as per the 1913-14 Simla Agreement. However, independent 
India had not consolidated its position there until early 1951. 126 From India's 
perspective, the possession of Tawang was deemed crucial for the defense of 
northeastern India as the southern Himalayan slopes provided tactical offen- 
sive advantages to the Chinese. Indian control of this region was expected to 
increase the cost of any Chinese military adventurism. 127 

The military advantage of controlling Tawang vis-a-vis India was not lost 
on the Chinese, and China claimed Tawang and the region that now cor- 
responds with the Indian state of Arunachal Pradesh (of which Tawang is a 
part) . China claimed that Tawang was historically controlled by Tibet and 
as such was a part of China. China further claimed that since the sixth Da- 
lai Lama was born in Tawang, it should be rightfully returned to Tibet (and 
hence, China). Furthermore, it is believed that the fertile tract of Tawang can 
support a third of Tibet's economy. 128 Feeding the Tibetan population and the 
PLA troops based there is a huge concern for China. In fact, in the early 1950s 
when the PLA was consolidating China's control over Tibet, food and other 
essential goods were being imported into Tibet from India. 129 

The 1959 Tibetan Revolt and the Escalation 
of the Sino-lndian Rivalry 

The 17-Point Agreement that legitimized Chinese military annexation of Ti- 
bet granted a substantial degree of genuine autonomy to Tibet. 130 As per the 
agreement it was decided that the CCP would not alter Tibet's existing po- 
litical system. The CCP also agreed not to interfere in the religious affairs of 
the Tibetan people; not to alter the status, function, and powers of the Dalai 
Lama; and to guarantee linguistic rights to the Tibetan people. And finally, 
the CCP agreed that the various social and economic "reforms" that it was 
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carrying out in the rest of China, would be carried out in Tibet in accordance 
with the wishes of the Tibetan people (and leaders) and after consultation 
with them. In the immediate aftermath of its implementation, the CCP re- 
spected these commitments. 

However, the presence of PLA troops in Tibet began to affect the economy 
of Tibet. "The burden of provisioning an occupying army of more than 10,000 
men inevitably led to food shortages." 131 The CCP also tried to win over the 
local government by paying them an additional monthly salary. Both of these 
factors led to massive inflation, "and Tibetans were soon on the brink of star- 
vation." 132 

The other major issue was the reorganization of Tibet. In this regard it 
should be noted that there is a difference between "ethnographic Tibet" (or 
Inner Tibet that includes the ethnic Tibetan regions of Kham and Amdo that 
were incorporated into the Chinese provinces of Qinghai, Sichuan, Yunnan, 
and Gansu), and "political Tibet" (Outer Tibet) that comprises the region 
under the Dalai Lama's jurisdiction. According to the Tibetan interpretation 
of the 17-Point Agreement, the religious freedoms that were promised were 
also applicable to "ethnographic Tibet." Furthermore, the CCP's social and 
economic "democratic reforms" were not to be carried out in "ethnographic 
Tibet." However, for the CCP, Tibet meant "political Tibet." 133 

As a consequence of the reforms that were implemented in "ethnographic 
Tibet," in the mid-1950s, the Chinese suppressed religious activity in these 
regions, implemented a draconian land-reform program, forced ethnic Ti- 
betans (including monks) into manual labor and reeducation programs, and 
brought all economic and social activity in those regions under the control of 
the Communist Party. When that led to small insurgencies and local revolts, 
the CCP responded militarily, including the bombing of monasteries where a 
large number of Tibetans had taken refuge. 134 The intensity of these reforms 
and the CCP's brutality increased further after the launch of the "Great Leap 
Forward" in 1958. This led to the flow of a large number of refugees into "po- 
litical Tibet" and all the Tibetan regions of China became volatile. 135 The po- 
litical situation in Lhasa and Tibet was already very tense when the rumor 
that PLA was trying to kidnap the Dalai Lama resulted in a full-blown rebel- 
lion against the Chinese in Lhasa in March 1959. 136 

India's Decision to Escalate the Rivalry As a consequence of China's 
"reforms" and the military crackdown that followed it, any semblance of 
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Tibetan autonomy as promised by the 17-Point Agreement and actually 
implemented in the early 1950s "was destroyed" by late 1958 and early 1959. 137 
Moreover, until the late 1950s, the defense of the Tibetan-Indian frontier was 
the responsibility of the small Tibetan army (even after 1951), with the PLA 
guarding only the key strategic and communication nodes. However, the 
PLA presence in Tibet increased dramatically as a consequence of the Lhasa 
revolt, and the PLA troops were also deployed in large numbers along the 
Tibetan-Indian frontiers to pursue Tibetan rebels fleeing to India. 138 With the 
disappearance of Tibetan autonomy and the massive increase in the number 
of PLA troops in Tibet, India's threat environment deteriorated significantly. 

The exact reason why Nehru granted asylum to the Dalai Lama is more 
difficult to gauge in the absence of declassification of the relevant reports by 
the Indian government. However, the motivation can be inferred through 
careful reasoning and the elimination of rival explanations. To begin with, 
public opinion seems to have played no role in the decision to grant asylum 
to the Dalai Lama. The Dalai Lama crossed over into India only after it was 
confirmed by the Tibetans that Nehru was prepared to grant asylum to him. 139 
There was no demand in the media or even the Indian Parliament to extend 
asylum to the Dalai Lama before he crossed over. The Dalai Lama's formal 
request to the Indian government for political asylum in India came via the 
United States. 140 From the available evidence it seems like the decision was 
made by executive fiat, and the news of the Dalai Lama's escape into India 
was simply broadcast on the All India Radio. 141 That Indian public opinion, 
including the nonelite public opinion, became extremely anti- Chinese (espe- 
cially after the 1959 rebellion in Lhasa) at what they saw as China's brutal de- 
struction of Tibet's India-inspired culture only seemed to legitimize Nehru's 
decision. 

In his correspondence with the British prime ministers Anthony Eden and 
Harold Macmillan in the 1950s, Nehru had informed them that since China 
had itself granted asylum to a Nepali communist leader, it was unlikely to 
perceive India's extension of asylum to the Dalai Lama as an unfriendly act, 
as granting asylum was a part of accepted international behavior. 142 However, 
this argument is less than convincing and seems like a mere diplomatic ruse 
at a closer examination. Surely, a world statesman like Nehru understood the 
importance of the Dalai Lama for the Tibetan cause was in no way compa- 
rable to a Nepalese communist. Unlike the Nepalese communist, the Dalai 
Lama was a symbol of Tibet with implications for China's "unity," including 
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sovereignty and territorial integrity. In his personal assessment, Nehru could 
not have missed this point. 

Furthermore, when it seemed like the Dalai Lama would continue staying 
back in India in 1956-57, when he went there to participate in the 2,500th an- 
niversary of the birth of the Buddha, Nehru informed Zhou Enlai who in turn 
flew to India in November 1956 and January 1957 to persuade the Dalai Lama 
to return. Nehru used these occasions to talk to Zhou about Tibetan auton- 
omy and believed that he had obtained such a commitment from him. Nehru 
also tried to persuade the Dalai Lama that the Tibetan cause would be better 
served if he returned to Lhasa. 143 Since the situation in Tibet in 1956-57 had 
not deteriorated like it would in a little over two years' time as a consequence 
of China's "reforms," it can be inferred that Nehru felt comfortable in asking 
the Dalai Lama to leave. At the same time it must also be noted that Nehru's 
talks with Zhou also indicate that he seemed comfortable playing the role of 
an interlocutor between Tibet and China to promote the former's autonomy 
(and India's defense) — a role reminiscent of the British Raj's efforts to act as 
an interlocutor between Tibet and China. 

Therefore, it can be reasonably deduced that when the situation in Tibet 
deteriorated significantly after the 1959 revolt, Nehru saw no option but to use 
the Dalai Lama as a bargaining chip in any future negotiations with China. It 
seems reasonable to assume that Nehru granted asylum to the Dalai Lama to 
ensconce himself as an interlocutor between Tibet and China in order to se- 
cure India's defense interests in any future agreement between them. In other 
words, once Nehru believed that the situation in Tibet had changed for the 
worse, he had no choice but to up the ante by granting refuge to the Dalai 
Lama, who crossed the Indo-Tibetan border on March 30, 1959. 

China's Decision to Escalate the Rivalry On the Chinese side, senior leaders 
including Mao, Zhou, and Deng believed that the Indian government and 
Nehru in particular were involved in the 1959 revolt in Lhasa. 144 Perhaps the 
Chinese leadership believed so because the Indian consul-general in Lhasa had 
"met with the Tibetan demonstrators at the start of the uprising." 145 However, 
according to the available evidence, Nehru and India did not play any role in 
causing the 1959 revolt in Lhasa. 146 According to Zhou, India's involvement 
was revealed by the fact that the "commanding center of the rebellion" had 
been established "in Kalimpong on Indian territory." 147 Zhou further believed 
that Nehru's ultimate goal was to establish a buffer zone in Tibet and to force 
the PLA to withdraw from Tibet. 148 
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The Chinese were further suspicious because they believed that the Indi- 
ans and the Americans were collaborating with the Tibetans to undermine 
China's authority in that region. From the mid-1950s onward, the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency began aiding Tibetan resistance against the Chinese. 149 
U.S. airplanes were being used for parachute drops of guns, ammunition, and 
U.S. -trained Tibetan guerilla fighters into Tibet via Indian air space. 150 While 
India was not directly involved with CIA-led activities in Tibet at this time; 
New Delhi certainly turned a blind eye to American activities. 151 

The Chinese side grew more alarmed when the Dalai Lama's statement 
issued from Tezpur in India on April 18, 1959, nearly called for Tibetan in- 
dependence after complaining that the 17-Point Agreement had been signed 
under duress by the Tibetans. He further added that he was in India out of his 
own free will. 152 In response, while addressing the Politburo on April 25, 1959, 
Mao said that China would begin a "counteroffensive against India's anti- 
China activities," and he further added that China "would carry this struggle 
through to the end." 153 

In other words, the Chinese escalated the rivalry because they were of the 
opinion that India had caused the deterioration in the Chinese threat envi- 
ronment by instigating the events in Tibet as the Indians wished to create a 
buffer zone there. This was perceived all the more threatening because In- 
dia was receiving help from the Americans (at least in Chinese perceptions). 
Sino-lndian relations deteriorated as both sides had decided to up the ante. 
On May 4, 1959, Zhou announced that the Chinese troops "had reached the 
borders" with India to "seal" and "trap" the Tibetan rebels. 154 

However, since the border between India and China was not defined, it was 
bound to create more problems. Nehru had to respond to China's increased 
military presence along India's northern frontier and to defend what was per- 
ceived to be Indian territory. This further escalated the tensions between the 
two countries when their troops clashed twice along their ill- defined borders — 
in Longju in the eastern sector in August 1959 when one Indian soldier was 
killed and another was seriously injured, and at Kongka Pass in the western 
sector in October 1959, when ten soldiers from the Indian side and one from the 
Chinese side were killed while several others were seriously injured. 155 

Sino-lndian Relations After the 1959 Tibetan Uprising 

The Indian and Chinese decision to escalate their rivalry in 1959 was a func- 
tion of their mutual threat perception vis-a-vis one another and was not in- 
fluenced by domestic politics as such. Their relations continued to deteriorate 
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after 1959. Furthermore, the exigencies of domestic politics became signifi- 
cant after 1959, especially on the Indian side. Nehru consistently began to 
inform the Indian Parliament about the state of Sino-lndian relations only 
after Zhou's September 8, 1959, letter to him in which Zhou openly claimed 
that the entire Sino-lndian border was unmarked and also laid claim to forty 
thousand square miles of territory under Indian control. 156 India imposed a 
host of economic sanctions on Tibet in response to the brutal Chinese re- 
pression there. 157 However, Beijing interpreted this as Indian duplicity and 
an act of meddling in China's internal affairs. In the following period, talks 
between India and China to resolve their border dispute did not produce any 
results. Indian elite and public opinion had become extremely anti- Chinese, 
and in an attempt to bolster Indian claims in Aksai Chin, the Indian govern- 
ment formulated what came to be called the "forward policy" in Ladakh. 158 
Between July 1961 and September 1962, India sent a small number of troops 
to the disputed area around Ladakh. 159 According to Ganguly, "The forward 
policy amounted to a strategy of compellence — namely, an effort to force an 
adversary to undo the consequences of a hostile act." 160 However, the Indian 
military was ill prepared to actually implement such a strategy for the troops 
in and around Ladakh were lightly armed with insufficient firepower and 
poor supply and logistics lines. 

The Sino-lndian border war began on October 20, 1962, when PLA forces 
simultaneously attacked Indian positions in both the eastern and the western 
sectors. 161 The Chinese decision to wage war was a product of two factors. 162 
First, the Chinese leadership misperceived India's policy toward Tibet. While 
India had accepted Chinese sovereignty in Tibet, New Delhi was interested 
in ensuring internal autonomy for Tibet. However, the Chinese believed that 
India was interested in restoring the pre-1949 status of Tibet. Second, the 
Chinese wanted to punish Indian "aggression" against Chinese territory. In 
other words, the Chinese wanted to respond to India's forward policy. In both 
the eastern sector and Ladakh, the Chinese troops reached the positions that 
Beijing had claimed. China declared a unilateral ceasefire on November 21, 
1962, and withdrew its forces to their prewar positions in the eastern sector. 
However, they came to occupy their stated position in Aksai Chin in Ladakh. 
Furthermore, the Chinese warned the Indians that any Indian attempts to 
dislodge the Chinese troops from the western sector would be met with a 
swift Chinese attack. 163 

In the aftermath of the war, India's threat environment vis-a-vis China 
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permanently changed with the militarization of Tibet. The Sino-lndian bor- 
der war had come as a huge shock to the Indian political and strategic com- 
munities. "The issue of military reverses at the hands of China went beyond 
military preparedness to India's conceptual approach to international af- 
fairs." 164 The war with China proved that India needed military help from 
external powers to meet the Chinese military challenge. India sought and 
received military assistance from the United States and the UK, but that sup- 
port proved short-lived and was suspended after the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war. 
India's security environment further deteriorated after China conducted its 
first nuclear test on October 16, 1964, in Lop Nur. 165 In its wake, India sought 
a nuclear guarantee from the great powers, but this effort proved to be fruit- 
less. 166 In its aftermath, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi authorized India's 
Subterranean Nuclear Explosions Project, which culminated in India's first 
nuclear test in 1974. 167 

Although the Western powers proved unreliable suppliers of advanced 
military technology, India was able to forge a strong defense-industrial part- 
nership with the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union offered India advanced 
technology under financial terms favorable to New Delhi. It offered India 
technology through licensed production, agreed to payments under barter 
arrangements principally through commodities, provided New Delhi with 
cheap long-term credit agreements to pay for these systems, and also entered 
into rupee-based trade arrangements, manipulating the rupee-ruble exchange 
rate to achieve favorable trade balances for India. 168 India forged a strategic 
relationship with the former Soviet Union to balance China as well as to pro- 
cure advanced military hardware. This culminated in the 1971 Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship, and Cooperation between India and the former Soviet Union. 
Signed on the eve of the 1971 Bangladesh war, the 1971 treaty with the Soviet 
Union was India's answer to the emerging entente between the United States, 
Pakistan, and China. 169 

In the meanwhile, China had dramatically improved its relations with In- 
dia's subcontinental rival, Pakistan. In May 1962, even before the Sino-lndian 
border war, China and Pakistan agreed to demarcate their boundaries. 170 In 
fact, while the Sino-lndian border war was underway, China and Pakistan 
were negotiating the exact location of their boundaries. The agreement was 
announced in May 1963. China received 1,050 square miles from Pakistan in 
exchange for 750 square miles of its own territory 171 India was particularly 
irked that Pakistan had ceded away parts of a region that was a disputed ter- 
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ritory between India and Pakistan. China also threatened to open a second 
front against India during the 1965 and 1971 Indo-Pakistani wars. After India's 
1974 nuclear test, Pakistan sought China's help with its nuclear and missile 
programs that took off in earnest in the early 1980s. 172 "China's cooperative 
relationship with Pakistan is arguably the most stable and durable element in 
China's foreign relations." 173 

After the 1962 war, India and China had withdrawn their ambassadors, 
but diplomatic relations were never fully severed. Full diplomatic links with 
China were restored in 1976 under Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's initiative 
in an attempt to lessen political tensions with Beijing after India absorbed 
Sikkim. 174 This was followed by a change of government in New Delhi after 
Indira Gandhi was ousted in the 1977 general elections. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
the foreign minister of the new Janata Party coalition government, visited 
China in 1979 in an attempt to improve ties. Vajpayee was the senior-most 
Indian dignitary to visit China since Vice President Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan's visit to Beijing in 1958. However, during Vajpayee's visit, China attacked 
Vietnam, which was India's communist friend in Southeast Asia. Further- 
more, the Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping spoke of teaching Vietnam a "les- 
son" just as China had done to India in 1962. As a consequence, Vajpayee cut 
short his visit and returned to India. 

A number of factors in the 1980s further complicated Sino-lndian ties. In 
1984, the seizure of key positions by Indian soldiers in the Siachen Glacier — a 
disputed region between India and Pakistan — worried Chinese strategists. 175 
In 1978, China and Pakistan had announced the opening of the Karakoram 
Highway linking the two countries across their Himalayan borderlands. This 
was the main supply route connecting these two countries. Furthermore, by 
providing China access to the Gilgit region in Pakistan's Northern Areas, it 
also gave China the access to monitor any Indian attempt to cut the lines 
of communication between Xinjiang and Tibet through the Aksai Chin re- 
gion. 176 However, the Indian position in Siachen now gave India the ability to 
isolate Pakistan from mainland China "within a few hours, with little or no 
warning." 177 

Two years later, in December 1986, India granted full statehood to Arunachal 
Pradesh (the region in the eastern sector that was claimed by China). Although 
this was simply a "logical evolution of [Indian] administrative process," the 
Chinese saw this as a "possible legal erosion to their claim." 178 Sino-lndian forces 
clashed briefly in 1986 in the Sumdorong Chu Valley in Arunachal Pradesh after 
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the Indians claimed that the PLA had built a helipad at a place called Wandung 
in the valley. The mobilization of forces by both sides over the next year or so 
sparked "fears of a second China-India war." 179 

In 1986-87, under the leadership of the maverick Indian General K. Sun- 
darji, India launched an exercise in armed diplomacy that combined air and 
land-based operations along the disputed border with China along the eastern 
sector. Code-named Operation Chequerboard, its mission was to get a sense 
of China's response as well as that of the United States and the former Soviet 
Union. This mock exercise that simulated a limited war in the McMahon Line 
area had heightened tensions along the Sino-lndian border as close to four 
hundred thousand troops had amassed from both the sides along this border 
at its peak. 180 However, the exercise was quickly terminated under mount- 
ing international pressure. 181 But by then, the Indian air force had estimated 
that its kill ratio in a conflict with China in this region was ten to one (in 
India's favor). 182 The overall results of this exercise convinced the Indian gov- 
ernment "of its capability to successfully decide any regional confrontation" 
with China. 183 It was against this politico -military background in Sino-lndian 
relations when the riots and revolts erupted in Tibet in late 1987. 

The 1987-1989 Tibetan Revolts and the De- 
escalation of the Sino-lndian Rivalry 

A number of peaceful demonstrations that began in Lhasa from late 1987 on- 
ward were suppressed by force by the CCP. 184 There is little or no evidence 
that the protests that erupted in Lhasa in late 1987 after decades of calm were 
manipulated by Tibetan leaders in exile in India or elsewhere. In fact, it seems 
like the Tibetan protestors were angered by the official media attacks by the 
CCP on the Dalai Lama in September 1987. 185 While addressing the U.S. Con- 
gress in September 1987, the Dalai Lama's Five-Point Plan for Tibet called for 
the transformation of Tibet into a "zone of peace." 186 In response to this pro- 
posal, the Chinese launched a vicious attack in their official media against the 
Dalai Lama for "internationalization of the Tibetan issue" and for trying to 
seek independence. 187 

More importantly, the Chinese government believed that the Dalai Lama's 
speech in Washington was an outcome of Indian foreign policy decisions. 188 
After all, apart from Tibet, India would have been the only other country to 
benefit from the removal of PLA troops from Tibet as it transformed into a 
"zone of peace." While there is some evidence to indicate that India was aware 
that the Dalai Lama's trip to Washington would be different from his other 
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trips outside India, it is not clear if the Indians were aware of what the Dalai 
Lama was about to propose. 189 Moreover, there is no evidence at all to indicate 
that it was the Indians who designed this proposal. 

Later, in June 1988, the Dalai Lama put forward a "new proposal" in Stras- 
bourg, France, where he built upon his "zone of peace" proposal. The Dalai 
Lama gave up the cause of Tibet's independence in this proposal in exchange 
for genuine political autonomy for Tibet and with a restricted number of PLA 
military installations in Tibet. However, he added that Tibet's foreign policy 
would be determined by China under this arrangement. 190 This caused a lot of 
resentment in Tibet who felt betrayed that the Tibetan cause of independence 
was being given up. 

The confusion with the Dalai Lama's proposals in the United States and 
Europe notwithstanding, the protest that began in Tibet in late 1987 was in di- 
rect response to them. The Tibetan protestors felt that their cause was finally 
gathering international momentum. However, the Dalai Lama received no 
political or military support from the West. Furthermore, the Chinese made 
it abundantly clear that it would not accept Tibet's "independence, semi-inde- 
pendence, or even independence in a disguised form." 191 Consequently, they 
brutally repressed all protests in Tibet. Finally, when the protests seemed to 
be getting out of hand, the CCP responded by declaring martial law in Tibet 
in March 1989. 

Indian Decision to De-escalate the Rivalry First of all, it must be noted that 
unlike the 1959 Tibetan revolt that ended any remnants of Tibetan autonomy, 
the wave of protests that began in Tibet in 1987 did not alter India's threat 
environment. India's threat environment had been altered a few decades ago 
as a consequence of the massive PLA presence in Tibet since 1959 (for Tibet 
had enjoyed a genuine degree of autonomy before that). Given that there had 
been the militarization of Tibet after 1959 (and especially after 1962), India's 
threat environment remained more or less unchanged since then, even after 
1987. Secondly, the protests, while numerous, were mostly small in scale. 
Therefore, India did not feel that its security environment vis-a-vis China was 
deteriorating in 1987. 

In spite of this, soon after the eruption of riots in Tibet, India declared 
that it would not exploit the situation in Tibet. Furthermore, India restrained 
the activities of Tibetan exiles within its border. And finally, unlike 1959, when 
India welcomed thousands of refugees from Tibet, the Indian army took pre- 
cautions in 1987 in order to prevent the arrival of any refugees. 192 Finally, Rajiv 
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Gandhi made a landmark trip to China in December 1988, the first such visit 
by an Indian prime minister since 1954, to break the impasse between these 
Asian giants. 

What factors prompted India to de-escalate the rivalry? While India's 
threat environment remained unchanged during this period, the balance of 
military capabilities seemed to favor India as indicated by India's gains in Si- 
achen and from the results of Operation Chequerboard as discussed above. 
However, the decision to use force is not dictated by military capabilities 
alone, but by the political objectives. While India clearly had robust military 
capabilities by the late 1980s (especially when compared to 1962) and could 
successfully withstand a Chinese military attack, India had no clear political 
and military objectives as far as the offensive use of force against China was 
concerned. The late 1980s further saw the emergence of India as a regional 
power with military interventions in Sri Lanka and the Maldives. 193 At the 
same time, Operation Brasstacks had caused a serious war-scare with Paki- 
stan. As such, India's military resources were seriously stretched, and it made 
sense to de-escalate the Sino-lndian rivalry, especially since it did not offer a 
military solution. 

Moreover, as an organization, the military or its leaders seem not to have 
exercised any influence either. In 1986, General Sundarji had announced to 
Prime Minister Gandhi's Political Affairs Committee that India could take 
on both China and Pakistan. However, Natwar Singh, the minister of state 
for external affairs, intervened and convinced the prime minister that war 
with China was not a realistic option. 194 It was clear to India's political deci- 
sion-makers that India could not unilaterally use its armed forces to settle the 
boundary issue with China or to guarantee Tibetan autonomy. 195 However, 
India's strong military capabilities meant that India extended a warm hand to 
China from what it perceived to be a position of military strength. 

Furthermore, an important reason why India decided to de-escalate its 
rivalry with China seems to be a consequence of the loss of unqualified Soviet 
support that it had received in its relations with China. As will be discussed 
later, this was also the period of Sino-Soviet rapprochement. The loss of Sov- 
iet support became apparent during the 1986 Sumdorong Chu incident men- 
tioned above when the Soviet press made absolutely no statement about the 
incident. 196 Later, when the Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev traveled to India 
in 1986, he refused to side with India in its conflict with China. 197 Finally, dur- 
ing his visit to Delhi a month before Rajiv Gandhi's trip to China, Gorbachev 
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stressed the common interests of the three states. 198 This was the clearest sign 
that India was losing the strong diplomatic and military support that it had 
received from the Soviets since 1971 in New Delhi's competition with Beijing. 

Public opinion in India does not seem to have played any role in influenc- 
ing India's decision to warm up to Beijing. After all, it has been demonstrated 
that the government (and the Congress Party) had tried to influence public 
opinion through the media to convince the Indian masses that it was a wise 
strategy to normalize relations with Beijing. It was stressed in the media cov- 
erage that even as the border issue would not be resolved any time soon, the 
visit would help set the guiding principles to form the basis of a future settle- 
ment. 199 Indeed, Gandhi's visit led to the creation of the Joint Working Group 
(JWG) to work on a resolution of their border dispute. Clearly, the decision to 
de-escalate had already been made, and the media was used in a fashion as is 
typical in the elite model. 

China's Decision to De-escalate the Rivalry While China initially suspected 
an Indian hand behind the Dalai Lama's proposals that were spelt out 
in the United States and Europe, India's distancing itself from the issue as 
well as curbing the activities of its Tibetan exiles in addition to sealing its 
borders with Tibet almost as soon as the riots broke out in Tibet convinced 
the Chinese leaders that India was not seeking to exploit the situation. 
Consequently, China's threat perception vis-a-vis India did not increase with 
the outbreak of the riots in Tibet in 1987. 

The Chinese strategists were certainly aware of India's military gains in Si- 
achen and their impact on the Sino-lndian conflict. However, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the Chinese leadership felt that the overall military balance 
was shifting in India's favor. Speaking to a Janata Party Minister in 1981, Deng 
had said that India was not a threat by itself "even as you [India] have many 
more troops on your side of the border than we [China] have on ours." 200 
The real threat from India came from the fact that it had been siding with 
the Soviet Union, China's primary enemy. 201 Indeed, Chinese leaders noted 
with great satisfaction that the Soviets had not declared the Chinese side re- 
sponsible for the Sumdorong Chu incident. 202 Soviet force reductions along 
the Sino-Soviet and Sino -Mongolian frontiers, the acceptance by the Soviets 
of the main channel of the Amur and Ussuri rivers as the demarcation line 
for the Sino-Soviet boundary, and the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan 
in the late 1980s led to a major thaw in Sino-Soviet relations. "Deng Xiaoping 
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now hoped that Sino-Soviet rapprochement could accelerate improvements in 
Sino-lndian relations." 203 

Finally, China was also concerned with other security threats in the late 
1980s. China had engaged in some naval clashes with the Vietnamese over 
the Spratly Islands in 1988. 204 Furthermore, the democratization of Taiwan 
from 1987 onward was a serious concern for the Chinese. Taiwan democra- 
tized under a tacit security guarantee by the United States in an attempt to 
make itself a more attractive partner of the United States (and the Western 
world). 205 Given its security preoccupations in East Asia during the period of 
Sino-Soviet rapprochement and India's growing military capabilities meant 
that it was a prudent strategy for China to de-escalate its rivalry with India, 
especially since India was not exploiting the unrest in Tibet. 

Conclusion 

The aim of this study has been to understand if domestic politics has had any 
effect on the rivalry dynamics of the Sino-lndian dyad. A two-stepped strat- 
egy, starting with Mill's "method of difference" followed by process-tracing 
to determine the underlying mechanisms of the dynamics of this rivalry was 
proposed. This chapter applied this two-stepped strategy to study the conse- 
quences of instability in Tibet in 1959 and 1987-89 and the Chinese military 
crackdown that followed it on the Sino-lndian rivalry. It was observed that 
domestic-level factors played no role in either country in influencing the es- 
calation or de-escalation of this rivalry. However, domestic politics does seem 
to have played an important role on the Indian side after the initial decision to 
escalate the rivalry was taken in 1959. 

Both sides escalated the rivalry in 1959 as a consequence of heightened 
threat perception vis-a-vis the other. By contrast, the Indian side de-escalated 
the rivalry in the late 1980s because its threat perception vis-a-vis China re- 
mained unchanged at a time when it lost a significant ally, the Soviet Union. 
However, given its recent military gains, the Indian side de-escalated the ri- 
valry from a position of military confidence. India's military commitments 
in other parts of South Asia only reinforced this tendency. At the same time, 
the Chinese side de-escalated its rivalry with India in the late 1980s because 
the loss of India's Soviet ally was an indirect gain for the Chinese. Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement and China's security commitments in East Asia only rein- 
forced this tendency. 
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In other words, domestic political factors like the legislature, govern- 
mental bureaucracies, political parties, public opinion and mass media, and 
the military did not play any independent role in affecting the dynamics of 
this rivalry. This is because the foreign policy decision-making process was 
concentrated in the hands of the top leadership in these countries during the 
period under consideration. In the Chinese case, the decision-making group 
included the paramount leader and his closest aides, while in the Indian case 
it included the prime minister and the members of his/her cabinet. 

However, the Indian and Chinese political systems have changed substan- 
tially since then. In particular, India has entered an era of multiparty coali- 
tion governments as the Congress Party has lost its hegemony in the Indian 
political system after 1989. India's foreign policymaking process has become 
somewhat more complex in recent years even as it faces a number of chal- 
lenges. 206 Similarly, with the beginning of economic reforms in China and the 
end of the cold war, communist ideology has lost its salience in the Chinese 
political sphere, and nationalism has become an important factor, especially 
in foreign affairs. At the same time, the Chinese elite politics has become far 
more institutionalized in the post-Deng era as the main leader has lost his 
cultlike status. The addition of several new actors in foreign policymaking has 
also made the process in China more complicated even as it remains opaque 
to a large extent, especially on decisions related to national security. 207 As 
such, it is important to understand whether domestic-level factors matter in 
the period since 1989. 

An attempt will now be made to briefly analyze the consequence of the 
2008 uprising in Tibet and the armed crackdown that followed it on the Sino- 
lndian rivalry. Interestingly, the status quo in the rivalry was maintained in 
this 2008 "pathway case" by both of the sides in this rivalry. In the wake of the 
protests in Tibet that began in March 2008 (around the time of the 49th anni- 
versary of the 1959 Lhasa revolt) and the military crackdown that followed it, 
there was widespread concern in India. Similar to 1959 and the late 1980s, the 
Congress Party was leading the government in India in 2008. However, this 
time around the Congress Party was leading a coalition government compris- 
ing several parties, including the Left parties with their pro-China sympa- 
thies. The Indian media and all Indian political parties (barring the Left par- 
ties) condemned China's policies in Tibet in unequivocal terms. 208 However, 
the Indian minister of external affairs responded by saying that there was no 
change in Indian policies regarding Tibet. 209 In fact it is widely believed that 
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India went out of its way to restrict the activities of the Dalai Lama and the 
Tibetan exiles in India during the crisis. 210 

So why did India respond by maintaining the status quo in the rivalry and 
even curbing the activities of the Tibetan community living in exile in India? 
To begin with, India's perception of its security vis-a-vis China remained un- 
changed even with the outbreak of protests in Tibet, as that region has been 
heavily militarized for several decades now. Moreover, India still maintains a 
robust military balance vis-a-vis China along their common border. 211 At the 
time of the Tibet crisis, India had no significant external security commit- 
ments. However, India was then in the process of establishing a close strategic 
partnership with the United States, the cornerstone of which was the Indo- 
U.S. Civil Nuclear Agreement. This agreement — which required the approval 
from the Chinese at the Nuclear Suppliers Group (NSG) — may have played 
an important role in India's decision to not exploit the situation in Tibet. In 
the end, even as the Chinese tried to play the role of a spoiler for India at the 
NSG, the agreement went through. 212 However, even without such an agree- 
ment, India would have refrained from doing so as New Delhi does not have a 
military strategy — as India remains the weaker economic and military power 
in the Sino-lndian dyad — to exploit the Tibetan situation to settle the Sino- 
lndian border dispute on terms favorable to New Delhi or to guarantee the 
internal autonomy of Tibet. 

The only other plausible explanation is that it was the Congress Party's 
alliance with India's pro-China Left parties that explain India's choices. How- 
ever, this argument is less than convincing, for when the Left parties tried to 
scuttle the implementation of the Civil Nuclear Agreement with the United 
States, the Congress Party called its bluff. As a consequence, the Left stopped 
supporting the Congress-led government, though it managed to survive its 
full term. This further demonstrates that foreign policymaking remains con- 
centrated in the hands of the prime minister and his close aides even in the 
era of coalition governments. 213 

As such, it seems like that it was the need to get Chinese approval at the 
NSG on the Indo-U.S. Civil Nuclear Agreement, the cornerstone of the Indo- 
U.S. strategic partnership, and the fact that India does not have viable polit- 
ico-military options vis-a-vis Tibet that explains India's response. However, 
a few weeks after the NSG granted its approval for this agreement, the Indian 
external affairs minister stated that "China was pursuing its interests more 
aggressively than in the past," and that India needed to develop novel ways of 
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dealing with the strategic and geopolitical challenges posed by China. 214 Since 
then, India tried to boost its own military position along the Sino-lndian bor- 
der by opening new bases/airfields, stationing sophisticated aircraft, and by 
sending more troops along the Sino-lndian border. 215 However, there is no 
evidence to indicate that India seeks to exploit the unrest in Tibet by build- 
ing up its military along the Sino-lndian border. If anything, India's military 
build-up along the Sino-lndian border is a response to Chinese military mod- 
ernization and China's massive investment in physical infrastructure along 
their common frontiers. As such, it seems almost certain that domestic poli- 
tics did not play a role in influencing India's response to the crisis in Tibet in 
2008. 

Why did China maintain the status quo in the Sino-lndian rivalry in 
2008? While the official Chinese media did blame the India-resident Dalai 
Lama for the riots, 216 India's swift actions in accordance with Beijing's wishes 
must have convinced Beijing that India was not seeking to exploit the situ- 
ation. As such, China's threat perception vis-a-vis India was not heightened 
during this crisis. Furthermore, as has already been noted, there had been 
no significant changes in the military balance along their common border. 
Moreover, China was not developing any new strategic partnerships with the 
potential to influence its security policy toward India. Therefore, it can be 
inferred that in the absence of heightened threat perceptions vis-a-vis India 
in the aftermath of the 2008 protests in Tibet, Beijing did not see the need to 
change the status quo in its relationship with India. 

There is another plausible explanation — a highly contingent one — that 
further bolsters this tendency toward status quo. In the run up to the Bei- 
jing Olympic Games, which were widely perceived to be the symbolic stage 
of China's emergence as a great power, Beijing wanted to avoid confrontation 
with any external power. As such, it does not seem likely that the decision to 
maintain the status quo with India was affected by Chinese nationalism, the 
semi-institutionalized nature of its central leadership, or any other domestic- 
level factor. However, as mentioned above, soon after the completion of Bei- 
jing Olympics, China raised the ante by trying to play a spoiler for India at the 
NSC In fact, Chinese strategists are extremely concerned about the growing 
Indo-U.S. partnerships and its consequences for China's geostrategy. 217 China 
seems to have raised the ante in its relations with India; however, this seems 
to be the result of the changing developments at the global level and not as a 
consequence of developments in Tibet. 
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In sum, this study has demonstrated that in the two cases studied here — 
the consequences of instability in Tibet in 1959 and 1987-89 and the Chinese 
military crackdown that followed it on the Sino-lndian rivalry — domestic 
political variables played no role. The most important causal variables affect- 
ing the Sino-lndian rivalry are international-level variables. This does not 
mean that domestic-level factors are unimportant. After all, domestic politics 
in India did affect the Sino-lndian dynamics in the events leading to their 
1962 war. However, domestic-level variables became important only after the 
initial decision to escalate the rivalry — based on threat perception vis-a-vis 
the rival — was taken. The perception of threat from the rival is the most im- 
portant international variable determining escalation dynamics, although 
other international-level variables such as the presence or absence of allies, 
the changing military balance, and other external threats, rivals, and military 
commitments also matter. This general framework seems to fit the "pathway 
case" of 2008 as well. However, given the overall lack of empirical information 
providing insights into the actual decision-making process in the "pathway 
case," these conclusions remain tentative for the moment for that case. 



6 The Sino-Russian Strategic 

Partnership: The End of Rivalry? 
Lowell Dittmer 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THESE TWO VAST EMPIRES ASTRIDE 
the Eurasian heartland has been a political roller coaster. The pre- 
modern relationship was for the most part distant but increasingly predatory. 
This was seemingly overcome in the first half of the twentieth century by the 
Soviet adoption of a revolutionary, national liberationist foreign policy, only 
to lapse once again into fierce ideological and limited physical violence dur- 
ing the second half of the century. The relationship currently finds itself in 
full flower of postrevolutionary, postideological cooperation. Yet despite the 
current elaborately institutionalized diplomacy of "constructive and strategic 
partnership," the historical default relationship between these two vast em- 
pires is one of suspicion and intermittent strife, relieved by only two relatively 
brief periods of cooperation: the 1950s and post-1989. Yet the overwhelming 
emphasis in the analytical literature has been on the disputatiously "hot" 
phases, leaving us very little factual basis for understanding the nature and 
dynamics of the peaceable continental cohabitation that has now resumed. 

The aim of this chapter, in accord with the theoretical framework set 
forth in the introduction and pursued throughout the volume, is a relatively 
systematic analysis of this relationship in the context of a "two-level game" 
framework. The two games are, of course, domestic politics on one level and 
the international power constellation on the other. Chronologically, after 
briefly reviewing the acrimonious historical background of the relationship, 
we focus on the two periods of relatively harmonious cooperation (1949-59 
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and 1990-2000), concluding with a review of the postmillennial period. In 
each case we ask: What were the domestic and international events that pre- 
cipitated and then maintained this particular dynamic? What changes then 
brought it to an end? What are the most serious threats to the current "part- 
nership," and what are likely to be the political-economic consequences if ef- 
forts at cooperation ultimately lapse — as they so often have in the past? 

The Historical Legacy 

Until the rise of the Mongol Yuan dynasty, the Chinese empire was largely 
oblivious of the still less developed Slavic principalities only recently brought 
to a semblance of unity under Kievan Rus' (ca. 880-1250) . In 1223-40, Batu 
Khan, grandson of Genghis (Temuchin) and leader of the Golden Horde as- 
signed to the northern realms, invaded the Russian principalities, sacking and 
burning Moscow, Kiev, and twelve other cities, sparing only Smolensk and 
Novgorod once they agreed to pay tribute. The Golden Horde subsequently 
built a capital, Sarai, on the lower Volga, where they continued to collect 
taxes and otherwise exercise dominion for nearly three centuries, far outlast- 
ing the reign of the Mongol Yuan dynasty in China. The impact of what be- 
came known as the "Tatar/Mongol yoke" has been mythologized as one of 
barbaric suffering, the source of Oriental despotism (as practiced by Ivan the 
Terrible), the death penalty, long-term imprisonment and torture, even Rus- 
sia's failure to become involved in the European Renaissance, Reformation, 
and subsequent Industrial Revolution. 1 However retrospectively distasteful, 
there was considerable fraternization between occupier and occupied, as in- 
dicated by the fact that some 15 percent of the families of the Boyars, or Rus- 
sian nobility (for example, Boris Godunov), claim Mongol ancestry. Yet the 
overall impact of the experience was to foster a Russian national identity as 
tenaciously (if borderline) Europeans, perpetually threatened on the eastern 
frontiers by Oriental "barbarism" (as Doestoevskii put it, "In Europe we are 
too Asiatic, whereas in Asia we are too European") — a self-image ironically 
mirror-imaging the Chinese perception of their northern neighbors as men- 
acing barbarians (against whom the Great Wall was erected). Russia, though 
its imperial thrust was largely to the east and the south, remained culturally 
oriented westward; China's self-image was, by contrast, that of a self-sufficient 
"central kingdom," exacting tribute from abroad with no perceived need for 
international peer groups. 
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Russia's modernization experience was signaled in a sense by overcom- 
ing the Mongol-Tatar occupation. After pushing back the Teutonic Knights 
and the Swedes, the initial Russian direction of imperial expansion was to 
the east, sweeping aside the last remnants of Mongol rule in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in a drive to the Siberian Pacific even before turning 
south. Initial contacts with the Qing were deferential, but at the first signs of 
Chinese weakness the Russians seized their chances. In 1854-59, while China 
was engulfed by the Taiping Rebellion (1851-64), General N. N. Murawjew 
and twenty thousand troops occupied the delta and north shore of the Amur/ 
Heilong R. and the maritime provinces without firing a shot. During the sec- 
ond Opium War, Russian forces made further inroads. These gains were con- 
solidated in the treaties of Kuldja (1851), Aigun (1858), and Tarbagatai (1864); 
though later denounced for being "unequal," they awarded Russia a vast 
swath of some 665,000 square miles of land in the region of the Amur and Us- 
suri rivers in northern Manchuria to the Pacific Ocean. During the Yakub Beg 
Rebellion in Xinjiang, Russian troops occupied part of the Yili region, for- 
malized in the Treaty of Livadia (later modified in China's favor in the Treaty 
of St. Petersburg). In 1898 Russia relegated Lu-shun (Port Arthur) and Dalian 
to treaty port status and demanded a leasehold on the Liaodong peninsula 
to construct a port there. Russian claims on Manchuria and Liaodog, how- 
ever, fell athwart those of Japan, precipitating defeat in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-5). Count Witte's skillful negotiations at Portsmouth, however, 
forestalled punitive sanctions, and Moscow took advantage of the 1911 Xinhai 
revolution to establish a protectorate over Outer Mongolia. 

The Bolshevik Revolution was intended to signal a no less revolutionary 
transformation of relations with China, as the new Soviet regime renounced 
its share of the Boxer reparations as well as many other imperial privileges 
in the seemingly magnanimous but ultimately equivocal Karakhan Declara- 
tion (1919) and established diplomatic relations with the short-lived Peking 
Republic (1924). 2 Playing all its options in a still ambiguous situation, Moscow 
also helped to organize and advise the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in 
1921, while assisting in the reorganization of the Nationalist Party (Kuomin- 
tang, or KMT), along Leninist lines two years later. 3 Even after the bloody 1927 
split and ensuing civil war between KMT and CCP, Moscow divided its com- 
mitments, advocating a second united front, signing a nonaggression pact in 
1937 as well as a "treaty of friendship and alliance" with the Nanking regime 
in 1945 (in which Moscow, promising not to support the CCP, introduced 
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stipulations for Mongolian "independence"). 4 At the same time Comintern 
advisors continued to support the beleaguered CCP. While it is true that 
Comintern advice during the late 1920s and early 1930s contributed to the near 
annihilation of the CCP by the KMT and that Mao's subsequent adoption of 
guerrilla warfare waged by peasant armies proved far more successful than 
the prior Comintern policy of urban insurrections, the adoption of "united 
front" tactics at Moscow's insistence in 1936 may have rescued the embattled 
CCP at a crucial juncture (true, the Japanese invasion also provided a timely 
diversion). In any case, the CCP made better use of its opportunities during 
the Sino-Japanese war than the nationalists and reemerged to defeat republi- 
can armies (with timely Soviet help, especially in Manchuria) and march into 
Beijing in October 1949, driving remnant KMT forces into exile in Taiwan. 
Victory was promptly followed by negotiating a thirty-year "treaty of friend- 
ship, alliance and mutual assistance" with Moscow in 1950, superseding the 
August 1945 treaty with Nanking (and relinquishing many of the concessions 
Moscow had gained from the KMT). But although this alliance would endure 
formally until abrogated by the Chinese side upon its expiration in 1980, it 
became a hollow shell after scarcely a decade, giving way to bitter reciprocal 
polemics culminating in border violence before finally being laid to rest in ex- 
haustive "normalization" negotiations in the course of the 1980s. Despite the 
collapse of the Soviet Union into fifteen different independent republics in 
1991 (to the CCP's consternation), the two have managed to maintain concil- 
iatory momentum, negotiating and demarcating a border agreement, opening 
demilitarized borders to growing commerce, all sealed by a "comprehensive 
strategic partnership" in the late 1990s and a twenty-year friendship treaty 
(but not an alliance, both sides insist) in 2001. 

The point is that despite the currently cordial "constructive and strategic 
partnership," the historical default relationship between these two vast em- 
pires is one of suspicion and intermittent mutual predation, relieved by only 
two relatively brief periods of cooperation between Russians and Chinese: 
the 1950s and post-1989. Yet the overwhelming emphasis in the analytical lit- 
erature is just the reverse, focusing on the Sino-Soviet dispute and leaving us 
very little factual basis for understanding the nature and dynamics of viable 
cooperation. Thus our focus here will be on these two periods of coopera- 
tion. What factors explain the top-down de-escalation of tensions, and are 
they the same or similar? What role have domestic factors played in these 
phases? Are these mere "axes of convenience" due primarily to the need to 
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refurbish domestic resource bases and/or to confront the United States, or is 
the Sino-Russian "partnership" as it exists today more deeply rooted? Finally, 
what are the most serious threats to the relationship, and what are likely to 
be the political-economic consequences if they escalate or ultimately prevail? 
This chapter consists of two parts, the first focused on the initial Sino-Soviet 
Alliance period, and the second on the post- 1989 partnership. 

The Sino-Soviet Alliance, 1950-1980 

In his first departure from native soil, Mao spent two months in Moscow in 
January-February 1950, just two months after final victory in the civil war, 
to negotiate the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, which com- 
prised a US$300 million low-interest loan and a thirty-year military alliance. 
Although the alliance fell into desuetude after scarcely a decade in terms of 
either bilateral assistance or international strategic coordination, it continued 
to inhibit any opening to the West for another ten years. In retrospect, for 
Mao to have so closely aligned his country's foreign policy with that of its 
northern neighbor was to prove strategically unwise and regrettable. 

Why did he do so? What complex of domestic and international power- 
political factors drove this decision? In terms of the correlation of interna- 
tional force, it is important to remember that he was not constrained to do so 
in the way the Eastern European satellite republics (East Germany, Poland, et 
al.) were by the presence of Soviet troops on their soil, who had liberated them 
from the Nazi occupation only to impose socialist regimes friendly to the 
USSR. The Chinese revolution, though certainly conducted with Soviet advice 
and material support, had an autochthonous leadership, was based on do- 
mestic political interests and innovative war strategies, and finally succeeded 
despite its departure from the Soviet revolutionary "model" in significant re- 
spects (for example, the elevation of the "rural proletariat" or peasantry to a 
major role, the manipulation of anti-Japanese nationalism in "white" areas, 
the reliance on guerrilla warfare). And China did have viable alternatives in 
the international arena. True, the United States had, despite disagreements, 
supported the CCP's domestic opponents in the civil war to the bitter end. 
But before the invasion of South Korea, Washington was prepared to write 
off residual KMT forces in Taiwan and accept CCP victory in the civil war. 
There were other indications of U.S. interest in cultivating a relationship with 
the victorious CCP forces (such as Ambassador Leighton Stewart's attempts 
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at conciliation through Huang Hua), in hopes of turning the PRC against the 
USSR and splitting the bloc. To which there were seemingly favorable CCP 
responses, particularly in late 1948. Though these may have been sincere, they 
were no doubt premised on the assumption that there was no necessary con- 
tradiction between maintaining a strong Sino-Soviet relationship and recon- 
ciliation with Washington (after all, the United States and USSR has been 
anti-Axis allies only three years ago). But as the Soviet- American relationship 
cooled after 1947 as a result of rigged elections in Poland, the communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, and the countervailing organization 
of the Marshall Plan and North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the PRC was 
forced to choose between "two camps" (as Zhdanov put it). In the context of 
international polarization, although Stalin did not force him to choose, Mao 
boldly declared in June 1949 that China would "lean to one side." To both 
Moscow and Washington, the Chinese decision to intervene in the Korean 
War after McArthur's Inchon landing threatened to unify the Korean penin- 
sula under American auspices confirmed this choice in blood. 

In terms of the international power calculus, China's choice was thus to 
balance rather than to bandwagon, a functional option in terms of balance of 
power theory in the sense of restoring equilibrium to the international sys- 
tem. Yet as a revolutionary power China had little interest in preserving an in- 
ternational equilibrium. In terms of China's national interest this choice was 
ill advised. Participation in the Korean War protected its northeastern flank, 
where the Japanese invasion had begun, but China lost at least half a million 
men in the conflict (including Mao's oldest son), thereby also sacrificing its 
chance to take Taiwan. The American 7th Fleet quickly imposed a blockade 
that would inhibit China's economic development for the next three decades 
and force its dependency on the Soviet bloc. In terms of balance of power 
theory it is often considered strategically preferable to align with a geopoliti- 
cally distant power against a proximate one. 

In terms of domestic politics, too, the alliance was also of dubious value. 
The alliance was clearly elite-driven, and more specifically the decision was 
one in which Mao and Stalin personally had ultimate discretion. But al- 
though both systems were Leninist and highly monocratic, judging from their 
sole face-to-face meeting in the winter of 1949-50 in Moscow, neither Stalin 
nor Mao seemed to have much personal affinity for the other (though Stalin 
did do Mao a personal favor by revealing to him at this meeting that Gao 
Gang, party chief of the Northeast Bureau in Manchuria and a member of the 
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Politburo, was communicating private information about CCP politics to the 
CPSU leadership, preparing the way for his future purge). 5 China had been 
devastated by the anti-Japanese and revolutionary civil wars, with conserva- 
tive estimates of ten million military and civilian war deaths, but according 
to best estimates the Soviet Union had suffered still higher casualties from 
the Nazi invasion (following Stalin's Great Terror). 6 The United States, alone 
among the great powers, emerged from the war relatively unscathed and in an 
internationally unprecedented position of political and economic dominance. 
Whereas the Soviet aid package that accompanied the thirty-year security 
alliance was very generous in view of the ruinous postwar condition of the 
Soviet economy, it was dwarfed by postwar American aid to, say, Greece, Ger- 
many, or South Korea, no doubt contributing to later CCP criticisms of the 
niggardly terms of the alliance. From a developmental perspective the Chi- 
nese leadership would no doubt have been better advised to flout the Soviet 
embrace and "completely Westernize" (quanpan xifanghua, as Chen Duxiu, 
the CCP's founding leader, had once advocated). 

If neither international nor domestic factors can account for the alliance, 
what can? The most recent and authoritative research on the origins of the 
alliance agrees in attributing the decision to a profoundly skewed ideological 
perspective. 7 Was ideology an "international" or a "domestic" factor? In this 
case Marxist-Leninist ideology was a partial international factor, limited in 
effect to those countries (the "communist bloc") that had embraced it. To 
both the Soviet Union and the People's Republic of China, it was an essen- 
tial part of their categorical identity. At this time both identified themselves 
as "communist" party-states who shared the vision of world revolution and 
political economic salvation through a transformative reorganization of the 
human condition, and this shared vision gave both far more optimistic ex- 
pectations of future developmental prospects than would prove to be realis- 
tic. Facing an overwhelming national reconstruction imperative with scarce 
resources, both Communist Party leaderships were united in their approaches 
to domestic nation-building and modernization as well as their aspirations 
to spread Marxist-Leninist salvation to the rest of the world (especially the 
decolonizing "new nations" in Africa and Asia). To China, the alliance meant 
not only aid and cooperation but also a comprehensive blueprint to reorga- 
nize the Chinese nation-state; to the Soviet Union it contributed to the biggest 
expansion of communist influence in the history of that doctrine, consolidat- 
ing its geopolitical hold on the Eurasian "world-island" and making world 
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revolutionary prospects more feasible than ever before. Pyongyang's initiation 
of the Korean War in June 1950, and the subsequent U.S. invocation of sanc- 
tions and blockade of the PRC strengthened the alliance by raising the profile 
of the common threat and for the time being foreclosing the possibility of a 
triangular alternative. 

The relationship was described as one between "big elder brother" and 
"little brother," between "father" and "son," between "lips and teeth." As Mao 
put it on one occasion, "The Communist Party of the Soviet Union ... is the 
most advanced, the most experienced, and the most theoretically cultivated 
party in the world. This Party has been our model in the past, is our model at 
present, and will be our model in the future." He acknowledged as late as 1962 
that the Chinese simply did not know how to build socialism on their own. 
From 1950 through 1966 the Soviets helped the Chinese to construct a total of 
256 industrial projects (by Chinese count), two-thirds of the 320 "complete 
sets of industrial plant and equipment" that China purchased from the bloc 
during this period. These projects, described in China's first Five-Year Plan 
as "the core of our industrial construction plans," included the largest iron 
and steel complex in China, the largest ball-bearing plant (Luoyang, Henan), 
one of the largest coal mines, the largest linen mill (Harbin Flax, Helongji- 
ang), the largest paper mill, and so on. 8 These projects included aid in all 
phases of the construction process. In all, Soviet aid projects plus those di- 
rectly supporting them absorbed more than half of all construction invest- 
ment in the First Five-Year Plan, and a high proportion of Chinese heavy in- 
dustrial production for the next two decades came from these plants. China 
acquired whole branches of industry that never existed there before: aviation, 
automobile and tractor manufacture, radio, and many branches of chemical 
production. Indeed, some 70 percent of the industrial machinery operating 
in Chinese factories as late as the early 1980s was still of Soviet or East Euro- 
pean provenance. Among these was China's first atomic reactor and cyclotron 
(completed April 1957), which would form the basis for all subsequent Chinese 
research in nuclear physics. The Soviet contribution to Chinese industrializa- 
tion was not gratis, as Khrushchev himself conceded; it was based on mutual 
benefit: nearly all of the industrial plant and equipment was purchased based 
on low-interest loans, and the sales were beneficial to Soviet industry as well. 9 

Even more significant than Soviet material assistance is what has been 
called "the most comprehensive technology transfer in modern history." It 
was also more generous, based on grants rather than loans. The Soviets sent 
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about ten thousand experts of various types to China to advise in socialist 
reconstruction. They also sent thousands of books, blueprints, and techni- 
cal documents and hosted Chinese students and scholars at Soviet educa- 
tional institutions and industrial enterprises. Not only the basic party-state 
structure but also the entire Chinese educational and research institutional 
framework were patterned after the Soviet model, and they have retained this 
basic structure to the present, notwithstanding the post-1978 reforms. Young 
communist cadres also studied in the Soviet Union, later rising to elite posi- 
tions, from Liu Shaoqi and Zhu De in the first generation of leadership to 
Yang Shangkun and Ye Jianying in the second and Jiang Zemin and Li Peng 
in the third. Russian became the most popular foreign language taught in 
the schools. Thus the impact of this experience on Chinese economic con- 
struction, particular heavy industrialization, was deep and lasting. Whereas 
previous Chinese industry was located mostly along the eastern seaboard, 
during the period of cooperation this shifted to northern and central loca- 
tions, based on a logic of being close to natural resources and distant from 
sources of threat (then conceived to stem from U.S. air and naval power in the 
Pacific). This shift in locational preference was to continue in the 1960s under 
the "Third Front" strategy and (despite the return in the reform period to east 
coast industrialization with the "opening to the outside world") even revived 
in 1999 in the form of the attempt to "develop the west" [xibu da kaifa]. 

This period of cooperation and unity however culminated in growing in- 
terpartisan disagreements by the end of the first decade and in an open, spo- 
radically violent schism by the end of the second. Why did the relationship, 
apparently so solid, disintegrate? Relevant new archival materials are still 
emerging, but tentative retrospective findings concur on the following points. 
First, the dispute was not mainly based on marginal frictional factors such 
as the imbalance of trade, the arrogance of visiting Soviet experts, or other 
aspects of bilateral cooperation in the relationship, but on the very pivotal 
issues of the future direction of socialist development for both countries. The 
shared categorical identity that brought them together meant that since both 
are committed to socialism both should take the same future developmental 
path: if the USSR turned left, then China must also turn left, and vice versa). 
This issue also complicated the question of the "correct" strategy to lead the 
international communist movement, for this was not only a diplomatic but 
also a world revolutionary developmental issue and hence an ideological one. 
This accounts for the irony that sharing the same belief system both facili- 
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tated and then greatly complicated bilateral cooperation. A second paradox is 
that the chief grievant in the split was also its principal beneficiary: China. It 
turned out to be easier to give than to receive. Third, within the CCP leader- 
ship Mao was personally the main driving force, not only in so decisively sid- 
ing with the Soviet Union at the outset but in the subsequent critique of the 
Soviet "road." In both cases he used ideology to rationalize his decision (in 
the latter case after having adapted Marxism-Leninism to Chinese national 
conditions. Framing the dispute in this increasingly personalized ideological 
framework (viz., "Mao Zedong Thought"), he then used it to articulate and 
give broader international significance to intramural disputes with many of 
his own colleagues during China's Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution — 
indeed, the same epithets to first appear in the Sino-Soviet polemics of the 
early 1960s ('capitalist-roaders," etc.) were to be recycled against Mao's do- 
mestic rivals during the Cultural Revolution. And the identification of Mao's 
factional opponents with Soviet sponsorship in turn further exacerbated the 
domestic cleavage. 

Sino-Russian Partnership, 1989-2000 

After nearly three decades of ideological polemics, arms race, diplomatic en- 
circlement and counterencirclement maneuvers, border incidents and other 
manifestations of an enmity that Mao predicted would last "one hundred 
years," the post-Mao leadership began a cautious climb down. They found 
the Soviet leadership, from the outset somewhat perplexed by the schism, to 
be cautiously receptive. 10 After Mao's death in August 1976 the ideological po- 
lemic against "social revisionism" gradually disappeared, though fear of the 
"polar bear" still provided the cement for Sino-American diplomatic normal- 
ization in 1971-79, facilitating collaboration against perceived Soviet-inspired 
initiatives in Afghanistan and Cambodia. 11 In 1981 China formally declined 
Moscow's offer to renew the expiring Sino-Soviet alliance but suggested "nor- 
malization" talks (formal diplomatic ties had never broken, but socialist na- 
tions have a three-tiered relation, and party-to-party ties had been suspended 
during the Cultural Revolution), and Moscow accepted. Beginning in 1982, 
after concluding the third Sino-American communique to resolve outstand- 
ing issues regarding Taiwan, the PRC and the USSR convoked a series of talks, 
alternating semiannually between the two capitals in the spring and fall of 
each year, involving approximately the same team of officials on either side. 
Progress was initially glacial due to Soviet intransigence over the "three fun- 
damental obstacles" that Beijing stipulated as a precondition for improved 
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relations: heavy fortification of the Sino-Soviet border and Outer Mongolia, 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan, and support of the Vietnamese threat to China's 
southeastern flank. Talks nevertheless continued on schedule, betokening a 
high degree of stubborn patience on each side, helping to contain the dispute 
during the series of post-Brezhnev and the post-Mao succession crises. 

When Gorbachev decided to cut Soviet foreign policy losses in the late 
1980s, he also decided, while terminating high-risk ventures in the Third 
World, to try to revive the Sino-Soviet friendship, thereby alleviating a very 
expensive defense burden and opening the way to greater involvement in the 
economically dynamic Pacific Rim. In speeches at Vladivostok (July 1986) 
and Krasnoyarsk (September 1988), he proposed a freeze on deployment of 
nuclear weapons in the Asia-Pacific region, conditional Soviet withdrawal 
from the Cam Ranh Bay naval facility in Vietnam, and unilateral reduction 
of the Soviet military by five hundred thousand troops within two years, 
nearly half (two hundred thousand) of which would come from the region 
east of the Urals. This Soviet "new thinking" [novo myshlenie], according to 
which Brezhnev's vaunted strategic parity with the United States had achieved 
few substantial gains at immense cost, eventually satisfied all three Chinese 
"obstacles." The international constellation was favorable in that the Reagan 
administration at once made clear in its Star Wars initiative its ability to out- 
spend the Soviet Union, it simultaneously launched Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks offering a way out of the arms race, leading eventually to simultaneous 
detente between Washington and both communist giants — generating a less- 
threatening climate also conducive to detente between them. Domestically, 
inasmuch as both countries' economies were running aground on the limits 
of "extensive development" under command planning — the Soviet Union af- 
ter years of stagnation under Brezhnev, and China after radical Maoism had 
reached its dead end in the Cultural Revolution — fresh leadership teams in 
both capitols turned to "socialist reform," an attempt at revitalization referred 
to respectively as perestroikal glasnost and gaige kaifang. There was again a 
sense among policy intellectuals that both countries, with symmetrically 
structured and ideologically oriented economies, could learn from one an- 
other. While during the Maoist period Soviet criticism of China was taken up 
by Soviet liberals as an Aesopian way of criticizing analogous tendencies in 
the Soviet Union, now it was the liberals who rallied to China's support. Be- 
cause China had been first in the bloc to experiment with reform, most of the 
initial learning was on the Soviet side — but China also paid close attention 
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to Soviet experiments, and in fact the liberalization that led to the 1986 pro- 
test movement (and to the demotion of Hu Yaobang) was inspired not only 
by Deng Xiaoping 's Delphic encouragement but by Gorbachev's earlier call 
for Soviet political reform. Whereas such "learning" was, to be sure, selective 
and would eventually lead in divergent directions, the fact that both countries 
were engaged in analogous socioeconomic experiments and interested in each 
other's experience helped to revitalize ideology as a common language facili- 
tating their detente. Based then on both international and domestic policy 
convergence, it had become possible by the end of the 1980s, after seven years 
of negotiations, to hold a summit to seal the "normalization" of party-to- 
party relations. 

This summit, held in early May 1989 amid student demonstrations at 
Tiananmen Square that necessitated moving all ceremonies indoors, quite 
unexpectedly marked both climax and terminus to this process of reconver- 
gence around a socialist reform agenda. The visiting Soviet delegation was 
more sympathetic to the Chinese demonstrators than their hosts but under- 
stood the CCP leadership's embarrassment and diplomatically avoided tak- 
ing sides publicly. The sanguinary Chinese solution to spontaneous student 
protests, implemented within a fortnight of Gorbachev's departure, led to 
international sanctions and to a quiet Soviet resolve to avoid any analogous 
"solution," whether domestically or among Warsaw Pact Organization signa- 
tories. 12 But without resort to outside force, the European socialist regimes 
(which were unsympathetic both to the demonstrators and to the conciliatory 
concessions Gorbachev recommended) could not stand, and by the end of 1991 
all but China, North Korea, Laos, Vietnam, and Cuba had succumbed to a 
wave of anticommunist protest movements. Throughout 1989-91 the Chinese 
leadership, still defending both Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought 
and the crackdown, deplored this as "peaceful evolution," an insidious capi- 
talist conspiracy to undermine socialism with "sugar-coated bullets," but 
more immediately blamed on Gorbachev's passive leadership, "deviating from 
the path of socialism." The Propaganda Department compiled seven hundred 
thousand characters of "black" materials, and Deng Liqun submitted a six 
hundred thousand-character draft resolution to the Politburo before the 6th 
Plenum in early March 1990 (which had been personally reviewed by Wang 
Zhen), proposing a systematic public demolition of Soviet revisionism. But 
Deng Xiaoping held the line at "internal" criticism: "First of all we should 
mobilize the entire Party to do our own work well," he said. "I do not favor 
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issuing documents like the 'first to ninth commentaries on the CPSU'" (pub- 
lished in the early 1960s). He also advised Jiang Zemin against trying to play a 
major role in the remnant international communist movement. Three factors 
conceivably influenced his decision. First, the Soviets dispatched several em- 
issaries to Beijing asking them to avoid polemics, which would hurt bilateral 
relations. In late December, Gorbachev sent his envoy, Valentin Falin, with 
a personal missive from Gorbachev to Jiang Zemin, but this fence-mending 
visit apparently came to naught (Jiang Zemin indefinitely postponed his re- 
ciprocal visit to Moscow), so Vice Foreign Minister Igor Rogachev was dis- 
patched to Beijing (January 9-11, 1990), and he succeeded in fixing a date for 
a visit by Li Peng in April 1990. Second, Gorbachev himself made two state- 
ments during the February 1990 CPSU CC Plenum that had a redeeming im- 
pact: he reaffirmed his commitment to socialism; moreover, despite having 
approved legislation renouncing the party's "leading role," he declined calls 
by the reformists to resign as CPSU general secretary. Third, Taiwan was at 
this time energetically pursuing "pragmatic" (aka dollar) diplomacy in pur- 
suit of diplomatic recognition, establishing relations with eight small develop- 
ing countries in 1989-91, and as the former satellites lost no time recognizing 
South Korea upon their self-emancipation it was clear that they might also 
recognize Taiwan itself unless the PRC quickly buried the ideological hatchet. 
Upon the December 1991 dissolution of the Soviet Union into fifteen repub- 
lics, twelve of which promptly agreed to join the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (CIS), China promptly recognized all of them (now diplomatically 
addressed as "Messrs.," rather than "comrades"). Part of the reason for the 
PRC's quick adaptation was that otherwise, many alternatives seemed open 
to the new democratic Russian Federation: it then seemed feasible to resolve 
the old Russo-Japanese territorial dispute (involving three small islands and 
a tiny archipelago north of Hokkaido) and sign a peace treaty with Japan, 
which had considerable trade complementarity with the Russian Far East; 
South Korea had just granted Moscow a US$3 billion concessionary loan (in 
gratitude for recognition), and Taiwan briefly established consular relations 
with Latvia and very nearly exchanged ambassadors with the Ukraine and 
Outer Mongolia before being deterred by PRC diplomats. The new line in the 
Kremlin under Yeltsin and Kozyrev was anticommunist and pro-Western. To 
Chinese Kremlinologists these were traitors to socialism, while for their part 
the latter suspected the CCP of supporting the August 1991 coup conspirators 
and lost no time in signing a partnership agreement with Bill Clinton. Bei- 
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jing also voiced concern lest successful reform in the new Russia lure West- 
ern FDI away from China and thereby undermine performance-based CCP 
legitimacy. 

Yet Moscow's new international prospects under bourgeois democracy 
proved greatly exaggerated. The decisive domestic factor was that the Russian 
"double bang" of marketization and privatization failed miserably to revive 
the economy, which went into free fall for the next decade: real GDP declined 
13 percent in 1991; 19 percent in 1992; 12 percent in 1993; and 15 percent in 1994, 
culminating in the collapse of the ruble in 1998. The health system and trans- 
portation system collapsed, even the birth rate shrank. Under the circum- 
stances the leading Western industrial powers, still overburdened with debt 
in the wake of the Star Wars arms race and worldwide recession following the 
second oil price hike, were far less munificent with financial support than had 
been expected. Only Germany, now reunified thanks to Gorbachev's refusal 
to invoke the Brezhnev Doctrine to defend the Berlin Wall, made substan- 
tial subventions to Russian economic readjustment (more than USS20 billion 
in 1993 alone), cultivating a relationship that has made Germany Russia's top 
trade partner ever since. In the West, after Russian arms were discredited in 
the Gulf War (in which Moscow played no diplomatic role), Russia was de- 
moted from bipolar nemesis to diplomatic nonentity, excluded from any role 
in resolving the imbroglio surrounding the ethnic disintegration of Yugosla- 
via, and finally invited to the "Group of Seven" but initially only as observer. 
The expansion of NATO to include former Russian satellites in Eastern Eu- 
rope and even former Russian republics in 2004 infuriated the Russians, who 
were firmly convinced the West had promised no post-cold war expansion 
beyond Germany. Yeltsin's emergent political rivals, both on the left (Zyu- 
ganov and the revived Communist Party, the CPRF) and the right (for ex- 
ample, Lebed) challenged his nationalist bona fides and urged a shift from 
West to East, arguing on geostrategic grounds in favor of a more "balanced" 
international posture between East and West. 

Even in the East, hopes of new breakthroughs were quickly dispelled: ne- 
gotiations with Japan premised on a territorial compromise implementing 
Khrushchev's (never implemented) 1958 agreement (splitting the four: giving 
up two now, with the other two to be negotiated later) aroused unexpect- 
edly firm military and local opposition, coming as it did after the Union 
had already imploded, leading Yeltsin to postpone his visit twice and not 
even to moot a proposal when he finally arrived in Tokyo in October 1993. 
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With regard to Korea, Russia's role as the first socialist patron to abandon 
the Democratic People's Republic of Korea embittered Pyongyang even more 
than Beijing's subsequent shift in the same direction, precluding Russian in- 
volvement in the four-power talks, and South Korean businessmen saw little 
intrinsic value (and considerable risk) in Siberian infrastructure investments 
after the disintegration of the USSR. Thus the 1994 proposal to enlarge NATO 
to include three former satellites in Eastern Europe, implemented in 1997 in 
apparent appreciation of American election-year constituency concerns (as 
earlier with Cuba) rather than any realistically perceived security threat, was 
merely a continuation of this adverse current. The West was ignoring Russia 
and sanctioning China (for Tiananmen), so the two turned to each other. The 
semiannual bilateral talks were resumed, this time including the newly inde- 
pendent Central Asian states bordering China in a tandem diplomatic del- 
egation called the "Shanghai 5" (Russia, China, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and 
Tajikistan). After several years' negotiations, this team agreed with Beijing in 
August 1986 to a set of confidence-building measures on their shared borders, 
including the regular exchange of information on military exercises and lim- 
its on the size of such exercises to no more than forty thousand troops. At a 
second joint summit the following year (April 1997), Russia and the Shanghai 
5 agreed to reduce the size of its forces on the one hundred-meter border zone 
by 15 percent and place limits on a wide range of ground, air defense, and avia- 
tion equipment and personnel. 

Ironically, two nations that had never been able to agree on the same ide- 
ology now found it possible to cooperate smoothly without one. One reason 
for this is that the ideological accord having irrevocably broken down, coop- 
eration was now premised on more modest premises, making it more feasible 
to achieve: what was ideologically "right" for one side did not necessarily have 
to be right for the other. Thus they established a "constructive partnership" 
in September 1994, then a "strategic cooperative partnership" in April 1996 
(a month after China's confrontation with the United States over Taiwan 
and immediately following Clinton's confirmation of a beefed-up Japanese- 
American Security Alliance), finally formalizing the relationship in a "Treaty 
of Good Neighborly Friendship and Cooperation" in July 2001 (reportedly at 
Beijing's initiative). 13 A "partnership" [huoban guanxi], has become a very 
informal, nonexclusive expression of mutual commitment in the diplomatic 
vocabulary of both powers, as China formed partnerships with Pakistan, 
France, Germany, the European Union, Japan, Korea and the United States, 
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while Russia claimed partnerships with the United States, Japan, Iran, and 
India. Yet, for both, the Sino-Russian partnership has remained pivotal, an 
entry ticket back to what Jiang Zemin called "great power strategy" [da guo 
zhanlue] . Though third parties are never mentioned, the strategic utility of 
the partnership is implicitly tied to its greater geopolitical leverage vis-a-vis 
the American superpower, which had emerged from the cold war with more 
international power than either country deemed safe. Both sides stress that 
neither the partnership nor the 2001 Friendship Treaty is an "alliance," with 
an agreement only to consult but no obligation to military engagement in 
case of a threat to either side, and both disavow any security implications for 
a third party (that is, the United States), from whom both stand to gain more 
in economic terms than from their relationship with each other. Without al- 
liance commitments, without mutually agreed strategic goals or opponents, 
just how meaningful is this "partnership"? 

Sino-Russian Relations in the Twenty-First Century 

While both sides would no doubt agree that the cross-border peace that has 
been sustained since 1970 is preferable to the alternative, and that the bor- 
der settlement and confidence-building measures have put peace on a firmer 
footing than ever before, the partnership has also fallen somewhat short of 
expectations — particularly in the first decade of the new century, as some of 
its presumed support bases seem to have eroded substantially. But it is a very 
mixed picture: one might perhaps say the relationship has simply "normal- 
ized." For a more systematic assessment, let us sequentially examine the part- 
nership's three most central pillars: territorial, domestic, and international. 

From a formal legal perspective, the territorial issue has been resolved 
completely. The border delimitation and demarcation processes proceeded 
once the basic principles were agreed through the 1990s, and by the beginning 
of the next century the western boundary had been agreed and confirmed 
in three treaties, while the entirety of the Sino-Russian boundaries was also 
covered by treaty, setting aside a few disputed areas: Bear [Heixia] Island near 
Khabarovsk, and another island on the Argun River. Then in 2004 the two 
sides suddenly announced that continued negotiations had produced solu- 
tions to these last two "set aside" problems as well. The comprehensive agree- 
ment was formalized in a new treaty in Vladivostok in 2005; though details 
have not been made public because they involve sensitive (Russian) conces- 
sions, Bear Island was in effect split, and a small upstream channel of the 
Amur became Chinese. Mutual gradual border demilitarization to the mini- 
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mal number of troops required for peaceful border patrolling (now number- 
ing some two hundred thousand) has permitted both sides to shift strategic 
priorities, as China transfers forces to Taiwan and the South China Sea and 
Russia addresses the security threat created by the expansion of NATO in 
the West. But as Bobo Lo puts it, the paradox here is that while the territo- 
rial issue is now formally resolved, it has not relieved Russian anxieties — the 
Russians continue to fear mass Chinese immigration, Chinese exploitation of 
natural resources, a Chinese takeover of retail trade, and so forth — paranoid 
fears, but not entirely without foundation. 14 

On the positive side, the partnership has certainly been sedulously culti- 
vated at the elite level. Since 1992 there have been dozens of high-level diplo- 
matic exchanges and summit meetings (for example, eight presidential sum- 
mits during Yeltsin's tenure) have been held on an annual basis; these have 
resulted in hundreds of agreements, among the most important of which 
were the 1991 agreement to delimit the eastern borders along the thalweg and 
initiate border demarcation (completed in 1997), the 1992 summit agreement 
gradually to demilitarize the border, the September 1994 agreement to de- 
target strategic weapons, mutual nonaggression and non-first-use of nuclear 
force; and the 1997 agreements on trade, oil and gas development and cultural 
cooperation. The year 2006 was declared the Year of Russia in China, and the 
following year the Russians declared the Year of China in Russia, prompting 
a series of exhibitions and friendship rituals. Yet it remains a top-down rela- 
tionship that has never caught fire at the mass level: for example, according 
to public opinion surveys conducted in 2005 only 8 percent of Russians now 
view China as a friend, while 45 percent deemed it an adversary (though 47 
percent also considered China a model for economic success). 15 Suspicion has 
been particularly rife in the Russian Far East, a vast resource-rich region with 
a shrinking population of now less than 7 million that has inveighed against 
Russian territorial concessions in the border settlement and fears Chinese de- 
mographic inundation. Even among elites there is suspicion of China's rise 
on the Russian side and cynicism about Russia's decline on the Chinese side: 
Chinese complain of the Russian refusal to sell their latest weaponry or their 
oil companies or to build promised pipelines; the Russians complain of Chi- 
nese intellectual property rights piracy (not to mention weapons smuggling), 
shoddy exports, uncontrolled emigration, or pushing Russia into the role of 
"resource appendage" by importing only raw materials. In one of history's 
great rank reversals, the "big brother" and former superpower has fallen far 
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behind China economically (in aggregate but not per capita terms), despite 
Russia's economic recovery (thanks to a worldwide energy shortage and price 
spiral) since the turn of the millennium. While this has roused Russian anxi- 
eties, it also inspires admiration — not for "socialism with Chinese character- 
istics" but for the China model of successful adoption of capitalist economy in 
an authoritarian political context. 

The partnership's greatest value is bilateral, turning what is still the world's 
longest land border from a military landmine and budgetary black hole into 
a thriving economic thoroughfare. 16 After all, the two are geographically con- 
demned to be neighbors, and it makes more sense pragmatically to be good 
neighbors than bad. Yet even bilaterally there are persisting difficulties. 

Bilateral trade has long been problematic — if politics is the locomotive of 
the relationship, economics has been the caboose. After a virtual freeze dur- 
ing the thirty-year dispute there was an initial upsurge in the early 1990s, 
to fill the vacuum left by the Tiananmen sanctions (the value of all Western 
investment in China dropped 22 percent during the first half of 1990) and 
the collapse of the centralized Russian distribution system and disappearance 
of subsidies; while total Soviet foreign trade dropped 6.4 percent for 1990, 
Sino-Soviet trade volume increased to USS5.3 billion, a quarter of which was 
border trade. Several Special Economic Regions were established in emula- 
tion of China's thriving Special Economic Zones in the southeast, more than 
two hundred cooperative projects were initialed between localities of the two 
countries, and China dispatched some fifteen thousand citizens to the So- 
viet Far East for temporary labor service. But these steep early rates of com- 
mercial growth could not be sustained, despite Yeltsin's announced goal of 
raising it to US$20 billion by the millennium; the 1991-92 economic crisis in 
the Russian Far East left Russians unable to repay Chinese exporters, and the 
Russians complained of shabby product quality and disruption of their retail 
networks. Visa-regime negotiation in 1993 (designed to control shuttle trade, 
a source of underground migration) and Moscow's subsequent imposition of 
border duties, cuts on transport subsidies, and restrictions on organizations 
entitled to engage in foreign trade caused trade to plunge by nearly 40 percent 
in the first half of 1994. In 1995 it began to recover, reaching US$5.1 billion 
that year and US$6.85 billion in 1996, but in 1997 it sank to US$6.12 billion, 
and dropped further in 1998, particularly after the November devaluation of 
the ruble. Trade began to grow more vigorously after 2000, as the Russian 
economy recovered as an energy exporter: though it failed to reach the goal 
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of US$20 billion announced at the 1996 summit, by 2000 it was up to nearly 
US$8 billion, $10.7 billion in 2001, US$12 billion in 2002, US$15.8 billion in 
2003, reaching US$29 billion by 2005 (the Russian figure was US$20 billion, 
apparently due to Russia's refusal to count shuttle trade, which it prohibits). 
China by 2006 was Russia's fourth biggest trade partner while Russia was Chi- 
na's eighth biggest. Trade fell sharply in 2007, due in part to a weapons buying 
strike by Beijing as a way of pressing Russia to sell more advanced weaponry, 17 
but it rebounded smartly in 2008, increasing by 38.6 percent over the previous 
year to reach US$55.9 billion (with realistic hopes of reaching US$60 billion 
by 2010). Meanwhile the balance of trade has shifted from Russia to China: 
Russia now has a deficit of US$13.6 billion, its biggest trade deficit. Given the 
heavy state role in the economy and mercantilist tendencies on both sides, 
this is a sensitive issue. In terms of trade composition, Russian complaints 
about being derogated to the position of raw material supplier seem statisti- 
cally justified: the proportion of raw materials has risen from 10 percent of 
Russian exports to 20 percent in 2003, to 30 percent in 2004, and seems likely 
to increase further, thanks to timely recent Chinese "loans" to hard-pressed 
Russian energy suppliers (and to the decline in Chinese weapons purchases). 18 
The most immediate beneficiary of expanded trade is ironically the region 
that has complained most vociferously about the relationship, the Russian Far 
East (RFE). This resource-rich but climatically forbidding region boasts only 
about 4.9 percent (6.5-7 million) of the Federation's approximately 148 million 
population, most of whom live along a narrow beltway just north of the bor- 
der — facing some 120 million Chinese on the southern side of the Heilongji- 
ang/Amur. The RFE grew in the late nineteenth century when it was on the 
frontier, and subsequently thrived as the ward of the state, with prison camps 
and defense installations, but has languished since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. The region experienced its first population contraction of 250,000 in 
1992 and has continued to shrink through out-migration in the context of 
reduced central subsidies, massive unemployment in the military-industrial 
sector in the wake of Russia's peace dividend, and the collapse of the Soviet 
infrastructure network. Against this background, the influx of Chinese work- 
ers or traders (allegedly including large numbers of criminals, prostitutes, 
and other riff-raff) was functionally useful but incited populist alarm. Ac- 
cording to Chinese statistics, border crossings amounted to 1.38 million in 
1992 and 1.76 million at their peak in 1993 — but for the Russians, the central 
issue was not how many were crossing but how many stayed: unofficial Rus- 
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sian estimates of Chinese illegal residents run as high as one million in the Far 
East and six million nationally, versus Chinese official estimates of approxi- 
mately 250,000. In light of these trends, the future seems apt to feature a dia- 
lectic between a growing Russian need for supplemental labor to realize the 
economic potential of the Far East in the wake of continuing population de- 
cline and Russian fears of a Chinese demographic threat. For the present, the 
latter seems to have priority: in 2008 Russia passed laws barring non-Russians 
from making cash transactions in Russian markets and Beijing cooperated 
by enforcing tough visa requirements on Chinese shuttle traders, resulting 
in a sharp decline in Chinese traders (but also reported shortages in Russian 
markets). 

One facet of the economic exchange that had battened on the post-Tianan- 
men sanctions was that of military technology and equipment. Deprived of 
American and European arms since the post-Tiananmen sanctions, the Chi- 
nese returned to Russian arms merchants, from whom much of their origi- 
nal hardware came and which hence offered advantages in terms of compat- 
ibility of parts. Soviet global arms sales had dropped "catastrophically" in 
the wake of the 1991 Gulf War, when the Soviet war equipment used by the 
Iraqis was seen to be so completely eclipsed by high-tech American weaponry. 
Inasmuch as military equipment was the second largest item in the Soviet 
export repertory (after petroleum products), continued Chinese interest was 
particularly welcome at this point, and Russian strategic monitoring of arms 
exports relaxed accordingly. 19 Negotiations for the purchase of Sukhoi SU-27 
fighters, under way since early 1990, culminated in the purchase of twenty-six 
at a "friendship" price of more than US$1 billion (about 35 percent of which 
China could pay in hard currency, the rest in bartered goods), with an option 
to buy an additional forty-eight. In March 1992 China also took delivery of 
the highly sophisticated S-300 antiaircraft missile system and SA-10 antitacti- 
cal ballistic missile missiles. The first contingent of Chinese pilots was sent 
to Moscow in June 1992 to undergo a one-and-one-half-year training course, 
and by 1993 more than one thousand Russian experts were based in China 
by "private" contractual arrangement, helping to modernize Chinese nuclear 
and missile capabilities. 20 The 1995-96 confrontation over the Taiwan Strait 
whetted Chinese appetites for further acquisitions, and in November 1996 
the two sides signed a bilateral defense cooperation pact, resulting in China's 
purchase of thirty to fifty SU-30 multipurpose fighters, four diesel-powered 
(Kilo-class) submarines, and two Sovremenniy- class destroyers with accom- 
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panying Sunburn antiship missiles designed to counter U.S. Aegis-equipped 
ships. By early 1997 China was the leading purchaser of Russian arms, ma- 
chinery, and equipment, rivaled only by India, purchasing nearly 70 percent 
of its arms imports there (totaling USS3.3 billion from 1994-99). Yet a crisis of 
confidence has since 2005 stalled this relationship. Upset by the private corpo- 
rate agreement to license Chinese production of SU-27S, the Russian Foreign 
Ministry reportedly blocked sales of Tu-22 Backfire long-range bombers and 
Su-35 fighters, though the Chinese have been able to purchase Russian refuel- 
ing technology to give Chinese bombers a range of more than one thousand 
miles. Russian technical assistance also contributed significantly to China's 
program to launch satellites and manned space flight. But questions began 
to be raised (by Westerners but also by their own strategists) of the wisdom 
of rearming a once and possibly future security risk, the Russians have been 
trying to shift Chinese interest to the purchase of nonlethal technology; thus 
some 25 percent of the Chinese commercial aircraft pool is now Russian. 21 But 
in the past few years there has been a sharp decline in arms sales: in 2005 the 
Chinese obtained a fifteen-year licensing agreement contract to produce two 
hundred Russian SU-27SK fighters as J-nAs, but the Russians subsequently 
discovered that Chinese had illegally copied the design to produce the air- 
craft indigenously as the J11B, and so they canceled the deal; for their part, the 
Chinese complain that the Russians do not sell them the latest weaponry that 
they sell to India. The Russian counterargument is that the Indians agree to 
buy weapons off the shelf without trying to appropriate the technology, and 
moreover the Indians have persuaded them if they sell to China it will soon 
fall into Pakistani hands. 

How firm is the political base of the relationship? Still not strong enough 
to drive it, it would appear. Domestic constituencies have shifted over time, 
from the committed socialist reformers of the 1980s to a "red-brown" coali- 
tion of communists and nationalists in the aftermath of Tiananmen to Putin's 
power pragmatists of the 2000s. The collapse of the communist bloc threw 
both opponents and proponents of the relationship into temporary disar- 
ray — whereas before that time, the relationship had been endorsed by reform- 
ers on both sides of the Ussuri and opposed by the old guard, since then there 
was an ironic reversal of roles: China's reform bloc became more wary of the 
partnership because, by raising the old specter of Sino-Soviet alliance within 
a "strategic triangle," it threatened to alienate China from the West, it's largest 
market and source of technology transfer. Meanwhile in Russia, the fact that 
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the CCP was able to crush liberal opposition and prevail while communism 
was self-destructing elsewhere inspired the forces of orthodoxy that had once 
been among China's most vociferous critics. 22 The pro-China stance of the 
CPRF, since the 1995 elections the most powerful party in the Duma, reflects 
this group's ideological assumptions. At the same time the former pro-China 
liberals, including scholars such as Lev Delyusin and former diplomats such 
as Yevgeniy Bazhanov, though on guard against any blind nostalgia for frater- 
nal solidarity, remain basically sympathetic to the PRC. The now marginal- 
ized anti-China bloc consists of two quite disparate currents: the radical pro- 
Western bloc, intellectually led by the Moscow Institute of Foreign Relations 
(affiliated to the Russian Foreign Ministry) and linked politically to such 
figures as Yegor Gaydar and the Yabloko movement; and radical nationalists 
such as Vladimir Zhirinovsky (whose Liberal Democratic Party had an unex- 
pected electoral success in 1993), who regard China as an alien security threat. 
The local political leaders of contiguous regions of the Russian Far East, par- 
ticularly Primorskiy and Khabarovskiy krays, share some of this rabid nation- 
alism in their obsession with the border threat and inflated estimates of the 
problems of smuggling and illegal migration, but Putin brought them to heel 
by making their positions appointive rather than elective and transferring the 
most vocal rabble-rousers out. At the same time, the economic prosperity of 
their domains has become so closely linked to that of the PRC that there is an 
objective need for good economic relations (though economics and politics 
are not necessarily correlated). At the top, a pragmatic majority under Putin 
and Medvedev has since the mid-1990s favored a "balanced" or Eurasian, pro- 
China tilt. 

The partnership has much more limited international leverage than dur- 
ing the heyday of the Sino-Soviet alliance in the 1950s. The endorsement of 
multipolarity and antihegemonism in the partnership documents clearly 
hints at a shared intention to counterbalance U.S. interests in the region, as 
evinced by apparently coordinated verbal support of Yugoslavia during the 
1999 U.S. bombing campaign and opposition to the Iraqi invasion in 2003; as 
the Chinese joined the Russians in opposition to NATO expansion, the Rus- 
sians joined the Chinese in opposition to American plans to install Theater 
Missile Defense (TMD) systems in Japan and Taiwan. But whether two against 
one suffices to override an American-led coalition depends on the circum- 
stances. On the one hand, joint Russian- Chinese opposition (that is, implicit 
veto threat on the Security Council) to UN intervention in Kosovo in 1999 at 
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least obliged the United States to resort to an alternative IGO vehicle, NATO. 
And joint Russian-Chinese opposition to escalating pressure on North Korea 
in 1993 or on Burma after the arrest of Daw Aung San Suu Kyi seems to have 
thwarted any notion of invoking UN sanctions. Yet quite often, Sino-Russian 
collaboration has been insufficient: joint opposition to American missile de- 
fense failed, as Bush withdrew from the ABM treaty anyhow and in the Far 
East, the Japanese have made substantial contributions to an effective TMD 
despite Chinese objections. Joint opposition to the American invasion of Iraq 
(indeed, including Western European opposition) proved equally unavailing. 
The partnership has provided certain payoffs to each partner. It implicitly 
enhances China's position vis-a-vis India and Vietnam by reducing the prob- 
ability that Moscow will support them in any confrontation with the PRC. To 
Moscow, perennially unsuccessful in resolving its border dispute with Japan, 
Beijing remains the key to entree to the dynamic Pacific Rim. The partnership 
has already provided access to Hong Kong (where Russia now has a consul- 
ate) and to membership in ASEAN's Regional Forum, to APEC in 1998, and 
to Russia's prospective entry to the WTO. Russia has played the same role for 
Beijing with regard to the three Central Asian republics bordering Xinjiang, 
all of whom remain CIS members well integrated into the Russian security 
apparatus. In a team-negotiating format arranged by Moscow, China reached 
border agreements (and the initiation of border demarcation) with all of the 
bordering Central Asian republics. China has become Kazakhstan's largest 
trade partner and in 1997 agreed to invest US$9.7 billion there (China's larg- 
est FDI project, the equivalent of half of Kazakhstan's GNP) to build oil and 
gas pipelines from the Caspian oilfields to the Xinjiang region. 23 The Central 
Asians have in turn promised to control Uighur acolytes of an independent 
"Eastern Turkestan" (viz., Xinjiang) on their territory. The Chinese, who un- 
like the Americans have recognized Russia's leading role in the CIS, have lim- 
ited their interest to trade (particularly energy), which they have continued to 
pursue in pipeline deals with Kazakhstan and more recently with Iran. This 
has resulted in a certain tension over the future role of the Shanghai Coop- 
erative Organization (SCO). Russia thinks the organization should focus on 
fighting (Islamist) terrorism, while China's aspiration has been to extend it to 
the field of economic cooperation, particularly energy extraction. In the wake 
of the worldwide 2008-2010 financial crisis, China's offers to invest its enor- 
mous cache of foreign exchange in tied loans and joint ventures are likely to 
be welcomed in Central Asia, further escalating Russian anxieties. 
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From the Russian strategic perspective, Asia has gained importance since 
the cold war, following secession of the protective glacis of Eastern European 
satellites, the Baltic states, Ukraine and Belorussia: though the populace still 
prefers to identify itself as "Western," the Russian Federation now defines it- 
self geopolitically as a land bridge between Europe and Asia. Like many other 
countries, Russia has inaugurated informal trade relations with Taiwan (Tai- 
wan opened its trade office in Moscow in 1994, and Moscow opened its office 
in Taipei in 1996) while formally recognizing the PRC, and trade relations 
with Taiwan have expanded: by 1997, Taiwan had become Russia's fourth- 
largest trading partner in Asia. Within Asia, given the intractability of the 
territorial issue with Japan, India and China are Russia's twin pillars — one in 
the south, the other in the east. Russia expressed interest in consolidating this 
strategic triangle, but the weak link has been the Sino-Indian relationship, 
which has remained far weaker than the Indo-Russian link. On the one hand, 
bilateral trade has been increasing; on the other it is imbalanced, and the two 
are competing in third-party markets and in contracting commodity import 
arrangements. While they work together to block global emission-control ini- 
tiatives inimical to their interests as developing economies and for a restruc- 
turing of the postcrisis world financial structure, China quietly seeks to block 
India's bid for a permanent seat on the UN Security Council, an Asian Devel- 
opmental Bank loan, or India's inclusion (with U.S. support) in Nuclear Sup- 
pliers Group commerce — and border talks have stalled. Finally, both compete 
on the market for Russian weapons they may conceivably use against each 
other (though in each case the primary threat is anticipated from elsewhere). 
Yet in negotiations over global financial reform and the increasingly impor- 
tant "global warming" discussions, the BRIC (Brazil, Russia, India, China) 
and BASIC (Brazil, South Africa, India, China) caucuses have been able to 
coalesce in pursuit of their shared interests. 

Conclusions 

The Sino-Russian relationship has by all accounts been a complicated one, 
fostering historically justified mutual suspicions. Yet as we have emphasized 
here, there have also been periods of cooperation and relative amity. During 
the long period of revolutionary civil war from 1927-49 the Soviet Union was 
a staunch supporter of the embattled CCP, contributing to its ultimate resur- 
rection and improbable victory. True, much Soviet advice failed to take Chi- 
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nese interests and circumstances into account and was hence ill-conceived, 
sometimes disastrously so, but after all, they continued to support their Chi- 
nese comrades when no one else would. And in the full flush of revolutionary 
victory these two Communist Party-states formed a comprehensive alliance 
designed to facilitate China's rapid economic modernization and together 
conceive a strategy aiming for world revolution. And they in fact contrib- 
uted considerably to the accomplishment of the first goal though not much to 
the second. Even after both revolutions had exhausted themselves in the late 
twentieth century they were able once again to overcome their suspicions and 
cooperate in reorienting their respective political economies. 

So what are we to make finally of the current period of wary coopera- 
tion — is this simply a temporary respite in an historical cycle of conflict and 
relaxation, a convenient recess between rounds? Or is there something more 
to it than that? There are both similarities and differences among the two pe- 
riods of cooperation closely considered here. (The period of cooperation be- 
tween the USSR and the CCP in the prerevolutionary period does not really 
count, as this consisted of state sponsorship of a clandestine foreign insurgency 
[against a government with which Moscow maintained amicable ties] rather 
than a relationship between two sovereign states.) One similarity is that in both 
cases the two have values in common and foes they wish to defend against — a 
shared adversary — though the specifics are different in the two periods. In the 
first period what the two held in common were Marxist-Leninist revolutionary 
values, and the opposition both perceived to this was the bourgeois reaction- 
ary "camp," led by the United States. In the latter case what they have in com- 
mon is more vaguely defined — a common authoritarian heritage and enduring 
quasi-socialist political culture, the opposition to which is not international 
capitalism, of which both now partake, but meddlesome human rights liberal- 
ism. A second shared factor in both periods is the longest land border in the 
world — albeit considerably shorter in the second period since the independence 
of the three Central Asian border-states. Though there are Uighur peoples in 
China, Kyrgyzstan, and Kazakhstan, in neither case do they have sufficient 
purchase on their governments to lay claim to co-ethnics on the Chinese side 
of the border, but the imperial experience has created grievances and territo- 
rial irredenta, particularly on the Chinese side. In both periods the border has 
been a significant issue, one that though now formally resolved still contains 
the potential for friction. Third, in both periods the relationship has been an 
asymmetrical one. In the first period, the Soviet Union was technologically 
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superior to China, and both the Russians and the Chinese perceived the rela- 
tionship in these terms. In the more recent period the relationship has been 
somewhat more symmetrical: although China had a larger absolute GDP as 
soon as the USSR disintegrated into fifteen independent states and has been 
increasing its lead since, the Russian Federation retains a higher per capita 
GDP and remains militarily and technologically ahead of the PRC. Fourth, 
both periods of cooperation have been plagued by serious problems with the 
relationship. There are deep historical roots to this sense of primeval dread 
that have not entirely been outgrown. In the first case the major differences 
were conceived in terms of ideological worldviews, which did not permit any 
deviance given the narrow conception of scientific "correctness" and the con- 
viction that history moves in the same developmental direction for all. In the 
second case this zero-sum mentality has been alleviated by the Russian rejec- 
tion and the more pragmatic Chinese interpretation of Marxism-Leninism, 
but there are still legitimate grievances on both sides, now more specifically 
and empirically defined. 

There are also significant differences between the two periods of friendly 
cooperation. First, the second period, though still very central in the foreign 
policy horizons of both countries, is more modestly conceived, with signifi- 
cantly lowered, "live and let live" expectations on both sides. Nowhere is this 
demonstrated more clearly than in the low-key reaction to the deterioration 
of some of the pillars of the relationship since 2005. Despite the apparent halt 
of Russian weapons sales, disagreements about the construction of oil pipe- 
lines, Russian displeasure over China's economic surge into Central Asia, 
the imposition of strict visa requirements on Chinese shuttle traders, and an 
apparent Chinese disagreement with Russia's crackdown on Georgia, there 
have been no polemical recriminations or public protests; in fact, neither side 
has made much of any of this. Second, the border issue has been far more 
completely and satisfactorily resolved in the latter case. Although anxieties 
persist, particularly on the Russian side, there is no visible prospect of a re- 
turn to border fortifications and bilateral arms race. Over time, both sides 
seem to have become cognizant of the considerable fiscal advantage of adjust- 
ing cross-border relations smoothly enough to be able to avoid fortifying the 
border at great, avoidable cost. Third, although the relationship is now more 
symmetrical than during the alliance period, Chinese economic progress has 
been so vigorous as to turn the economic tables with astonishing swiftness. 
While Russia retains its lead in per capita incomes and levels of scientific and 
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military technology development, it may be only a matter of time before this 
too is lost. Hitherto the Chinese have handled this power transition with di- 
plomacy and even deference, but as the Chinese grow richer and more confi- 
dent this could spark hurt feelings and eventually even lead to a revived sense 
of "China threat." Finally, the common values the partnership is meant to 
protect are far more vaguely defined in the second period, as is the common 
enemy against which it is to be mobilized. The term "strategic partnership" 
may be an overstatement in view of the apparent lack of any concerted inter- 
national strategy (indeed, both deny any shared strategy or common foe). The 
original Sino-Soviet alliance was certainly conceived in terms of such a joint 
strategy, although there was increasing disagreement about what it should 
be, but since the cold war, though Moscow has been inclined to brandish the 
threat of a triangular veto of U.S. unilateralism, there have been few issue 
areas in which such concertment has succeeded. China's concern with NATO 
expansion is largely rhetorical, as is Moscow's concern about the recovery of 
Taiwan — what resources would either be willing to bring to bear on behalf of 
the other's achievement of such cherished national goals? In sum, while both 
clearly value their more amicable relations, "good neighbors" would perhaps 
be a more apt description than "strategic partners." 
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Samuel S. Kim 



Inter-Korean Rivalry Conceived and Applied 

Not unlike any rivals or rivalries in world politics, the rivalry between the two 
Koreas — the inter-Korean rivalry (IKR) — reflects and effects a variable mix of 
sui generis and nomothetic features. First, the IKR is a rivalry between two di- 
vided incomplete nation-states, and as such, it is both intrastate and interstate 
rivalry. Indeed, half Korea plus half Korea in 1945 morphed into two "states," 
with two systems in 1948, siring two incomplete nation-states. Such divided na- 
tions are primed for zero-sum and often-violent fratricidal politics of national 
identity mobilization to maximize their exclusive security and legitimacy. In 
short, the Korean division was made to order for the initiation of strategic ri- 
valry of a special kind — a legitimacy-cum-identity war. 

Second, the IKR is far more than dyadic rivalry; it is and becomes the 
vortex of multiple strategic rivalries. While geography matters in the shaping 
of any state's foreign policy, this is especially true for the foreign policies of 
the two Koreas and their three powerful neighboring states. The geographical 
location of the Korean peninsula, tightly enveloped by the three big neigh- 
boring powers, doomed pre-1945 Korea as a shrimp among whales and trans- 
formed Korea as the battleground of great-power hegemonic rivalries. Each of 
the Big Four of Northeast Asia (NEA) — China, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States — has come to regard the Korean peninsula as the strategic crossroads of 
the NEA security complex and therefore as falling within its own geostrategic 
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ambit. 1 The Korean peninsula, divided or united, shares land and maritime 
borders with China, Russia, and Japan, uniquely situating it within the geo- 
politics of NEA. With the Korean peninsula as its strategic pivot, NEA is the 
one and only international region or subregion where the Big Four uneasily 
meet and interact and where their respective interests coalesce, compete, or 
clash in an unpredictable situation-specific way. Crowded by all four great 
powers, Korea's unique place in the geopolitics of Northeast Asia remains at 
once a blessing, a curse, and a Rorschach test. 

Third, the IKR is a highly militarized one. Even today, almost six decades 
after the Korean War "ended" with an armistice accord, the so-called demili- 
tarized zone (DMZ) easily stands out as one of the most heavily fortified con- 
flict zones in the post-cold war world, where 1.9 million military personnel — 
including 28,500 U.S. troops — confront each other, armed to the teeth with 
the latest weapons systems. Indeed, the Korean situation has acquired such 
security- deficit monikers as "powder keg," "the fuse on the nuclear powder 
keg in the Pacific," "the scariest place on earth," and "the last glacier of Cold 
War confrontation." 

Fourth, the IKR is one of the longest and most consistently hostile post- 
World War II rivalries. As the life cycle of divided Korea turns sixty-five, ex- 
ceeding the thirty-five-year Japanese colonial rule by three decades, the IKR 
is one of the most protracted and intense of its kind since the end of World 
War II, an enduring rivalry par excellence. Yet no divided country (includ- 
ing China, Germany, and Vietnam) — the four major fault lines of cold war 
rivalries — had been previously united as an independent political entity so 
continuously or so long as Korea. Unlike almost all of the 192 member states 
of the United Nations that include two or more ethno -national communities 
of significant size, throughout two millennia of history Korea has been united 
ethnically and linguistically, and from AD 668 until 1910, it lived under the 
same rule with the same territory, language, race, customs, and history, and 
with the same strong and powerful neighbors to envy and resent. There is 
thus a substantial disparity between the primordial unity of the nation and 
people of Korea and its more recent divided status as two incomplete states, 
giving rise to continuing asymmetries between the rising expectations for Ko- 
rean reunification and the limited integrative capabilities and compatibilities 
on the ground. Like conjoined twins attached at the hip, each half of Korea 
has operated with the knowledge that both its every move and its national 
identity are reflected in its ideologically opposed doppelganger. 
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The geopolitical and geoeconomic attributes of the two Koreas — includ- 
ing the asymmetries of the IKR, the geostrategic location, and the divided 
polity — make examining the protracted IKR both interesting and challenging 
for theory, policy, and comparative analysis. Following three major types of 
strategic rivalry with some situation-specific modifications, 2 1 seek below to 
track and explain the turbulent trajectory of the IKR along three separate but 
mutually interconnected and interdependent domains: legitimacy/identity, 
military/security, and functional (economic, social, and humanitarian). 

The Legitimacy/Identity War 

For more than a hundred years, especially between 1894 and 1945, owing to 
its geographical location and small size, the Korean peninsula morphed into 
a highly contested strategic terrain that absorbed and reflected wider hege- 
monic rivalries and even sanguinary wars involving, to varying degrees, im- 
perial Japan, czarist Russia, the Soviet Union, Qing China, the People's Re- 
public of China (PRC), and the United States — variations on the Big Four of 
contemporary Northeast Asian international relations. In the process, Korea 
was conquered, colonized, liberated, and divided, spawning a three-stage mu- 
tation of Korea's stunted national identity as a shrimp among whales from 
Chosun (Yi) Korea (1392-1910) to Colonial Korea (1910-45) to Divided Korea 
(1945-present). Both Koreas emerged from this checkered history determined 
to put an end to the proverbial shrimp-among-whales status. The turbulent 
trajectory of the IKR in the post-World War II era can be telegraphed and 
epitomized by a series of major internal and external systemic shocks: 3 

Shock I (External): The Korean division in August 1945 that planted 
the seeds of the IKR; 

Shock II (Internal + External) : The establishment of the U.S. -backed 
government (ROK) in the South and the USSR-backed government 
(DPRK) in the North in the latter half of 1948 that set the stage for the 
formal initiation of the IKR; 

Shock III (Internal + External): Kim II Sung's initiation of the Korean 
War with Moscow and Beijing's support that triggered multiple 
strategic rivalries including most importantly a Sino-American 
military rivalry; 
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Shock IV (External): What is known in Asia as the "Nixon in China 
Shock" in 1971-72 that brought about the first-ever inter-Korean 
dialogue and the -South-North Joint Communique of July 4, 1972 (see 
Table 7.1); 

Shock V (External): A series of momentous changes from 1989 to 1991 
including the end of the cold war, German reunification, Moscow- 
Seoul normalization, and the collapse of the Soviet Union that ushered 
in a third cycle of inter- Korean dialogue and two major inter-Korean 
accords (see Table 7.1); 

Shocks VI-VII (Internal + Internal): President Kim Dae Jung's 
Sunshine Policy and President Roh Moo-hyun's Policy of Peace and 
Prosperity that led to two inter-Korean summits and two summit 
declarations setting the stage for progressive termination of the 
legitimacy/identity war and the IKR; 

Shock VIII (Internal): The rise of conservative Lee Myung-bak 
administration that seemed determined to trash the 2000 South-North 
Joint Declaration and the 2007 Declaration on the Advancement of 
South-North Relations, Peace and Prosperity, a great leap backward for 
the termination of the IKR. 

The politics of competitive legitimation and delegitimation on the divided Ko- 
rean peninsula started in August 1945 with the two Koreas taking separate state- 
making, identity-forming, and legitimacy-seeking paths under the sponsorship 
of the two competing superpowers (Shock I). For colonial Korea, World War II 
ended with a double irony On August 15, 1945, Korea was liberated and divided 
at one and the same time, resulting in two separate systems, two incomplete 
nation-states. The Korean division along the thirty-eighth parallel was initially 
imposed on August 15, 1945, by President Harry Truman as part of an ad hoc 
U.S. zonal plan for dividing up Japanese troop surrender arrangements in the 
wake of Japan's unconditional surrender on that same day. 

This was the beginning of a legitimation-cum-identity crisis that contin- 
ues to impact both the domestic and international politics of divided Korea. 
The establishment of the ROK on August 15, 1948, and its repeated claim to 
represent the entire Korean peninsula and people as the sole legitimate gov- 
ernment, based on UN-supervised elections and a General Assembly Resolu- 
tion of December 12, 1948, gave rise to Pyongyang's first identity/legitimacy 
challenge (Shock II). In a less than a month, Pyongyang reciprocated by 
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establishing the DPRK, claiming to represent all of Korea based on the 1948 
election of a "People's Assembly." 

By any reckoning the Korean War (Shock III) was the single greatest sys- 
tem-transforming event in the early post-World War II era. The nascent ri- 
valry between the two Koreas escalated to a full-scale international war even 
as it catalyzed multiple strategic rivalries. As well, the Korean War served as 
the most important determinant in shaping the character not only of the two 
Koreas but also of great-power politics in Northeast Asia and beyond. The war 
had the decisive catalytic effect of institutionalizing the rules of the cold war 
zero-sum rivalries, thereby congealing patterns of East- West conflict across 
East Asia and beyond. 4 The United States owes to the Korean War the crystal- 
lization of its cold war identity, which in turn gave birth to an American stra- 
tegic culture that thrived on a Manichaean vision of global bipolarity and the 
omnipresent communist threat. Similarly Soviet strategic culture, until the 
latter half of the 1980s, was anchored in and thrived on its own cold war iden- 
tity. The simplicity of a stark bipolarized worldview provided an indispens- 
able counterpoint for the quest for superpower status in the region dominated 
by American hegemony. 

For both Koreas, the war initiated a decisive shift in identity politics from 
the competition of multiple identities to the dominance of the cold war iden- 
tity. As a consequence, the collective ethnonational identity of Korea as one 
whole nation was radically fractured beyond easy repair. 5 As well, the war 
was the defining event of North Korean identity formation. Whereas the 1950 
invasion etched into the minds of the American policymaker and public an 
image of North Koreans as aggressive communists who must be deterred and 
stopped at any cost, North Koreans view the United States intervention in the 
Korean War and subsequent military presence on the Korean peninsula as yet 
another example of great-power interference in Korean affairs. 

For nearly two decades after the "end" of the Korean War, the two Koreas 
talked about and sometimes acted out their competing hegemonic unification 
visions only in the context of the overthrow or replacement of one system by 
the other. The domestic politics of the two Korean states were formed in bi- 
nary opposition to each other. Over the course of their mutually antagonistic 
existence, both the ROK and the DPRK have sought to claim legitimacy over 
the entire Korean peninsula and have necessarily had to deny the legitimacy 
of the other state. But the politics of competitive legitimation and delegitima- 
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tion has also had significant ramifications within the states and societies of 
the two Koreas, effects that produce positive feedback and then impact the 
style and substance of both international relations and inter- Korean relations. 

At the international level, this has led to global competition for diplomatic 
recognition and for sole UN membership, in addition to the more obvious 
competition for military superiority. In this frantic international race for dip- 
lomatic recognition, both Koreas abandoned the Hallstein Doctrine (or the 
Beijing Formula), thereby opening the way for dual recognition. Not a single 
country recognized both Seoul and Pyongyang in the 1950s and 1960s, but by 
1976 some forty-nine countries had already done so without incurring dip- 
lomatic severance from Pyongyang or Seoul. By 2005 the number of states 
recognizing both Koreas reached one hundred fifty- two, or 80 percent of UN 
membership. 6 

After Shock V (the Nixon-in-China shock) and the ensuing Sino-Ameri- 
can rapprochement in the early 1970s, the two Koreas in a panic reaction held 
the first-ever inter-Korean dialogue and produced the first-ever joint com- 
munique (South-North Joint Communique of July 4, 1972), in which they 
both agreed to uphold three principles: (1) unification achieved through in- 
dependent efforts; (2) unification achieved through peaceful means; and (3) 
national unity sought by transcending differences in ideas, ideologies, and 
systems. The second cycle of talks, running from September 1984 through 
February 1986, involved a flurry of contacts and exchanges in various func- 
tional and humanitarian fields and reaffirmed the three principles of unifica- 
tion. Catalyzed by Shock V, the third cycle was more promising than the first 
two. It jumpstarted inter-Korean trade, guided the entry of the two Koreas 
into the United Nations as two separate but equal member states, and led to 
the drafting of two documents: the North-South Basic Agreement (officially 
known as "Agreement on Reconciliation, Nonaggression, and Exchanges and 
Cooperation between the South and the North"), and the "Joint Declaration 
of the Denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula." 

One positive and enduring legacy of the third cycle of inter-Korean dia- 
logue is dual and simultaneous entry of the two Koreas into the United Na- 
tions. In regard to the politics of competitive legitimation and delegitimation, 
no other global institution matches the importance of the United Nations. 
It is there that Seoul and Pyongyang, having searched the world over for a 
forum, can readily find an arena commanding global audiences and global 
primetime in their long march to absolute one-nation international legitima- 
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tion. If national identity changes through processes of social interaction in 
international institutions, as social constructivists argue, then, the United 
Nations more than any other international intergovernmental organization 
provides a social and institutional context to explore change and continuity 
in the identity politics of the two Koreas. 

The conservative Kim Young Sam administration (1993-97) had little to 
show for improving inter-Korean relations. Two inter-Korean accords (Agree- 
ment Nos. 13-14 in Table 7.1) on holding an inter-Korean summit meeting in 
the second half of 1994 were no more than a reluctant, pro forma and post hoc 
acceptance of what former President Jimmy Carter had already managed to 
obtain in his "summit" meeting with President Kim II Sung. But the sched- 
uled summit was aborted by Kim's sudden death on July 8, apparently of a 
heart attack. What will be remembered is Kim Young Sam's incredulous re- 
sponse to the news of Kim's sudden death by raising Seoul's national security/ 
threat alert level as if the paralyzed country was about to launch another war. 
Kim Young Sam may also be remembered, at least until the coming of the 
conservative Lee Myong-bak administration in early 2008, as the one and only 
South Korean president who jumped on the collapsist bandwagon, depicting 
North Korea as a "broken airplane" headed for a crash landing that would be 
followed by a quick reunification by Southern absorption. During his presi- 
dency the legitimacy war accelerated and intensified. 

With the election of progressive opposition-party leader Kim Dae Jung as 
ROK president in December 1997 came the single greatest blow (Shock VI) to 
the legitimacy war and the beginning of the peaceful end to the IKR. In his 
inaugural address, President Kim Dae Jung initiated a new grand strategy of 
opening to North Korea — the Sunshine Policy — with a pledge not to under- 
mine or absorb the DPRK (that is, German-style unification by absorption). 
The twin pillars of the Sunshine Policy were the separation of politics from 
economics and the use of the principle of flexible reciprocity. The Sunshine 
Policy was also based in part on explicit recognition of the ineluctable real- 
ity on the ground that undermining the DPRK is not a viable policy option 
because of the disorder and destruction that would follow from a Northern 
collapse. Speaking to one of the major fears in Pyongyang in the post-cold 
war era, Kim Dae Jung's repeated pledges that the South has no intent "to un- 
dermine or absorb North Korea" stand out as one of the most significant steps 
toward accepting identity difference as an integral part of the peace process. 7 

The Sunshine Policy created the appropriate conditions — both in South 
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and North Korea — for the historic inter- Korean summit of June 13-15, 2000. 
Revealingly, the first-ever inter-Korean summit was initiated and executed by 
the Koreans themselves in the absence of any external shock or great-power 
sponsorship. All previous inter-Korean dialogues were sparked by momen- 
tous changes and events external to the Korean peninsula. The 2000 Summit 
would not have been possible without President Kim Dae Jung's initiation of 
the Sunshine Policy in his inaugural address in February 1998 and his Berlin 
Declaration in March 2000. 

Despite all the South's unification pomp that surrounded the historic 
summit, and despite the ritualistic pronouncement in the North that these 
were "the greatest successes in the reunification movement since the country 
was divided into two parts over half a century back," a great paradox sur- 
faced when President Kim Dae Jung and Chairman Kim Jong II embraced 
each other before global television audiences. While their hug symbolically 
signaled their acceptance of each other's legitimacy, neither of them enun- 
ciated a belief that reunification would be coming in the near future. Kim 
Dae Jung, in fact, predicted that it would take twenty to thirty years for the 
divided Korean peninsula to achieve national reunification, even as North 
Korea declared for the first time that "the issue of unifying the differing sys- 
tems in the North and the South as one may be left to posterity to settle slowly 
in the future?* Equally tellingly, the front page of the June 15, 2000, issue of 
Rodong Sinmun, the official organ of the Korean Workers' Party, showcased 
the South Korean leader to the domestic audience for the first time as "Dae- 
han Minkuk Daetongryong Kim Dae Chung" (Republic of Korea President 
Kim Dae Jung) and as the cosigner of the North-South Joint Declaration. The 
summit seemed to have brought the two Koreas down to earth from their 
respective dreamlands of hegemonic unification, to a position of peaceful co- 
existence as two de facto, if not fully de jure, sovereign states. And the fact 
that inter-Korean relations have continued on the rapprochement tract in the 
face of military tensions ranging from naval clashes to missile tests to nuclear 
weapons programs testifies to the suppressive impacts of the leadership factor 
in the legitimacy/identity war. 

The peace facilitative impacts of Shock VI (President Kim Dae Jung's Sun- 
shine Policy) have been made manifest in all three dimensions of the IKR, 
especially in the termination of the fifty-year legitimacy/identity war. Here 
we find proof positive of Diehl and Goertz's rivalry theory that "shocks can 
occur in two forms, dramatic changes either in the international system or the 
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character of the actor/state," setting the stage for the beginning of new rivalries 
and the end of existing rivalries. 9 Kim Dae Jung's election as ROK president in 
late 1997 constituted a "regime change" of the first magnitude in both systemic 
and policy terms. He reflected and effected an almost perfect combination of 
Mr. Democracy (projecting South Korea's political identity as the first third- 
wave democracy in East Asia to accomplish a peaceful transfer of power from 
the conservative ruling party to a progressive opposition party) and Mr. Peace 
Maker (the first incumbent head of state in Asia to win the Nobel Peace Prize 
in late 2000). 

That the 2000 summit set the stage for the peace-facilitative and rivalry- 
suppressive processes can be seen in both perceptual and policy terms. The 
Sunshine Policy coupled with President Bush's "axis of evil" speech seemed 
to have worked as a force-multiplier in catalyzing dramatic perceptual shifts 
in Seoul and Pyongyang. As shown in Figure 7.1, South Koreans' perception 
toward North Korea registered dramatic shifts during the Kim Dae Jung ad- 
ministration with positive (no-threat) perception increasing from 36.9 6 per- 
cent in 1995 to 52.5 percent in 2003 and to 64.9 percent in 2005 while negative 
(threat) perception declined from 59.6 percent in 1995 to 36.8 percent in 1999 
and further down to 31.1 percent in 2005. In mid-February 2002, only a few 
weeks after the infamous "axis of evil" speech, the New York Times reported 
that even before Bush departed for a trip to Asia, the predominantly con- 
servative South Korean press "was filled with denunciations of his inclusion 
of North Korea as part of the 'axis of evil,' protesting that Mr. Bush was un- 
dercutting years of diplomacy aimed at luring the Stalinist North out of its 
frightfully armed shell with economic incentives." 10 A 2002 poll indicated that 
62 percent of South Koreans considered the "axis of evil" comment as "an 
excessive statement to escalate tensions in the Korean peninsula," whereas 
only 31 percent regarded it as "a proper statement to indicate the North Ko- 
rean threat." 11 According to two South Korean scholars, "The perception of 
a reduced threat from North Korea made for a new way of thinking about 
North Koreans as 'brothers' in need of support and cooperation, rather than 
as intimating 'enemies' who should be contained." 12 North Korea's elite per- 
ception seems to have changed significantly as made evident in the 2003 New 
Year Joint Editorial: "It can be said that there exists on the Korean Peninsula 
at present only confrontation between the Koreans in the north and the south 
and the United States." 13 

Since the 2000 summit meeting, forty-two inter-Korean agreements have 
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been signed between the two Koreas — seventeen during the Kim Dae Jung 
administration, twenty-five during the during the Roh Moo-hyun adminis- 
tration — but none yet during the first half (thirty months) of the Lee Myung- 
bak administration (February 2008-August 2010), as listed in Table 7.1. Presi- 
dent Roh Moo-hyun carried out the Sunshine Policy under a new rubric of 
Policy of Peace and Prosperity with greater vigor. From October 2-4, 2007, the 
second Inter-Korean summit was held in Pyongyang, resulting in an eight- 
point agreement — "Declaration on the Advancement of South-North Korean 
Relations, Peace and Prosperity." 

The 2007 summit was the major follow-up step toward a functional work- 
ing peace system. This is evident when we compare the summit declaration 
of June 15, 2000, and that of October 4, 2007. The Joint Declaration from the 
2000 summit has nothing to say about military and security matters, but the 
2007 summit produced a more substantive "Declaration on the Advancement 
of South-North Korean Relations, Peace and Prosperity," which includes sev- 
eral tension-reduction and confidence-building agreements. While the 2000 
declaration stated in very general terms the need for balanced development 
of the national economy through economic cooperation, the 2007 declaration 
contained a greater range and scope of economic agreements. Most symboli- 
cally and perhaps most significantly, whereas in 2000 President Kim Dae Jung 
traveled to Pyongyang by flying over or around the DMZ, in 2007 President 
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Roh punctured a huge peace hole in the DMZ by traveling across into the 
North by car. On his way to Pyongyang, he got out of his limousine with the 
First Lady and walked the Military Line of Demarcation that separates the 
two countries inside the demilitarized zone (DMZ), underscoring the artifi- 
cial nature of the line. 14 

From the outset, the conservative Lee Myung-bak administration took 
a great leap backward with a hostile stance toward Pyongyang (Shock VIII) 
seemingly determined to trash the 2000 South-North Joint Declaration and 
the 2007 Declaration on the Advancement of South-North Relations, Peace 
and Prosperity. The most Lee had to offer was a "Grand Bargain" nuclear 
proposal — "Unilateral Disarmament first, Grand Goodies later" — and a 
patronizing development plan for the North, "Vision 3000." Lee's posture 
served to energize the hardliners in Pyongyang while weakening pro-dia- 
logue factions. 

Whereas the inter-Korean psychological warfare has virtually vanished 
since the 2000 summit, the hard-line Lee administration seemed determined 
from day one to resuscitate this form of the legitimacy war. It has been un- 
covered that the Lee administration had already set aside several billion won 
to produce and broadcast propaganda materials in preparation for a North 
Korean collapse. This is nothing short of an opening salvo of a legitimacy 
war for Korean reunification via absorption (German-style unification by 
absorption) aimed at North Korean citizens. As well, it seemed made ready 
for attacking North Korea on a different level from "contingency plans" (see 
below), but from Pyongyang's perspective it could be seen as the continuation 
of regime-destroying war by another name. 

All of this happened well before the sinking of the ROK Navy corvette 
Cheonan on March 26, 2010, when this warship was severed in two and 
sank off the country's west coast near Baengnyeong Island. Forty-six crew 
members died, and fifty-eight of the one hundred and four crew mem- 
bers were rescued. A South Korea-led investigation carried out by a team 
of experts from South Korea, United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and Sweden — except some Swedes the so-called "international" 
team was drawn almost exclusively from South Korea's cold war allies and 
all belligerents in the Korean War — presented a five-page summary of the 
Joint Investigation Group (JIG) report on May 20, 2010, concluding that 
the warship had been sunk by a North Korean torpedo. The findings of 
the JIG's summary report have been disputed by China, by the Russian 
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Navy's investigation, and by other prominent sources, and Pyongyang has 
denied any involvement. 

Irrespective of the actual cause of the sinking, 15 the JIG's summary report 
and the breathless mainstream media coverage on the fly completely skate 
over the background condition and context of the Cheonan incident. South 
Korea and the U.S. -led United Nations Command (UNC) claim that the 
Northern Limit Line (NLL) — which runs just north of Baengnyeong Island — 
is the demarcation line between North and South. Whereas the NLL was uni- 
laterally established by the United States, neither the DPRK nor the interna- 
tional community has ever recognized it. As such the NLL has no standing 
in international law. For Pyongyang to accept the NLL is to give up its ac- 
cess to lucrative fishing grounds and constrains its ability to develop its only 
deep-water port on its southwestern coastal city of Haeju. The past decade 
has seen three brief but bloody naval skirmishes in these contested waters. 
In November 2009, the simmering tensions erupted into a deadly skirmish 
when a North Korean patrol boat crossed the NLL, and a South Korean patrol 
boat fired warning shots. A full-scale battle broke out, ending with the North 
Korean ship, in flames, retreating back to its side of the NLL with at least one 
of its sailors dead. 

One of the most important provisions in the eight-point accord signed 
by President Roh Moo-hyun and Chairman Kim Jong II at the end of their 
summit on October 5, 2007 (Agreement No. 53 in Table 7.1), was to discuss 
various confidence-building measures "to avoid accidental clashes" by es- 
tablishing "a special peace and cooperation zone in the West Sea encom- 
passing Haeju and vicinity in a bid to proactively push ahead with the cre- 
ation of a joint fishing zone and maritime peace zone." Within days of Lee 
Myung Bak's election as president two months later, his transition team 
backed away from the 2000 and 2007 summit accords. In March 2008, barely 
a month after Lee took office, Pyongyang accused Seoul of sending three 
naval vessels across the demarcation line, and then test-fired short-range 
missiles in response. At the same time, Pyongyang urged that the armistice 
agreement be replaced with a permanent peace treaty as part of six-party 
talks on denuclearization, a step Seoul resisted. When viewed against such 
a backdrop of the ongoing maritime boundary dispute between the two Ko- 
reas, "trespass" is and becomes in the eyes of the beholder. It seems clear 
that President Lee's efforts to trash the 2000 and 2007 summit accords and 
rewrite the new rules of the North-South relationship in a unilateral zero- 
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sum way served as the chief catalyst of a new cycle of escalation that led to 
the sinking of the Cheonan. 

On May 24, 2010, four days after the release of the JIG's summary report, 
the Lee administration with an eye to the June 2nd local elections announced 
five key sanctions measures against North Korea: (1) complete ban of naviga- 
tion by North Korean vessels in the ROK's territorial waters; (2) suspension of 
inter-Korean trade; (3) prohibition of South Korean citizens' visits to North 
Korea; (4) prohibition of new investment in North Korea; and (5) suspension 
of assistance to North Korea. And yet, despite Seoul posting strong economic 
growth after a swift recovery from the global financial crisis (6.5 percent in 
2010 from 0.2 percent in 2009) and opinion polls predicting an easy win for 
the ruling Grand National Party (GNP), aided and abetted by the strong 
"North wind" of the Cheonan incident, Lee's timing of the release of the 
JIG's summary report to scare South Korean citizens into voting conservative 
backfired badly with the unexpected rebuff and a significant swing away from 
the GNP of President Lee, in favor of the center-left opposition Democratic 
Party (DP). Paradoxically, a "silver-lining" exemption in the May 24 Sanc- 
tions Measures is the foundational principle and accomplishment of a "peace 
by pieces" working peace system of the Sunshine Decade — the Kaesong In- 
dustrial Complex (see below). 

The Military Rivalry 

The most salient feature of the Inter- Korean military rivalry is the extent to 
which it has been overshadowed by the U.S. factor, especially the military 
presence, on the Korean peninsula over the years. While Chinese troops had 
withdrawn from the North in 1958, 28,500 U.S. troops still remain in the South 
more than a half century after the Korean War "ended" (down from 32,500 in 
2003). As earlier noted, the Korean War (Shock III) instantly catalyzed mul- 
tiple strategic rivalries. But while the Sino-American military rivalry has been 
on a declining trajectory since the early 1970s, the DPRK-U.S. military/nuclear 
confrontation has continued with Seoul playing second fiddle. Despite or per- 
haps even because of Pyongyang's long-standing demand for negotiating the 
armistice accord into a peace treaty, in Washington's strategic thinking, the 
Korean War Armistice Agreement (KWAA) of July 27, 1953, is still viewed and 
acted out as the untouchable linchpin of the U.S. alliance system in Northeast 
Asia. As such it is "virtually hearsay even to raise the issue, let alone discuss 
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a detailed road plan toward ending the armistice." 16 Consider the on the fly 
dismissal of the DPRK's latest official and detailed proposal to quickly negoti- 
ating "peace treaty for terminating the state of war, a root cause of the hostile 
relations." 17 

Under the shadow of the U.S. military presence the inter-Korean military 
rivalry has continued in all dimensions of strategic doctrine, arms race, force 
structure and deployment, and conflict behavior. During the long cold war 
years, the grand strategies of the two Koreas were anchored in mutually an- 
tagonistic identities centered on alliance maintenance for security, develop- 
ment, and legitimacy/identity. Still, Pyongyang's main security concern was 
not so much to balance against or bandwagon with the United States as it was 
to maximize military and economic aid from both Moscow and Beijing. Iron- 
ically, here it was the Sino-Soviet conflict, not the superpower rivalry, that 
enhanced "the power of the weak." In its security behavior Pyongyang dem- 
onstrated a remarkable unilateral zigzag strategy in its relations with Moscow 
and Beijing, taking sides if necessary on particular issues while attempting 
to extract maximum payoffs in economic, technical, and military aid, but 
never completely casting its lot with one against the other. On the other hand, 
Seoul's abiding security concerns had more to do with allied abandonment 
than allied entrapment. 

In the post-cold war era, especially during the Sunshine Decade (1998- 
2007), Seoul has made a subtle but significant shift away from the fear of al- 
lied abandonment (Seoul's cold war strategic nightmare) to the fear of allied 
entrapment in the U.S.-ROK alliance. While no longer fearing abandonment 
of its own security interests in Washington's pursuit of a separate deal with 
Pyongyang, Seoul's security dilemma was centered on entrapment by the 
Bush administration's regime-change strategy that could suck Seoul into a 
military conflict escalation of not its own making. In March 2005 President 
Roh publicly declared, "We will not be embroiled in any conflict in North- 
east Asia against our will. This is an absolutely firm principle we cannot yield 
under any circumstances." 18 The strategy out of Pyongyang in the North has 
also shifted from Kim II Sung's "magnificent obsession" (that is, the quest 
for absolute international legitimation and reunification on his terms) to a 
security-cum-survival strategy, whatever it takes. 

And yet, the inter-Korean arms race has continued unabated in all aspects 
of military manpower, arms acquisition, and military spending. Immediately 
following the 1953 KWAA, Seoul with 580,000 troops had a decisive superior- 
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ity over Pyongyang with 260,000 troops in overall military manpower. At the 
peak of inter-Korean military tension in 1970, Seoul's military manpower in- 
creased to 645,000 while Pyongyang almost doubled its overall military man- 
power to 438,000. While Seoul's armed forces manpower strength has stabi- 
lized at 650,000 since the early 1980s, Pyongyang has continued to increase its 
force level, reaching 1.1 million in 1992. 19 In the post-cold war years, the two 
Koreas' overall military manpower has stabilized at 1.85 million (655,00 for 
the ROK and 1,190,000 for the DPRK as of December 2008), 20 commanding 
among the largest active armed forces in the world. 

Pyongyang's numerical superiority in overall military manpower has been 
progressively offset by Seoul's rapidly growing superiority in military expen- 
diture and the quality of weapons systems. As late as 1975, North Korea's mili- 
tary spending (US S 1.28 billion) was greater than South Korea's (US S 1.08 bil- 
lion), but since the mid-1970s, Seoul increased its military share of GDP from 
about 4 to 6.3 percent and continued at levels of about 5 percent until the late 
1980s. Despite the declining percentage in the 1990s, South Korea's expanding 
economy assured ever larger shares for the defense sector with an overall 81 
percent increase in military spending from 1999 to 2007. 21 Even though Pyong- 
yang's military spending has been rising in absolute terms (to about US$470 
million in 2006), it cannot compete with the Southern rival spending more 
than fifty-two times its military spending (US$24.6 billion in 2006). 22 Once 
again, Seoul has recently launched a large-scale military modernization pro- 
gram for a more robust and self-sufficient defense. Tellingly enough, three 
major spikes in Seoul's military spending and modernization all correspond 
more closely with perceived or actual changes in U.S. military posture in the 
region than with perceived or actual threats from the North. 23 

With its socialist command economy shifting its gears from a low growth 
rate of 2.4 percent in 1989 to a negative growth rate of -3.7 percent in 1990 and 
deteriorating technological base, Pyongyang found it virtually impossible to 
match Seoul's growing power superiority. 24 Indeed, it has become increasingly 
evident that despite its numerical advantage in military manpower and some 
categories of conventional weapons systems (for example, tanks, field artil- 
lery, combat vessels, landing vessels, and combat aircraft), Pyongyang's mili- 
tary is essentially of 1950s vintage and Seoul is far superior in overall military 
capabilities, which mainstream bean counting obscures more than clarifies. 25 
Pyongyang's intense arms race in conventional forces with Seoul developed in 
tandem with the progressive decline of the North Korean economy with the 
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paradoxical consequences of weakening both economic and military power. 
In short, the two Koreas were in rough parity in overall military capabilities 
during the first two decades following the "end" of the Korean War, but the 
next three decades witnessed North Korea's military training, equipment, and 
overall military quality steadily deteriorating relative to the South. 26 

From Pyongyang's perspective, the strategic situation even in inter-Korean 
terms cannot but appear dangerous, given Seoul's growing military superior- 
ity over Pyongyang, let alone Washington's nuclear threats. Faced with such 
existential threat, the DPRK like any state in a similar situation can try to 
increase its military capability internally (internal balancing) or seek an alli- 
ance with powerful states (external balancing). Alliances form as a means of 
external balancing. Alongside internal balancing through the aggregation of 
arms build-up and now defunct overseas territorial aggrandizement, they are 
one of three means of enhancing power and/or security. 

It is worth noting in this connection the impact of Shock V on the evo- 
lution of Pyongyang's military thinking and strategy. The growing sense of 
socialist betrayal and abandonment fears and the urgency of securing self- 
reliant existential deterrent were accentuated by the sudden loss of the Soviet 
nuclear umbrella. When the Kremlin announced in September 1990 that it 
would normalize relations with Seoul, the DPRK said in a prophetic memo- 
randum that Moscow-Seoul normalization would mean an end to the DPRK- 
USSR alliance and that Pyongyang would have "no other choice but to take 
measures to provide for ourselves some weapons for which we have so far 
relied on the alliance." 27 As if to add insult to injury, the Sino-DPRK alliance 
too morphed into a paper tiger with PRC-ROK normalization two years later. 

If we add, as we must, the U.S. military power in the overall correlation 
of forces across the DMZ, we begin to understand the logic of Pyongyang's 
attempts to level the playing field by building up asymmetrical capabilities. 
Developing asymmetrical capabilities such as ballistic missiles and weapons 
of mass destruction serves as existential deterrent sine qua non in its survival 
strategy. North Korea is not unique in this respect. For states with existen- 
tial threats, nuclear weapons constitute "bedrock weapons of the weak" in 
a condition of asymmetric power relationships and the ultimate security in- 
surance to guarantee regime survival. 28 Throughout the 1990s and into the 
twenty-first century, Pyongyang's nuclear card has consistently been a very 
fungible instrument for negotiating regime security-cum-survival. In the face 
of Shock V, nuclear weapons became faute de mieux "the most efficient means 
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by which to optimize across security needs, abandonment fears, and resource 
constraints." 29 North Korean nuclear and missile strategy also illustrates with 
particular clarity that when the enactment of a national identity is blocked in 
one domain, the state seeks to compensate in another. 

Even in inter- Korean terms, the military rivalry on the Korean peninsula 
reflects and effects "an asymmetrical power balance between the South's con- 
ventional power superiority and the North's asymmetric power advantage 
(derived from its long-range artilleries and WMDs), leading to a 'balance of 
terror' that sustains the current armistice." 30 Despite the occasional incidents 
and pin-pricks, as David Kang argues, the explanation for a half-century of 
stability and peace on the Korean peninsula is actually quite simple: "Deter- 
rence has been clear and unambiguous." 31 

With the inauguration of the Lee Myung-bak administration in February 
2008 came the great-leap-backward shock (Shock VIII) in the form of OPLAN 
5029, with profound implications for the inter-Korean military rivalry. From 
the beginning, Lee Myung-bak has pushed hard to convert the concept plan 
(CONPLAN 5029) into an operational plan (OPLAN 5029), and it was com- 
pleted at the annual meeting of U.S. and ROK military chiefs held in Wash- 
ington on October 16, 2008. While CONPLAN 5029 is characterized by some- 
what abstract content about what general course of action would be taken by 
South Korea and the United States in the event of a particular emergency situ- 
ation taking place in North Korea, OPLAN 5029 would provide much more 
specific plans for the use of military forces, including the mobilization and 
positioning of troops at the battalion level and higher, to respond to various 
types of internal instability in North Korea — a civil war, an outflow of WMD, 
the kidnapping of South Korean citizens, a mass influx of refugees, or a natu- 
ral disaster. OPLAN 5029 is nothing short of a plan for U.S. -ROK Combined 
Forces Command to prepare-and bring about — the collapse of North Korea. 
No wonder the Roh Moo-hyun administration unit vetoed the U.S. proposal 
to turn the hitherto conceptual plan (CONPLAN 5029) into an operational 
plan (OPLAN 5029) at its National Security Council meeting on April 15, 2005, 
for infringing upon Seoul's sovereignty. No wonder North Korea's on-the- 
fly response was: "The U.S. 'OPLAN 5029-05' unlike the previous 'plans' is 
chiefly aimed to deliberately create a war state on the Korean Peninsula and 
spark a military conflict on its own initiative. It calls upon the South Korea- 
US. 'Combined Forces Command' to replace the U.S. Pacific Command not 
only in working out plans but in carrying out operations." 32 What is surpris- 
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ing is that even the conservative Korea Times attacked OPLAN 5029 as "just 
another case of the Lee Myung-bak administration's 'ABR (Anything-but- 
Roh)' about-faces in administration and diplomacy." 33 

Despite or perhaps even because of Pyongyang's "charm offensive" since 
late August 2009 (seemingly aimed at restoring inflows of economic aid and 
trade), the inter- Korean military rivalry seemed to have relapsed into another 
cycle of threats and counterthreats. On October 5, 2009, Defense Minister Kim 
Tae-young publicly stated that Seoul had already identified some one hundred 
sites linked to North Korea's nuclear program and has the capacity to destroy 
them if necessary. In late 2009, the Lee Myung-bak administration is reported 
to have completed a drastically revised version of a North Korea "contingent/ 
collapsist plan," code-named "recovery" to cope with "new realities" in the 
North such as Kim Jong IPs sudden death, a military coup, popular revolts or 
other emergencies that may cause the collapse of the military regime. 34 

Then, on January 20, 2010, Defense Minister Kim Tae-young said Seoul 
would have to launch "preemptive strikes" if it detects signs of possible nu- 
clear aggression from North Korea, even as both Koreas were holding talks 
about improvements of the Kaesong Industrial Complex (KIC), the most im- 
portant inter-Korean joint economic project. 35 Pyongyang responded with a 
"grabbing with two hands" approach. With one hand, Pyongyang seemed de- 
termined to pursue survival interests including the replacement of the armi- 
stice agreement with a peace treaty and inter-Korean economic cooperation, 
while at the same taking a "sacred war" line on anything it sees as a threat to 
the regime with the other hand. 

Once again all of this serves as a spot-on reminder that the Cheonan crisis 
has been long in the making, especially since the inauguration of the hard- 
line Lee Myung-bak administration in February 2008. Even before the release 
of the JIG's summary report, ROK Defense Minister Kim Tae-young testified 
at a National Assembly hearing on March 29, 2010, that "North Korea may 
have intentionally floated underwater mines to inflict harm on us." In early 
May 2010, Park Jin, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs, Trade and Unification 
Committee of the National Assembly, was dispatched to Washington as Presi- 
dent Lee's point man to lobby for joint naval exercises with the United States 
in the Yellow Sea and a five-party regional security meeting excluding North 
Korea. 
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Swords into Plowshares 

For more than four cold war decades, there were no direct inter-Korean eco- 
nomic relations of any kind. Instead, the two Koreas were locked into the 
politics of competitive legitimation and delegitimation, taking two different 
approaches to economic development. The quest for performance-based le- 
gitimation through economic development is an integral part of any polity 
in our times, but it has become magnified in the competition- driven politics 
of the two Koreas. Indeed, the battle for legitimacy, coupled with the realist 
concern for relative gains of the other Korea, has spurred rigorous economic 
rivalry. 

In the late 1950s and the 1960s the political economy of North Korea seemed 
headed toward becoming an exceptional model island of autocentric and so- 
cialist national economy in the sea of the capitalist world system. Between 
1953 and i960, for example, North Korea's GNP closed the gap with South Ko- 
rea despite the 1:2.1 demographic ratio, and in per capita income the North 
remained ahead of the South into the mid-1970s. 36 Starting in the late 1970s, 
however, Pyongyang's political economy began to show signs of a confidence 
crisis with its socialist economy on a declining trajectory. To a great extent, 
the South Korea factor has both reflected and effected Pyongyang's growing 
promise/performance gap in economic development. In such a protracted ri- 
valry as the politics of competitive legitimation of the two Koreas, the fittest 
is the one that is most adaptable, as in a neo -Darwinian struggle for survival. 
Lacking constitutional claims to legitimacy, both Presidents Park Chung Hee 
(1961-79) and Chun Doo Hwan (1980-87) — military dictators turned into 
presidents — took a performance-based approach to legitimation, following 
three closely interconnected and synergistic developmental strategies: (1) a 
state-guided export-oriented (and import-substituting) strategy of economic 
development, exploiting the country's geostrategic American connection to 
the fullest to maximize payoffs and minimize penalties; (2) a "development 
first, reunification later" strategy; and (3) a strategy of "bleeding North Korea 
dry" in the arms race, rejecting any discussion on mutual reductions of mili- 
tary forces on both sides of the DMZ. 

As it turned forty in September 1988, the DPRK seemed in the straits of 
a middle-age identity crisis, with few genuine friends left and little cause for 
celebration. What was happening on the other side of the peninsula in 1987-88 
underscored this crisis by revealing striking contrasts and gaps in the politi- 
cal economies of the two Koreas. In foreign trade, Seoul's annual volume in 
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TABLE 7.2 Comparison of Major Economic Indexes of North and 
South Korea (as of December 2007) 



Sector/Category Unit North Korea South Korea 







(A) 


(B) 


A:B 


Population 


1 million 


23.2 


48.5 


1:2.1 


Arable Land (% of land area) 


% 


23.3% 


16.6% 


1:0.7 


Nominal GNI 


US$ billion 


26.7 


971.3 


1:36.4 


Per Capita GNI 


US$ 


1,152 


20,045 


1:17.4 


GDP Growth Rate, 1998-2007 


% 


2.0% 


4.0% 


1:2.0 


(annual average) 










Total Foreign Trade 


US $ billion 


4.8 


728.2 


1:152 


Exports 


US $ billion 


1.69 


371.6 


1:218 


Imports 


US $ billion 


3.08 


356.6 


1:115 


Trade Balance 


US $ billion 


-1.398 


15.0 




Foreign Exchange Reserves 


US $ billion 


262.2 






Trade as Share of GDP (%) 


% 


17.6% 


75.0% 


1:4.3 


Scale of Assessment for UN Budget 


% 


0.007% 


2.173% 


1:310 



sources: The ROK Ministry of Unification at http://unikorea.go.kr; and UN Doc.ST/ADM/ 
SER.B/709. 



1987 amounted to US$88 billion as against US$4 billion for Pyongyang, an 
insurmountable ratio of 22:1. For the banner Olympic year of 1988, South Ko- 
rea managed to achieve an impressive 12.1 percent economic growth rate, as 
against North Korea's 2.4 percent economic growth rate. As if to add insult to 
injury, Moscow's aid to Pyongyang dropped from US$260 million in 1980 to 
US$6 million in 1986, the last year of Soviet aid, and the next three years reg- 
istered negative: -US$33 million for 1987, -US$41 million for 1988, and -US$16 
million for 1989. 37 As shown in Table 7.2 below, North-South gaps in key eco- 
nomic indicators grew progressively wider from the late 1980s to 2007. 

Against this backdrop and Shock V, inter-Korean trade kick-started on 
November 21, 1988, when forty kilograms of North Korean clams arrived in 
Pusan, the first realization of economic exchange between the two Koreas. In 
January 1989, South Korea imported paintings, pottery, woodworking, and in- 
dustrial art from the North, beginning a trade that totaled US$18.7 million for 
that year. Since those meager and largely symbolic beginnings, inter- Korean 
trade has continued to grow, expand, and diversify, so that 2002 saw US$642 
million worth of inter-Korean trade — US$344 million worth of transactional 
trade and an additional US$298 million of nontransactional trade (that is, 
border-crossing goods related to humanitarian and development projects). By 
2002 the ROK became the DPRK's second-largest trading partner after China. 
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TABLE 7.3 North Korea's Foreign Trade by Selected Top Trading Partners, 
2000-2008 (Unit: US$ 1 million) 3 



Type/Year 


2000 


2001 2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


2006 


2007 


2008 


World 
Exports 
Imports 


3,178 
1,319 
1,859 


4,257 3,264 
1,171 1,291 
3,086 1,973 


3,317 
1,266 
2,051 


4,177 
1,561 
2,616 


4,956 
1,568 
3,388 


4,817 
1,909 
2,908 


5,972 
2,535 
3,436 


6,928 
2,801 
4,127 


China 
Exports 
Imports 


488 (15) 
37 (3) 
451 (24) 


740 (17) 739(23) 1,023(31) 
167(14) 271(21) 395 (31) 
573(19) 468(24) 628(31) 


1,385(33) 1,580(32) 
586(38) 499(32) 
799(31) 1,081(32) 


1,700(35) 
468(25) 
1,232(42) 


1,977(33) 
584(23) 
1,393(41) 


2,787(40) 
754(27) 
2,033(49) 


Japan 
Exports 
Imports 


464 (15) 
257 (19) 
207 (11) 


1,292(30) 368(11) 
226 (19) 235(18) 
1,066(35) 133(7) 


266(8) 
174(14) 
92(4) 


253(6) 
164(11) 
89(3) 


194(4) 
132(8) 
62(2) 


122(3) 

7S (A \ 

44(2) 


9 (0.2) 
u 

9 (0.3) 


8(0.1) 
u 

8(0.2) 


South Korea 425 (13) 
Exports 152 (12) 
Imports 273 (15) 


403(9) 642(20) 
176(15) 272(21) 
227(7) 370(19) 


724(22) 
289(23) 
435(21) 


697(17) 1,055(21) 
258(17) 340(22) 
439(17) 715(21) 


1,350(28) 
520(27) 
830(29) 


1,797(30) 
765(30) 
1,032(30) 


1,818(26) 
930(33) 
888(22) 


Russia 
Exports 
Imports 


46(1) 
8 (0.6) 
38 (2) 


77 (2) 79(2) 
15(1) 10(0.8) 
62 (2) 69(3) 


114(3) 
3 (0.2) 
111(5) 


210(5) 
5 (0.3) 
205(8) 


213(4) 
7(0.4) 
206(6) 


210(4) 
20(1) 
190(7) 


160(3) 
34(1) 
126(4) 


111(2) 
13(0.5) 
97(2) 


Balance 


-540 


-1,915 -682 


-785 


-1,055 


-1,820 


-999 


-901 


-1,326 



of Trade 

"Numbers in parentheses represent percentage of a given category. 

source: Adapted from Nick K. Nanto and Emma Chanlett-Avery, North Korea: Economic Leverage 
and Policy Analysis, Congressional Research Service 7-5700 RL32493 (January 22, 2010), 38, tab. 2. 

Sixty percent of the DPRK's export trade in 2002 consisted of trade with just 
three top trading partners: China (21 percent); the ROK (21 percent); and Ja- 
pan (18 percent). By 2008, China (40 percent) and South Korea (26 percent) as 
top two trading partners preempted a whopping 66 percent of Pyongyang's 
total trade, with Japan's share having virtually vanished (0.1 percent). Even 
more remarkably, in 2008 South Korea (33 percent) has overtaken China (27 
percent) as North Korea's top export trade partner. See Table 7.3. 

The development of inter-Korean economic relations has been cautious 
and speculative, marked by occasional bumps, either endogenous (for ex- 
ample, DPRK foot-dragging) or exogenous (for example, the Asian Financial 
Crisis) . What is rather striking about this growth in trade after forty years 
of noninteraction is its persistence and expansion in the presence of the so- 
called DMZ, which remains one of the most heavily fortified and sensitive 
conflict zones in the post-cold war world. Indeed, inter-Korean functional 
cooperation during the past decade — economic, social, and humanitarian 
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FIGURE 7.2 South Korean-North Korean trade (1989-2009). 

source: The ROK Ministry of Unification available at http://www.unikorea.go.kr and 

JOONGANG ILBO, January 19, 2010. 



exchanges — seems to have acquired a life of its own surviving and navigating 
through or around the uncharted waters of the nuclear confrontation, naval 
clashes, and the Cheonan crisis. 

As shown in Figure 7.2, the 1994 nuclear crisis had no dampening effect as 
inter-Korean trade continued to grow in 1995 before receding slightly in 1996. 
While trade numbers fell in 1998 because of the Asian financial crisis, even the 
Taepodong-I missile crisis in August of that year could not derail the recov- 
ery. And despite the alleged nuclear revelations in October 2002, triggering 
a second nuclear crisis, the year 2003 registered a 13 percent increase (from 
US$642 million in 2002 to US$724 million in 2003). The inauguration of the 
conservative Lee Myung-bak administration in February 2008 had no major 
suppressive effect as inter-Korean trade continued to grow with a modest 1.3 
percent increase from US$1.79 billion in 2007 to US$1.82 billion in 2008 but 
declined 7.7 percent in 2009 (US$1,679 billion) due mainly to the worldwide 
economic slowdown that sapped demand and investments. What is striking 
here is that the last two years of the Roh Moo-hyun administration gained an 
impressive 33 percent increase in inter-Korean trade, from US$1.35 billion in 
2006 to US$1.79 billion in 2007. 

Despite the ongoing inter-Korean military tensions and the stand-off over 
the Cheonan incident, the first two quarters of 2010 saw an all-time record 
US$994 million worth of inter-Korean trade, a 52.4 percent increase over the 
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same period in 2009, even surpassing the previous high of US$884.79 million 
during the same period in 2008. With the adoption of the Sanctions Measures 
on May 24, 2010, however, inter-Korean trade is projected to decline by about 
30 percent in the second half of 2010. But this projected decline is not as steep 
as expected since the KIC, which accounts for nearly 70 percent of total inter- 
Korean trade (up from about 50 percent in the pre-Cheonan period) is still in 
operation. 

This resilience of inter-Korean trade in the face of continuing military 
standoff is the key puzzle of both theoretical and real-world significance. Be- 
ginning with a brief review of IR theoretical literature on the pacific benefits 
of trade and the role of economic interdependence in preventing or mitigating 
armed conflict, I argue that inter-Korean economic interaction defies stan- 
dard commercial liberal explanations because of the sui generis character of 
the relationship between the ROK and the DPRK — at once a little more and 
a little less than two separate but formally sovereign states. Rather, a more 
synthetic and eclectic theory of inter-Korean economic relations is needed, 
one that can be specified by looking at developments in inter- Korean relations 
through the lenses of conflict management and functional cooperation, with 
nods also to traditional liberal and realist theories. 

The starting point for understanding interstate economic relations are 
the liberal theories that rely on a critical threshold assumption that states are 
deterred from conflict by fear of losing the welfare gains that come with ex- 
panded trade and economic interdependence. Most often cited is Immanuel 
Kant's proposition that "the spirit of commerce sooner or later takes hold of 
every people, and it cannot exist side by side with war." 38 Economic inter- 
dependence, democracy, and international organizations constitute Kant's 
three-cornered construct of the structure of "perpetual peace." Most recently, 
Bruce Russett and John Oneal and others have folded the economic interde- 
pendence argument into the theory of the democratic peace to suggest the 
appropriateness of Kant's formulation of perpetual peace in world politics. 39 

The premise is that higher levels of trade will make conflict increasingly 
costly. 40 While the liberal analysis is usually intended for the systemic level, 
it can be applied at the dyadic level on the Korean peninsula. As the DPRK 
becomes increasingly reliant on trade with the ROK, it becomes increasingly 
costly for the North Korean government to undertake any actions that would 
damage this trade (and the aid coming from the South that is subsumed un- 
der "trade"). Badly in need of trading partners, the benefits to military action 
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would need to be perceived as substantial in order for North Korea to under- 
take an endeavor that might interrupt these flows. 

The liberal argument gives insight into why North Korea would not act 
so as to hinder the growing level of trade with South Korea. However, given 
that trade with North Korea made up but the most meager amount (0.2 per- 
cent) of the ROK's US$861 billion of international trade in 2008 and that, in 
terms of quantifiable economic benefits, the ROK gains little from this trade, 
the liberal argument does not provide sufficient explanation as to why South 
Korea continues to engage in trade with the North. Nor does it explain the 
origins of the trading relationship after forty years of prohibition of economic 
interaction. 

To begin answering these questions, it is important to recall that with 
trade comes influence. In his classic work National Power and Foreign Trade, 
Albert Hirschman demonstrates the "influence effect" of trade — as one 
country becomes dependent on trade with another country, the latter state 
has increasing influence in the policy design of the former state. 41 Of course, 
with increased gains from trade comes increased vulnerability to this effect, 
and a state can avoid these vulnerabilities only if it has alternate markets at its 
disposal. The DPRK therefore finds itself in a position that, because it needs 
the economic benefits of South Korean trade and aid, it must bend in some 
ways to Southern suggestions for policy changes and economic reforms. The 
ROK recognizes this as well and understands the leverage that comes with 
trade. However, South Korea during the Kim Dae Jung and Roh Moo-hyun 
administrations did not use this leverage in a manifestly realpolitik way but 
rather in a more constructive, engagement manner. 

Contemporary realist theories of international political economy draw 
some of their conclusions from Hirschman's trade theory but end up in a 
seemingly more reductionist position. For realists, states as security maxi- 
mizers have a fear of inequality that can result from trading gains; realist 
theorists propose, that is, that relative gains matter. 42 The realist economic 
analysis does not apply to the dyadic relations on the Korean peninsula. From 
the southern side of the DMZ, however, the absolute gains in the North are 
simply not large enough to matter in the way that realists propose. Because 
the ROK holds such a superior economic and geopolitical position to the 
DPRK, Seoul has no reason to be worried that trade with the North will result 
in a military or economic advantage for Pyongyang. By a similar logic, the 
DPRK cannot believe that it is improving the South Korean position through 
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inter- Korean trade, given that it represents such a tiny fraction of total South 
Korean trade. Relative-gains concerns can be disregarded in favor of absolute 
economic gains for the DPRK, something that is regarded as desirable in both 
Pyongyang, for reasons of regime survival, and Seoul, for reasons of peninsu- 
lar stability By the absence of the dynamic it proposes, the realist framework 
of relative gains, like its liberal counterpart, provides some insight as to why 
trade continues on the Korean peninsula, but neither of the two mainstream 
international relations theories demonstrates why the ROK is involved in such 
trade in the first place or why it is willing not to overreact to Northern mil- 
itary-first policy posturing. Whether rejected or accepted, each describes a 
logic as to why there is an environment in which trade can persist but fails to 
provide a causal logic as to why it actually does. 

The problem with both the liberal and the realist relative-gains views of 
international trade in looking at Korea is that they reflect upon the impact of 
trade without considering the larger questions of its origins and the possibil- 
ity of its nonrealpolitik strategic use. Not surprisingly, theories that incor- 
porate economic relations into a broader perspective provide more leverage 
in explaining why inter-Korean trade emerged twenty years ago and why it 
continues in the face of mutual security concerns. The dyadic trade being wit- 
nessed between North and South Korea can be reconceptualized by looking at 
it through the lenses of functionalism and conflict management. 

While David Mitrany and his followers spoke of functionalism as being 
built at the international level, the ideas certainly have applicability at the 
dyadic level. Viewed in a functionalist manner, Inter-Korean economic rela- 
tions can better be seen as part of a conscious plan — clearly on the part of the 
ROK and conceivably on the part of the DPRK — to develop ties between the 
North and the South, to promote contacts and interaction, and to bridge the 
social and cultural gap that has grown between two halves of a divided people 
over six decades of hostile interaction. Inter- Korean economic relations are in 
many ways not at all about economics but about reconciliation and the reduc- 
tion of political and military tensions. The influence inherent in inter- Korean 
economic relations, while in some ways threatening to the weaker North Ko- 
rea, also contributes to confidence-building measures that are a part of deal- 
ing with the larger security issue. 43 

Coherent with a broad functionalist scheme is the conflict management 
approach. 44 Conflict management allows for dyadic interactions at multiple 
levels. Therefore, whereas the liberal and realist frameworks seem to suggest 
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a direct causality between economics and security, keeping an eye on con- 
flict management lets economic relations continue in the face of contrasting 
developments in the traditional security realm. The ROK, if operating under 
a conflict management perspective, can make a conscious decision to con- 
tinue economic interaction in the face of the DPRK's surprise announcements 
about its nuclear program and in the face of naval clashes in the West Sea. 
These seemingly very negative pin-prick occurrences are in part mitigated by 
more positive occurrences elsewhere in inter- Korean relations, such as on the 
economic front. Conflict management dissects an all-or-nothing security en- 
vironment and creates varied pathways of engagement and response. 

An odd pattern emerges from looking at these theoretical considerations. 
In the communist state that should be driven by ideology, economics would 
seem to be playing the driving role in inter-Korean relations, while in the 
capitalist state that should be driven by economics, a functionalist gradualism 
and pragmatic conflict-management approach holds sway. The traditional 
liberal mechanism by which trade prevents conflict because of a rational cost- 
benefit assessment does well to explain why the DPRK cannot risk provok- 
ing Seoul to the point where it might cut off burgeoning economic relations, 
implying that there are limits to the patterns of its current hostility and that 
Pyongyang may just be testing the boundaries of cooperation. On the other 
side of the coin, inter-Korean trade arises as an exceptional case in realist 
theory in which the states are not dissuaded from engaging each other be- 
cause of relative-gains concerns. 

With the steady implementation of President Kim Dae Jung's Sunshine 
Policy and President Roh Moo-hyun's Policy of Peace and Prosperity, some 
South Korean nongovernmental actors began to play active third-party 
roles in promoting inter-Korean reconciliation. Likewise, under both lib- 
eral and progressive administrations in the Sunshine Decade, South Korean 
NGOs began to enjoy direct relationships with North Korean counterparts. 
Government-to-government restrictions on such contacts lessened, and 
ROK government funding of certain NGOs increased to support inter-Ko- 
rean cooperation efforts. Despite the many turns and twists, inter-Korean 
functional cooperation witnessed impressive accomplishments between 1999 
to 2007, including increased inter-Korean trade, South Koreans visiting North 
Korea, cross-border family reunions, an inter- Korean industrial complex in 
Kaesong, and more than two hundred official talks between the two Koreas. 

In the first decade of the twenty-first century, the DMZ has been quietly 
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transformed, without pomp and circumstance, into a newly minted lifeline 
connecting the two Koreas via the KIC. In spite of the simmering nuclear 
standoff and the Cheonan incident, a convoy of motor vehicles leaves Seoul 
every working day to bring some four hundred South Korean supervisors 
to manage more than one hundred and ten South Korean factories in the 
KIC just north of the DMZ, where together with some forty-two thousand 
North Korean workers produce everything from electronics and watches to 
shoes and utensils, providing a major source of revenue for the cash-strapped 
North. Multiple functional channels — electricity, transportation, and com- 
munications lines — connect the two sides across this DMZ rift. 

Perhaps most revealingly, the hard-line Lee administration had to exclude 
the KIC from the May 24, 2010, sanctions measures. Throughout the worst of 
the Cheonan crisis, the KIC kept working and several South Korean manag- 
ers continued to commute daily across the DMZ to the KIC. In June 2010 the 
KIC was reported as having a record number (forty- four thousand) of North 
Korean workers, up by two thousand since January 2010, even as the Lee ad- 
ministration is planning to allow a 50 percent increase in South Koreans stay- 
ing in the KIC (rather than commuting) from the current six hundred to nine 
hundred. 

The DMZ itself is a quiet, largely undisturbed green zone that is home 
to the greatest biological diversity on the peninsula. What many realists dis- 
missed as beyond the realm of possibility only a decade ago is now happening 
as raw materials and finished products are passing along and through what 
was once considered a major invasion route. This "peace by pieces" functional 
cooperation provides ways of living with rather than fighting about identity 
differences on the divided Korean peninsula. 

Whither Inter-Korean Rivalry? 

Predicting the future of inter-Korean relations, always hazardous, has never 
been more so than today, when both world politics and Northeast Asian 
politics are undergoing profound and long-term transformations. Indeed, it 
seems more unpredictable now than it did in the early to mid-1990s when a 
broad swath of academics and policy pundits were predicting the imminent 
collapse of North Korea followed by German-style reunification by absorp- 
tion. Our understanding of the shape of things to come in inter-Korean re- 
lations is also greatly complicated by the fact that the countries involved in 
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Korean affairs (that is, the two Koreas plus the Big Four) have become mov- 
ing targets on turbulent trajectories of their highly charged domestic politics, 
subject to competing and often contradictory pressures. 

To say that the future of the two Koreas — particularly with anything in- 
volving North Korea — is unpredictable is to call it malleable, not predeter- 
mined. Herein lies the potential of various intervening peace strategies in 
reshaping inter-Korean relations in a more peaceful direction. However, it is 
worth noting here Marx's famous warning about our history-making power: 
"Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as they please; they 
do not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, but under circum- 
stances directly encountered, given, and transmitted from the past." 45 Indeed, 
there is a very large range of factors directly encountered, given, and trans- 
mitted from the past that are impacting and will continue to influence inter- 
Korean relations. These factors operate at four different levels in the strategic 
calculus of North and South Korea: domestically, dyadically, regionally, and 
internationally. The significance of the different levels will vary depending on 
the issue being examined at a particular historical moment. 46 

What is most striking about the inter-Korean rivalry, especially in the 
military and security domain, is the extent to which the United States has 
repeatedly functioned as Pyongyang's existential threat or critical life-support 
system, and sometimes both. Despite the habit-driven pronouncement about 
songun politics and juche ideology, North Korea's survival strategy is being 
shaped and reshaped as much in Washington's and Seoul's domestic politics, 
if not more, than in Pyongyang's Black Box. 

That said, however, any effective security paradigm must address the le- 
gitimate security concerns and interests of all its members. Common security 
takes on special significance and urgency in the context of the divided Korean 
peninsula, given its position as a sensitive flashpoint and strategic pivot of 
Northeast Asia. In this environment, as elsewhere, true humanism (and com- 
mon sense) recognizes the ineluctable truth that there has never been and 
never can be absolute security in human life. Because so much of the U.S. per- 
ceptions of other states' levels of cooperativeness have been viewed through 
the Manichean lens of September nth, a view under which states are either for 
us or against us, there is a danger of speeding up security-dilemma dynamics, 
perhaps even transitioning Pyongyang into more irreversible nuclear trajecto- 
ries. The quest for absolute security is a sure recipe for nuclear proliferation. 

The common-security approach, by contrast, breaks away from the vi- 
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cious and deadly logic of interactive security dilemmas and the dynamics of 
self-fulfilling prophecies via their impact on the behavior of other states. To 
follow a common-security approach that relies on recognizing the interre- 
lations and interdependencies among countries, Washington — and the Lee 
Myung-bak administration — must step back and reassess the moral and 
practical implications of its foreign policy commandment, "Do as I say, Not 
as I do," when it comes to the subject of nuclear weapons. In place of this uni- 
directional fundamentalist posturing where all issues get conflated into one 
grand overarching goal as made manifest in President George Bush's "Axis 
of Evil" creed and President Lee Myung-bak's "Grand Bargain" approach, 
Washington and Seoul, must apply, as did Presidents Kim Dae Jung and Roh 
Moo-hyun, a simultaneous and synergistic approach — the functional "peace 
by pieces" approach. Given the half-century of mutual enmity and distrust, 
the issue of North Korea's nuclear program cannot be settled without address- 
ing the country's legitimate security needs and fears in strategically and eco- 
nomically credible ways. In fact, this is more or less what the two Koreas and 
the Big Four agreed to do in the September 19, 2005, Joint Statement: "The 
Six Parties agreed to take coordinated steps to implement the aforementioned 
consensus in a phased manner in line with the principle of 'commitment for 
commitment, action for action" (emphasis added). 

To bring about a long peace and stability — a scenario of unification 
by consensus — is to require that the two Koreas, especially the stronger 
South, continue to take a series of small but practical steps toward the 
creation of a "working peace system." While committed to a democratic 
and peaceful reunification as the ultimate end, such functional approach 
proceeds from the premises that (1) national unification per se does not 
automatically bring about peace, power, prosperity, and democracy; (2) 
Korean reunification without prior inter-Korean reconciliation — indeed 
without a prior working peace system — may be a sure recipe for catas- 
trophe for all; and (3) the two Koreas must first initiate the politics of 
regional reconciliation with changes at home and then start the functional 
peace process by discussing areas of mutual interest on which they can 
most readily reach agreement. 

Most ironic and revealing in the final analysis is that the reunification 
drive of the two Koreas resembles a Taoist paradox: doing less and less is re- 
ally achieving more and more. To hold together different parts of a whole, one 
must first let them go their separate ways. 
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N MANY WAYS THE S I NO-VI ETN AM ES E RELATIONSHIP IS A LIMIT 

case of China's relationships with its neighbors. As a durable rela- 
tionship between settled states, only the Sino-Korean relationship is compa- 
rable, and no other border relationship has seen such wild swings from in- 
timate support to hostility to normalcy in the past sixty years. Moreover, it 
is a relationship between the two largest remaining communist party-states, 
a fact that preempts many of the domestic political dimensions of two-level 
games existing elsewhere in Asia. It is necessary therefore to begin by asking 
how the concept of rivalry might apply to China and Vietnam and further 
how the idea of domestic differences influencing foreign policy might be ap- 
plied to nonparliamentary political contexts. However, the case of the Sino- 
Vietnamese relationship has more to offer than merely being the outlier of a 
general comparative framework. The key to understanding the relationship 
lies in an appreciation of the role that the asymmetry of capacities has played 
in shaping the perspectives of both sides. 1 The role of asymmetry is enhanced 
in the Sino-Vietnamese relationship, but it has more general implications for 
the analysis of rivalries as well. 

The term "rivalry" derives from the Latin for occupants of opposite sides 
of a river, and this fits well the long-term relationship of China and Vietnam. 
To the extent that a river both divides the populations on its banks and at the 
same time exposes each to the other, the etymology suggests a clear differ- 
ence in identity and also a constant bilateral concern. However, the philology 
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is considerably more broad and bland than the common usage of rivalry in 
international relations research. 

We can tighten the meaning of "rivalry" somewhat to refer to competi- 
tive identities and interests, and with some squeezing and distortion, the 
general Sino-Vietnamese relationship can be fit within this narrower notion. 
Certainly Vietnam has had an attitude that the promotion of its interests re- 
quired at least an unofficially critical and suspicious attitude toward China. 
The converse is far less true. Vietnam simply is not that important to China. 
Moreover, throughout much of the history of Sino-Vietnamese relations a 
stable asymmetric relationship has prevailed. Since 1999 the relationship can 
be characterized as one of normalcy, that is, one in which differences are sub- 
ordinated to a bilateral framework built on the assumption that mutual inter- 
ests will outweigh differences. 

The most restrictive meaning of rivalry, that of a standing bilateral hostil- 
ity, is most common in international relations literature and least applicable 
to the general Sino-Vietnamese relationship. Goertz and Diehl give three cri- 
teria for "enduring rivalries," competitiveness, time, and spatial consistency, 
and they clarify competitiveness to mean "the threat or actual use of military 
force." 2 Thompson presents a more nuanced analysis, distinguishing between 
territorial and positional (relative status) rivalries, and allowing that fre- 
quency of countable conflicts is not a reliable indicator of rivalries. 3 Moreover, 
he emphasizes that rivalries are mutual attitudes between particular states. 
But Thompson concurs that the other state must be identified as an opponent, 
not merely as a threat or a source of problems. 4 

China and Vietnam do not appear on the table of enduring rivalries 
produced by Goertz and Diehl, but the rivalry is found in one advanced by 
Thompson. 5 While the relationship was hostile in 1979-91, the search for pre- 
vious major hostility would go back to the Ming occupation of Vietnam in 
1407-27. 6 Positional conflicts have been important in the relationship, but they 
have been over Vietnam's autonomy (before 1427) and Vietnam's relationship 
to Laos and Cambodia (1975-91), not over supremacy in the bilateral relation- 
ship. With regard to spatial conflict, territorial disputes in the South China 
Sea are currently the most sensitive area of the relationship. However, the re- 
maining land border disputes were resolved in principle in 2000 along the 
lines of the border as it has existed for the past thousand years and was fur- 
ther delineated by the French and the Qing Dynasty in the 1880s. The Spratly 
Island problem could better be characterized as a dispute rather than a rivalry 
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since there are also conflicting territorial claims from the Philippines, Ma- 
laysia, and Brunei, and the Chinese claim is shared by Taiwan. The Paracel 
Islands are the only current bilateral territorial dispute, and they are a small 
cluster of reefs and flat islands inhabited only by Chinese garrisons. 7 

We are left, then, with the Sino -Vietnamese hostility of 1979-91, and that, 
too, is problematic as a rivalry. Clearly each was an enemy to the other. Both 
the military situation and their mutual diplomatic behavior provide suffi- 
cient evidence. But were they competing for the same goal? Vietnam was re- 
sponding to a clear threat to its national security when it invaded Cambodia, 
though it is not unreasonable to assume that they wanted to assert permanent 
control over Indochina. 8 By 1985 Cambodia was secure and Vietnam's posi- 
tion shifted toward accepting military withdrawal. China's principal concern 
initially was Vietnam's alliance with the Soviet Union, though as its relations 
with Gorbachev improved, its hostility toward Vietnam remained. 9 

But there has been and remains a fundamental tension in the Sino-Viet- 
namese relationship. The tension would be admitted by both sides, and espe- 
cially by Vietnam. Vietnam feels vulnerable to China; China is constricted 
by Vietnam. Even in the current era of increasing economic cooperation and 
political and military exchanges, the tension is there. But it is not the product 
of two competitors reaching for the same goal. Rather, it is the product of the 
asymmetry of capacities between China and Vietnam and the resulting dif- 
ferences of interests, attention, and perception. 

The problem of domestic linkages to foreign policy in China and Vietnam 
is equally problematic, though for different reasons. While it would be a mis- 
take to view the leadership of a party-state as indifferent to public opinion or 
to particular interests, there is little public spontaneity in politics and virtual 
uniformity of views in public media. Although there is increasing political 
diversity in both countries, it is growing from a comparatively tiny base and 
the basic party-state structures remain intact. Moreover, central control is 
strongest on sensitive issues such as international relations. That said, there 
have been differences among the Vietnamese leadership with regard to China, 
and there are discernable local and ministerial interests that affect China's 
policies toward Vietnam. 

The applicability of the different categories of domestic influence sug- 
gested in this project is thus very faint indeed for China and Vietnam. In each 
there is only one governing party, so factional foreign policy is limited, and 
its public visibility is even more limited. In a Leninist party there is no le- 
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gitimate, standing opposition, either within the party or (especially) on the 
outside. Thus the option of rivalry outbidding is precluded. The ploys of di- 
version and threat inflation are certainly available to party-state leaderships, 
though without the presence of independent media and opposition parties 
the judgment is in the eye of the beholder. 10 Perhaps the most appropriate 
category of domestic influences is that of governmental politics, though I will 
argue that these are more apparent in noncrisis situations. In sum, the party- 
state leaderships of China and Vietnam are closer to the stereotypical unitary 
national actor than are parliamentary regimes, even though party-states are 
not indifferent to domestic concerns. 

The cases to be analyzed here are those of the developing Sino-Vietnamese 
hostility in 1975-79 an d the movement from stalemate to normalization in 
1986-91. 1 will argue that the leaderships of both countries were fairly uniform 
in their opinions of the other side in the former period, while in the latter 
there was significant diversity within the Vietnamese leadership. Ironically, 
in the 1970s the dynamics of the relationship were primarily bilateral, while 
external events were decisive in moving China and Vietnam to normaliza- 
tion. In order to support my argument that there is a more basic asymmetric 
tension in the relationship I will begin with a general discussion of the Sino- 
Vietnamese relationship. 

The Context of the Sino-Vietnamese Relationship 

The relationship between China and Vietnam has been one of substantive 
commonality on the one hand and identities defined by differences on the 
other. In cultural background, rural revolutionary experience, and current 
governance, there is no country more similar to China than Vietnam, and 
no country more similar to Vietnam than China. Nevertheless, Vietnam 
defines itself against China. Vietnam's name means "South Viet," and the 
northern Viet (Yue in Chinese) are the ancestral population of Guangdong 
and Guangxi. The name "Vietnam" was bestowed by the Chinese emperor in 
the early nineteenth century. 11 It was an improvement over the earlier name 
Annam (Pacified South). Conversely, one might also say that China's name 
Zhongguo (Central Kingdom) implies a periphery beyond its control. 

Vietnam was a part of China for a thousand years, but from the tenth cen- 
tury to the present, the national self-consciousness of Vietnam has been one 
of being "not- China." Vietnam prides itself on its defensive patriotism, and 
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the external object of its solidarity has usually been China. Vietnam plays a 
much smaller role in China's consciousness, but a major one in China's sense 
of its own limits. The defeat of the Ming occupation of Vietnam in 1427 was a 
watershed in China's inward turn for the next four hundred years. Vietnam 
defined the limits of China to the south, which was the natural direction of 
millennia of Chinese expansion. 12 

Despite the negative dimensions of mutual attitudes, China and Vietnam 
managed to have a stable, nonhostile relationship for most of the premodern 
period. The relationship was formalized in the tribute system, which provided 
for regular visits to Beijing by an official Vietnamese delegation. 13 Obeisance 
would be made to the Chinese emperor, gifts would be exchanged, and of- 
ficial recognition would be given to the Vietnamese ruler. The exchange of 
deference on Vietnam's part for recognition by China of Vietnam's legitimacy 
(implying a guarantee against invasion) was crucial for stabilizing the asym- 
metric relationship. China did not have to worry about Vietnam balancing 
against it, and Vietnam was free to pursue southern expansion and wars with 
its symmetric rivals, Champa, Cambodia, and Siam. 

Western imperialism destroyed the framework of traditional East Asian 
diplomacy. What emerged was a more fraternal relationship of fellow sufferers 
that was particularly intimate for China and Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh taught 
rural revolution in China, and the nom de guerre of Truong Chinh, a top 
lieutenant, means "Long March." China was the first state to recognize the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in January 1950, and it provided unstinting 
assistance during its wars with France and the United States. But the very in- 
timacy of the relationship created uneasiness. Ironically, Ho Chi Minh's most 
famous slogan, "Nothing is more precious than independence and freedom," 
was coined at the time of a mass rally in his honor at Tiananmen in July 1966. 14 

The illusions of victory that prompted post-1975 hostility will be dis- 
cussed in detail below, but it is important to note that with the establish- 
ment of normal relations in 1991 asymmetric tensions still persist. The bi- 
lateral relationship is buffered by both states' general policies of reform 
and openness. More specifically, Vietnam's membership in ASEAN since 
1975 and China's rapidly expanding multilateral relationship with ASEAN 
since 2002 have provided an encouraging context for cooperation. And 
China's strong performance in the current global economic crisis, as well 
as its available cash for investment, has made it more important for all of 
its neighbors. Nevertheless, Vietnam's sensitivities to China have been en- 
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hanced by feelings of increased dependency. 15 The Sino-Vietnamese rela- 
tionship is likely to remain stable but not relaxed. 

Illusions of Victory, 1976-1979 

The collapse of the Thieu regime in January-April 1975, culminating in the 
peaceful entry into Saigon of the People's Army of Vietnam (PAVN), provided 
an unexpectedly swift conclusion to the colonial era of Southeast Asian his- 
tory. 16 Although the United States had conceived of its mission in Vietnam 
as one of containing communism by supporting a postcolonial Saigon gov- 
ernment, its withdrawal in 1973 and the subsequent collapse of the Republic 
of Vietnam (South Vietnam) marked the end of external powers and their 
dependent regimes in Southeast Asia. 

The two happiest countries were Vietnam and China, but they marched 
in the same parade with different dreams. For Vietnam, Indochina's national 
liberation struggle had finally succeeded. Now it was free to reformulate its 
domestic and foreign policy without the constraints of war. Unified Vietnam 
was renamed the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, and the Fourth Party Con- 
gress in 1976 set an ambitious program of helping the South catch up with 
the socialist North. In foreign policy, the first task was "to endeavor to con- 
solidate and strengthen the militant solidarity and relation of cooperation 
between our country and all the fraternal socialist countries." 17 Secretary Le 
Duan was careful to include China in his praise, but always after the Soviet 
Union and only in the context of international socialist solidarity. 

While no other country could be as happy as the Vietnamese about their 
reunification, China had many reasons to be pleased. They had been Viet- 
nam's strongest and most faithful supporter since 1950. The weakening and 
eventual defeat of the United States in Vietnam was the precondition for 
China's strategic shift from American imperialism as the principal threat to 
Soviet socialist imperialism. Moreover, supporting Vietnam during the war 
had been a considerable strain on China's resources, and it was looking for- 
ward to a more relaxed and less expensive relationship. 

The Vietnamese and Chinese illusions of victory were not consciously op- 
posed to one another, but they contained the tensions from which conflict 
quickly emerged. Vietnam mistook the reluctant cooperation of China and 
the Soviet Union during the war as socialist internationalism; China forgave 
Vietnam's acceptance of Soviet aid as a necessity of war. Vietnam assumed 
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that victory strengthened its hand in arguing for aid from China; China fig- 
ured that the end of the war meant the end of emergency aid. Vietnam as- 
sumed that the "common battleground" of Indochina had created a "special 
relationship" between Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos that would last "for- 
ever"; 18 China assumed that it could deal separately with independent states. 

The deterioration of Sino-Vietnamese relations to the point of war in Feb- 
ruary 1979 passed through several stages. 19 The brief postvictory honeymoon 
lasted only until Le Duan's confrontational visit to Beijing in September 1975. 
Mao Zedong made it clear to Duan that the era of unstinting emergency aid 
was over: "Today you are not the poorest under heaven. We are the poorest." 20 
Duan asserted Vietnam's independent foreign policy and left Beijing early and 
without holding the customary farewell banquet. 21 

From October 1975 to May 1978, mutual opposition hardened. China's 
sanctions against Vietnamese impertinence thinned out the veneer of official 
solidarity. China rejected new requests for aid and lagged in the implementa- 
tion of existing agreements. Meanwhile Vietnam removed from its leadership 
all ethnic Chinese, those who were sympathetic to China, and even members 
of border-area ethnic minorities. Finally the third phase of open hostility be- 
gan in May 1978 when China went public in its criticism of Vietnamese expul- 
sion of ethnic Chinese, marking the period of open criticism that lasted until 
war in February 1979. 22 Vietnam joined COMECON in June 1978 and signed a 
treaty of friendship and cooperation with the Soviet Union in November. In 
December it invaded Cambodia and quickly pushed the Khmer Rouge to the 
Thai frontier. China responded with the invasion and destruction of Viet- 
nam's northern provinces in February-March 1979. After the brief but bloody 
border war, officially a war to defend the border but unofficially an effort to 
teach Vietnam a "lesson," there was a cold war with border skirmishes from 
1979 until official normalization in November 1991. 23 

Although China and Vietnam were each undergoing profound domestic 
transformations during the second half of the 1970s, there was no sustained 
or distinctive pattern of domestic differences related to the Sino-Vietnamese 
conflict itself. China provides the best demonstration of leadership consensus. 
The evolution of hostility was uninterrupted by the death of Mao in Septem- 
ber 1976, the interregnum of Hua Guofeng from November 1976 to December 
1978, and the beginning of the new era of reform and openness under Deng 
Xiaoping in December 1978. Had Vietnam been an issue within the top lead- 
ership, surely these shifts would have affected policy. Indeed, in Cambodia 
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Pol Pot was quite worried that the death of Mao and the fall of leftism would 
undermine China's support for the Khmer Rouge, but it did not. 

In Vietnam, there was a purge of ethnic Chinese and of people connected 
with previous cooperation with China, but the purge was more ethnic cleans- 
ing than removal of a losing faction. Hanoi's fears of a "fifth column" of sup- 
port for China among Vietnam's ethnic Chinese (Hoa) were certainly ex- 
aggerated. 24 Most Hoa were in the South, and they were part of the general 
pattern of urban, petty bourgeois ethnic Chinese throughout Southeast Asia. 
They had supported Sun Yat Sen and the Guomindang, their relatives had 
been persecuted during the Cultural Revolution, and they had little in com- 
mon with socialist China. 25 In any case, they were outsiders to the politics of 
unified Vietnam. 

Despite the lack of domestic factionalism, an argument could be made 
that the leaderships of China and Vietnam engaged in threat inflation for do- 
mestic purposes. After all, China's fear of a Soviet-Vietnam alliance turned 
out to be exaggerated, as was Vietnam's fear of Chinese domination. Was 
Deng Xiaoping consolidating his support by creating a foreign war? Was Le 
Duan trying to distract domestic attention from the failure of the economy 
after reunification? In both cases, the threat exaggeration hypothesis lacks 
explanatory value. Deng's political situation in January 1979 could hardly have 
been stronger. Almost everyone in China wanted to move beyond the bank- 
ruptcy of leftism. The demonstrations at Democracy Wall in December 1978 
were in support of reform, not in opposition. 26 True, one dissident, Wei Jing- 
sheng, was convicted of betraying the state secret of the number of casualties 
in the war, but he was not a typical voice, and he did not represent an antiwar 
faction. Moreover, the war ran against Deng's new trend of demilitarized for- 
eign policy, and it did not win friends in Washington. 

As for Duan, it can certainly be claimed that his aggressive attitude toward 
China was counterproductive, but the ultimate triggers for open hostility 
seemed unavoidable for Vietnam. Cambodia under the Khmer Rouge had be- 
come a serious and implacable threat to Vietnam's national security, and the 
prospect of vastly increasing Chinese aid to the Khmer Rouge increased the 
urgency of the Vietnamese invasion of December 1978. 27 Moreover, given the 
increasing likelihood of hostility with China, it seemed prudent that Vietnam 
enter into an alliance with the Soviet Union in November 1978. Meanwhile the 
first tactical adjustments of domestic policy began in 1979, but the strategic 
adjustment to reform (Doi Moi) was not initiated until 1986, after Le Duan's 
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death. It would be difficult to argue that Deng started a war in order to mobi- 
lize for reform, while Duan did so in order to prevent it. 

Bureaucratic politics had little to do with the war. One might say that the 
North and the military were its chief movers in Vietnam, but in the late 1970s, 
after a Northern victory ending thirty years of war, there no other significant 
government actors. The exception proving the rule was Nguyen Van Linh, 
Politburo member and Party secretary of Ho Chi M inh City. Linh disagreed 
with Duan concerning domestic policy and was removed from office in 1982. 
After Duan's death he became "Vietnam's Gorbachev" and father of Doi Moi. 
Linh's fate demonstrates that Duan was fully in control throughout the move 
toward war, and that the pressure to prioritize economic development and 
openness emerged rather slowly in the 1980s. In the case of China, Deng's bu- 
reaucratic ties were comprehensive, and he continued the move toward war at 
the same time that he ranked the military as the last of the "four moderniza- 
tions." 

In sum, the deterioration of Sino-Vietnamese relations in 1975-79 was 
grounded in the ambiguity of identities emerging from victory. China thought 
all was now quiet on the southern front, while Vietnam assumed that it was 
now a powerful new player that still deserved full support. The contradiction 
between Vietnam's assertiveness and China's resentment drove the relation- 
ship to the point where each could assume the other was an enemy. Neither 
domestic politics nor third parties played causal roles. Despite the seeming 
inevitability of conflict, Alexander Woodside was correct in his observation at 
the time that "since neither side can gain, it is obvious that each side has made 
catastrophic miscalculations about the other." 28 

Normalization, 1986-1991 

Although Vietnam succeeded easily in occupying Cambodia and in install- 
ing a compliant government there, the strain of isolation led to serious re- 
thinking of Vietnam's international posture in the second half of the 1980s. In 
1990 China also shifted toward normalization, and so in November 1991 Party 
General Secretary Do Muoi and Chairman of the Council of Ministers Vo 
Van Kiet made their historic visit to Beijing and signed a joint communique 
reestablishing relations. 

As one might expect with an internal change in policy direction, there 
were more signs of disagreement within the Vietnamese leadership in this 
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phase of the Sino-Vietnamese relationship. Disagreement was less evident in 
China. However, for both states events external to the bilateral relationship 
played key causal roles in inducing policy change. 

By 1985 Vietnam had cleared out the last bases of the Khmer Rouge inside 
Cambodia, and it began the process of turning over security responsibilities 
to the Cambodian government of Hun Sen. However, an exile government, 
the Coalition Government of Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK) had been 
formed with bases in Thailand, and it had support from ASEAN, China, and 
the United States. The groundwork for a prolonged stalemate had thus been 
laid: Vietnam controlled Cambodia, and opposition to Vietnam created an 
anti-Vietnam entente that was neither costly nor risky for its members. 29 

But Vietnam, the apparent winner, was in a weaker position. Its economy 
was desperately short of consumer goods and modern inputs. 30 It depended 
on the Soviet Union for economic and political support, and Gorbachev's dra- 
matic change of direction in Asia policy announced in his Vladivostok speech 
of July 28, 1986, was a major shock to the Vietnamese leadership. 31 Although 
Gorbachev maintained support for Vietnam, he was clearly interested in nor- 
mal relations with China, and the main obstacle from China's point of view 
was Vietnam's occupation of Cambodia. 32 

When Sihanouk met with Hun Sen in December 1987, the "Cambodia 
problem" moved from stalemate to endgame. With negotiations underway 
and Vietnam promising a unilateral withdrawal of its troops by 1990, regional 
actors began to think about life in a peaceful Southeast Asia. Thailand talked 
about turning Indochina from a battlefield into a marketplace, and Indone- 
sia sponsored the Jakarta Informal Meetings to facilitate discussions among 
parties that denied each other's legitimacy. China and the United States were 
the slowest to move and were caught by surprise when Vietnam withdrew its 
troops in September 1989. Both then shifted their positions from demanding 
an end to Vietnamese occupation to demanding a guarantee of a peaceful and 
stable Cambodia. 

For Vietnam, progress on Cambodia faced the leadership with a possible 
choice of two roads. On one side was the familiar ideological road of socialist 
internationalism and anti-imperialism. 33 But this path was now undermined 
by Gorbachev's reforms as well as by China's continuing hostility. The new 
side was a policy of international openness to complement the domestic re- 
forms that began in 1986. The chief proponent of the new market-oriented 
path was Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach. 34 From 1988 until his dismissal 
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as foreign minister in 2001, he led what might be called the pro-West faction 
of the leadership. He was particularly interested in normalization of relations 
with the United States, and he personally met with every American group 
visiting Vietnam in the late 1980s. There was little opposition in the leadership 
to improvement of relations with neighbors and with the capitalist world, but 
there were those who were less enthusiastic than Thach. 

Thach's position was undermined by three events. First, the American 
reaction to his overtures was one of inertial hostility. New demands were 
raised about cooperation in the search for remains of soldiers missing in ac- 
tion (MIAs). The United States did not recognize Vietnam until July 1995, the 
month that Vietnam entered ASEAN, and Vietnam already had diplomatic 
relations with more than 160 countries by that time. 35 Second, the collapse of 
European communism in 1989-91 induced a resurgence of conservative anxi- 
eties about ideological and political security. Even Nguyen Van Linh, "Viet- 
nam's Gorbachev," revived the old rhetoric of international class struggle and 
socialist solidarity. Third, in August 1990 China changed its Indochina policy. 
A secret summit was held Chengdu in September (Thach was not invited), 
and both sides reached agreement in principle concerning normalization. 36 
Improving relations with China raised the conservative hope that the remain- 
ing socialist countries could band together. 

China's change of policy regarding Vietnam was also catalyzed by events. 
It maintained an unyielding position of support for the CGDK (including the 
Khmer Rouge) until the United States suddenly dropped its support in July 
1990. Then China was faced with the prospect of being isolated as the sole sup- 
porter of the Khmer Rouge, and it rethought its position. The secret summit 
occurred six weeks later. The second event, the Tiananmen Incident of June 
1989, was not external, but it was incidental to the Sino-Vietnamese relation- 
ship. The shunning of China by developed countries after Tiananmen led to 
a reevaluation of China's relationships with its neighbors, including Vietnam. 
By cooperating with the UN-sponsored resolution of the Cambodian conflict 
China could start a new chapter in its general relationship with Southeast 
Asia as well as with Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Although the two largest remaining communist countries normalized 
their relationship in 1991, China had no interest in a special and close rela- 
tionship with Vietnam, to the disappointment of Vietnamese conservatives. 
China was still resentful of the unrequited efforts it had made on Vietnam's 
behalf during the wars, and the informal reaction to Vietnam's newfound 
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friendship was that "anyone with milk is its mother." Official analyses argued 
carefully that socialist internationalism was a matter of each socialist country 
peacefully pursuing its own national interest rather than sharing resources. 37 
For China, and eventually for Vietnam, the normal relationship between the 
two simply fit into larger strategies of good neighborliness and openness. 

Although domestic factionalism in China between reformers and con- 
servatives grew from 1986 and contributed to the catastrophe of Tiananmen, 
there are no signs of a significant policy difference regarding Vietnam or 
Cambodia. Deng Xiaoping was personally quite committed to teaching les- 
sons to Vietnam, and other leaders kept contrary thoughts to themselves. 
Moreover, from June 1989 to July 1990, condemnation of Vietnam was one 
of the few things that China and the United States had in common. Even the 
post- 1989 policy reassessment did not highlight differences because Jiang Ze- 
min, Zhu Rongji, and Li Peng had seen the damage caused by factionalism. 
Thus the new policy of good neighborliness toward Southeast Asia in general 
and including Indochina was a group policy rather than a factional gambit or 
victory. 38 

Returning to our analytical categories of two-level policy influences, 
greater factionalism in both Vietnam and China distinguishes the end of 
Sino-Vietnamese hostility from its beginnings, but only in the case of Viet- 
nam is factionalism directly relevant to policymaking. It should be noted 
that even Thach was originally a strong spokesman for the conservative posi- 
tion. Thach was a major source for Gareth Porter's presentation of the dying 
embers of Vietnam's illusions of victory in the early 1980s. 39 But as isolation 
began to break down in 1988-89, Thach fought mightily for a more Western 
option. While he did not oppose better relations with China, he was clearly 
not a friend of China's. One could accuse the conservatives of threat inflation 
with the collapse of European communism, but they do deserve some sym- 
pathy for their ideological trauma. From Confucianism and Buddhism to Ca- 
tholicism and communism, all of Vietnam's major ideologies have come from 
abroad, and to have the source of one's orthodoxy fail can lead to desperate 
action. But the idea of holding tight to China was deeply repugnant to many 
Vietnamese, and had China been willing, the honeymoon would probably 
have been a short and mutually unsatisfactory one. 

With regard to bureaucratic politics, one might expect that the resurgence 
of Ho Chi Minh City under reform might strengthen Thach 's side, but in fact 
it would strengthen openness in any direction, including China. The army 
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and security, associated with Le Due Anh, were certainly more conservative 
than the Foreign Ministry. But the conservatives could not achieve a special 
relationship with China, so the final result for Vietnam was a general policy 
of reform and openness, China included. As for China, there is little evidence 
of a difference of opinion or interest despite the change in policy. Later on, the 
neighboring province of Guangxi developed special interests in promoting 
better relations, and naval expansion has complicated relationships with all 
of Southeast Asia and especially with Vietnam. But in 1986-91 there was little 
anticipated gain in normalization. 40 

Enduring Asymmetry 

The complications that the Sino-Vietnamese relationship poses for a general 
understanding of rivalry can be illustrated by events in 2009. 41 By contrast, 
China's share in Vietnamese trade increased, and discussion continues re- 
garding road and rail lines linking China through Vietnam to Singapore as 
well as regarding plans to make the Tonkin Gulf into a "mini-Mediterranean." 
On the other hand, there was a massive public outcry concerning Chinese in- 
vestment plans for bauxite mining in Central Vietnam, with General Giap 
(Vietnam's preeminent military hero) playing a prominent role, and China's 
expansion of its submarine facilities in Hainan have led Vietnam to commit 
itself to purchasing six submarines from Russia. Chinese observers of South- 
east Asia would agree that Vietnam is China's most problematic and least 
cooperative neighbor in the region, and Vietnamese would say that China 
is the country that most worries them. The China-ASEAN Free Trade Area 
(CAFTA) was launched in January 2010, which is also the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of Sino-Vietnamese relations, but the prospect of increased dependence 
on China fuels Vietnamese anxieties. The best guarantor for the stability of 
Sino-Vietnamese relationship is that it is embedded in the broader regional 
relations of both countries. 

The general dilemmas of the current Sino-Vietnamese relationship also 
reflect a diversity of domestic pressures. In China, the strong nationalis- 
tic tone of "netizen" discussions sets a climate for policy that the leadership 
cannot ignore. Although Vietnam did not attract much attention in 2009, 
the Internet reaction to Burmese pressures on ethnic Chinese in the border 
area shows the sensitivity of the netizen trigger. 42 On the more peaceful side, 
Guangxi and Yunnan Provinces are clearly competing for leadership in devel- 
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oping pathways between China and ASEAN. The central government takes a 
back seat on these local initiatives so long as they do not conflict with overall 
national policy. Meanwhile the PLA's interest in a blue-water navy enhances 
the tensions in the South China Sea. 

In Vietnam there is less segmentation of public influence on China pol- 
icy, but it is more acute and effective. Deep-seated anxieties about China are 
pervasive, and the government has the delicate responsibility of preventing 
public expressions of anti-China sentiment from harming an important re- 
lationship. 43 In the case of the bauxite protests, there was a broad range of 
public criticisms, critical Web sites, and demonstrations, and eventually the 
government postponed indefinitely its decision on whether to allow Chinese 
investment to proceed. At the same time, it prevents discussion of the issue 
in the official media. The government's dilemma creates an opportunity for 
some politicians to play to the public's fears, and it creates an issue on which 
overseas Vietnamese can simultaneously vent their dislike of the government 
and show their patriotism. Less acute versions of the same phenomenon can 
be seen in ongoing criticisms of the border agreement and in demonstrations 
in late 2007 against Chinese policies regarding the Paracel and Spratly Islands. 
In sum, one could say that while at present China and Vietnam do not see 
their national interests as opposed in a zero-sum game and their governmen- 
tal structures do not permit the oppositional conflict that highlights two-level 
games, there is a divergence of national perspectives, and evidence of differ- 
entiated domestic pressures can be seen. To return to the original meaning of 
rivalry, China and Vietnam are definitely on different sides of a river. 

Rather than simply being a problem case for a general theory of rivalry, 
however, perhaps the Sino-Vietnamese relationship can be used to highlight 
a relational dimension that should be taken more seriously in other cases as 
well. While China and Vietnam are an uncomfortable squeeze into the cat- 
egory of enduring rivalries, the long and varied history of their relationship 
makes it an archetypal case of enduring asymmetry. 

Certainly the difference in capacity between China and Vietnam was sig- 
nificant, multidimensional, and permanent. Traditional Vietnam did have 
symmetric rivalries with Champa, Cambodia, and Siam at various times, but 
not with China. China's traditional external relationships were never sym- 
metric even though the Yuan (Mongol) and Qing (Manchu) dynasties were 
based on nomadic conquest of China. 44 Even when China fell apart, most re- 
cently in the warlord period (1916-27), its factions were more interested in 
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competing among themselves for central control than in challenging neigh- 
bors. And Vietnam utilized the juncture between the Tang and Song dynas- 
ties to establish its independence, not to challenge China or to war with the 
part of China closest to it. Vietnam's highest priority vis-a-vis China is au- 
tonomy, not superiority. 

Given China's relative invulnerability and Vietnam's exposure, it is not 
surprising that the asymmetric structure of the relationship influenced their 
perspectives. Even in peaceful and voluntary matters such as trade, China 
has proportionately less at risk than Vietnam. Vietnam can therefore be ex- 
pected to be more alert to the opportunities and risks of the relationship and, 
as prospect theory teaches, the risks will be more vivid. 45 In ordinary times 
Vietnam is simply not as interesting to China as vice versa. Every leader in 
Vietnam watches China closely, while China's policies are less coordinated 
because they do not merit as high a priority in the national economy of atten- 
tion. If Vietnam invested in a bauxite mine in China it would not become a 
national issue. Vietnam's greater exposure in the relationship is not created by 
China's policies but by its presence, and exposure is not restricted to security 
issues. It is the direct result of asymmetry. 

Differences in perspective in an asymmetric relationship produce charac- 
teristic differences in perception, and these in turn influence reciprocal pos- 
tures. For China, it is more convenient to fit policy toward Vietnam in more 
general categories, either as part of a larger strategy (reform and openness, 
good neighbor policy, China-ASEAN relations) or a general formula for the 
bilateral relationship (friendship or hostility). Underneath the strategic um- 
brella, however, various specific Chinese interests may pursue policies that 
from Vietnam's perspective suggest contradictory or ulterior motives. For 
instance, while Guangxi Province pursues trade links, Hainan Province an- 
nounces a plan for tourism on the disputed Paracel Islands. Another prob- 
lematic pair of initiatives would be China's 2002 agreement with ASEAN for 
peaceful settlement of disputes in the South China Sea and the construction 
of an advanced submarine base on Hainan across from central Vietnam. For 
Vietnam's part, it is constantly aware of its exposure to China, and therefore 
regardless of strategic commitments its China policies will be cautious. Its ef- 
forts to "connect the dots" of China's less coordinated behavior may lead its 
analysts to an unduly alarming picture of China as a malevolent and duplici- 
tous schemer. Meanwhile China is tempted to view Vietnam's caution as the 
sign of an unwilling and unreliable partner. These structural misperceptions 
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induced by asymmetry are most obvious in the emergence of hostility in the 
1970s, but they are also clearly visible in the 1960s and 1990s. In the past ten 
years the strong diplomatic framework of normalcy has reduced the salience 
of mutual misperceptions, but it has not eliminated them. 

Why, with its preponderance of power, has China not solved its Vietnam 
problem by force? David Kang argues that the strategic culture of East Asia 
is based on the acceptance of hierarchy and on reliance on an international 
order anchored by China. 46 It is certainly true that the interaction of China 
as a central power with its neighbors over the millennia has created a funda- 
mentally different set of international expectations than the presumptions of 
competitive anarchy in the West. 47 But in fact culture in this case reflects a 
common habituation to the reality that a preponderance of power often does 
not translate into ease of domination. Vietnam's eventual defeat of China's 
occupation from 1407 to 1427 was a major reality test of the possibilities of 
domination. China learned to live within the limits of its reach, and its neigh- 
bors found that a stable, China- centered international order was more con- 
venient than threatening. It is an open question whether China can restore a 
modernized version of the pax Sinica in East Asia, but the general success of 
its good neighbor policy in the past twenty years — especially in contrast to 
the results of American unilateralism in the same period — shows that the old 
approach is not irrelevant in a globalized world. 

The underlying principles of the asymmetric relationship between China 
and Vietnam can be summed into "three Rs." First, asymmetry is "real." 
The difference of capacity is not a psychological or cultural construct, and 
it structures the material situation in which the relationship plays out. Sec- 
ond, asymmetry is "relational." Disparity of capacity creates differences of 
interest, of perspective, and of perception that create characteristic patterns 
of interaction. Not only does each relationship display its own path-depen- 
dent development, but also the larger and smaller positions within the re- 
lationship display structurally dependent, nontransposable characteristics. 
Third, asymmetry is "resilient." In times of peace, the different exposures 
in the relationship continually generate tensions that require diplomatic 
management. In times of hostility, China has found that it cannot impose 
its will on Vietnam, while Vietnam has experienced severe hardships and 
opportunity costs. Ironically, China's failure to dominate occurs not despite 
the asymmetry of capacities, but because of them. What to China is a "small 
war" with limited objectives is to Vietnam a mortal threat to its identity and 
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existence. China has the option of withdrawing; Vietnam's only option is 
resistance. 

Conclusion: Asymmetry Beyond the Archetype 

An archetype has the strength of being the perfect illustration of a general 
principle. China and Vietnam have had a millennium of experience with 
stable asymmetry, and for all but a century of that experience there was no 
stronger third party distracting the bilateral relationship. But analysis by ar- 
chetype has the weakness of not addressing the limits and conditionalities of 
its principle. Nevertheless, an archetypal analysis is useful in modifying the 
universality of contradictory claims and in adding analytical texture to the 
general picture of international relationships. 

Returning to the initial question of the meaning of rivalry, Vasquez's ar- 
gument that rivalries must be symmetric is acceptable if we limit the term 
to rivalries in which both sides attempt to achieve the same goal. 48 However, 
there are clearly significant situations of asymmetric international tension, 
and to exclude these from purview may provide too narrow a base for expli- 
cating the origins of conflict. Similarly, Vasquez's concentration on territorial 
disputes unduly restricts the search for contentious issues. 

Rasler and Thompson cautiously allow the possibility of asymmetric ri- 
valries, though as outliers to the general picture since the smaller state is by 
definition not an equal challenger. 49 More importantly, Rasler and Thompson 
add to the category of territorial rivalry that of positional rivalry, and they 
point out that territorial disputes often mask positional rivalry. However, they 
expect asymmetric rivalries to be primarily territorial. While it makes sense 
for two states who are close in the international pecking order to "make sure 
that the other state does not pull ahead," the only positional tension Rasler 
and Thompson see in an asymmetric relationship is resistance by the weaker 
to subordination. 50 

Asymmetry can be used to flesh out the linkage between territorial and 
positional rivalries, and it can add a new dimension to positional conflicts. 
As Rasler and Thompson suggest, tensions over territory and over relational 
standing are often connected. Indeed, since territory is the body of the state, 
a territorial dispute is at the same time a dispute over the boundaries of na- 
tional identity. In an asymmetric relationship, the weaker side is necessar- 
ily more exposed and therefore is likely to be more sensitive to questions of 
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physical boundary. By contrast, the stronger side can view the weaker's un- 
willingness to yield as a lack of proper deference. Thus the spatial dispute can 
become a synecdoche for the tensions of the general relationship, and they 
can each vow to fight to the death over land that in many cases (such as the 
Spratlys) is so inhospitable that it is not worth living in. 

The notion of positional conflict implicit in asymmetric territorial dis- 
putes is somewhat different from that assumed by Rasler and Thompson. A 
territorial dispute appears to be the ultimate single-goal situation. The land 
belongs either to one state or the other. However, the implications of securing 
or losing the land are different for each side. If the weaker side loses territory 
by force, then it must wonder where the stronger side will stop. If it secures 
the disputed territory, then its autonomy has been confirmed by the stronger 
side. If the stronger side loses territory it loses face; if it gains territory the 
reality of its power is demonstrated. The positional conflict inherent in the 
territorial dispute is thus proportional rather than absolute. The weaker side 
does not want to be pushed into insignificance, and the stronger does not 
want to have its strength challenged, but neither seeks to displace the other 
and to occupy its position. 

In the most general terms, the famous Athenian cynicism that "the strong 
rule when they can and the weak serve when they must" must be modified to 
cope with the realities of asymmetric relationships. In either war or peace — 
with rivalry in between — the weak and the strong may not want the same 
things. A "small war" to the strong is likely to be a mortal threat to the weak, 
and the desperate popular resistance of the weak may outlast the limited pur- 
poses and deployable resources of the strong. In peace, the strong want defer- 
ence and the weak want acknowledgment of their autonomy. Deference and 
autonomy are not intrinsically incompatible, but when there is tension and 
the commitment of the other side is doubtful, a space for asymmetric rivalry 
is created. 

Beyond an enrichment of general theory, asymmetry theory can contrib- 
ute empirical questions to the investigation of other concrete cases of rivalry. 
I will suggest three ideas that might have "legs" that could reach elsewhere. 
First, symmetric rivalries are competitive for the same goals, but asymmet- 
ric rivalries concern incompatible but different goals. To what extent, for in- 
stance, does Pakistan's greater vulnerability to India create a divergence of 
goals? Does Kashmir mean the same thing to both countries? Second, rivalry 
between symmetric powers implies mortal risk for both, while asymmetric 
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rivalry creates the temptation of "small wars" for the larger side, though of 
course these are extralarge, identity-threatening wars for the smaller side. To 
what extent, for example, is the interaction of North Korea and the United 
States a product of a disparity of risk? Perhaps greater risk makes North Ko- 
rea's choice between compliance and challenge more dichotomous. Lastly, be- 
cause of the standing difference in relative importance, the larger country's 
domestic pressures on policy are likely to be more diverse and less well coor- 
dinated at the top, while the smaller side is likely to be more alert to national 
opportunities and risks. If we review the relationship of the United States 
and Iran since the hostage crisis, Iranian policy has swung between national 
hopes and fears, while American policy has been more inertial, disengaged, 
and contradictory. 

Perhaps Tolstoy would opine that happy international relationships are all 
alike, while every rivalry is unhappy in its own way. Nevertheless, it might 
be worth differentiating rivalries into those that are playing the same game 
for the same goal because they have (or believe they have) equal chances, and 
those in which one side sees itself as defending the obvious values of the inter- 
national order (however it conceives them), and the other defends its identity 
against a mortal threat. In both cases domestic influences will surely be at 
work, but if the main game were like tennis in the latter case, then one side 
would be the permanent victor and the other would be the loser. To an Amer- 
ican, or French, or Chinese audience, the name "Vietnam" suggests a more 
difficult and frustrating situation. 



9 Two-level Games in Asian Rivalries 

Sumit Ganguly and William R. Thompson 



EXAMINING INTERDEPENDENCES BETWEEN DOM ESTIC AND INTER- 
national politics, two-level games, is not a new topic. 1 But, inter- 
mittently, analysts are reminded that it can be somewhat artificial to proceed 
as if domestic politics and international politics operate entirely indepen- 
dently. Putnam's 1988 article on two-level games provided one such reminder. 2 
His focus was on bargaining in negotiations, and the main point was that 
it did not suffice for bargainers to work out arrangements successfully with 
their foreign counterparts. They also had to negotiate/bargain with their do- 
mestic constituencies. The international game could easily be constrained by 
the domestic game(s) just as the nature of international negotiations could 
influence the way in which domestic audiences evaluated the international 
bargaining process. The argument was not that domestic politics dictated 
how negotiators bargained internationally. Rather, negotiators had to appre- 
ciate that they were involved in making deals in international and domestic 
games more or less simultaneously. 

Much of the subsequent writing on two-level games in international rela- 
tions has continued to focus on the international bargaining theme. But that 
is not our interest. We wish to apply the two-level game metaphor to conflict 
situations that often do not possess the same structure as international nego- 
tiations in which agents have to make and sell outcomes to international and 
domestic audiences. Yet it is not inconceivable that decision-makers might 
find themselves in parallel situations in which, at least on occasion, national 
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decision-makers act internationally (domestically) with one eye on domestic 
(international) audiences. 

In Chapter 1, we had suggested some possible ways in which two-level 
games might be manifested. Factionalized struggles, rivalry outbidding, di- 
versionary policies, governmental politics in which agencies compete for a 
piece of the policy pie, and threat inflation are some of the ways in which 
domestic political games can influence international policy games, and vice 
versa. But there is no guarantee that such processes can be found everywhere 
or all of the time. We should not start with the premise that two-level games 
are ubiquitous. 

A combination of logic, a reading of the two-level game literature, and re- 
flecting on how conflict interactions do and do not resemble conventional in- 
ternational bargaining situations can generate a number of hypotheses about 
when and where two-level games are more or less likely to be found. 3 Mi- 
chael Colaresi, for instance, rules out two types of circumstances as unlikely 
to foster domestic-international linkages. 4 One case is the situation in which 
foreign policy acts are carried out by actors without decision-making author- 
ity. So long as the adversary recognizes the lack of authorization, a "loose 
cannon" clash is less likely to escalate internationally or develop domestic 
complications. Alternatively, brief and abrupt physical attacks that are either 
endured or responded to automatically are likely to take place too quickly for 
domestic implications to develop — unless, of course, the exchange escalates 
into something more dangerous via a protracted dispute (in which case, it is 
no longer a brief and abrupt physical attack). 

Perhaps the most salient factor in determining whether two-level games 
are apt to be ongoing are situations in which the main decision-makers are 
fairly autonomous. If there are few domestic constituencies that must be pla- 
cated or mobilized to support governmental activity, decision-makers may 
feel that they can safely ignore domestic politics while they concentrate on 
international interactions. In this respect, authoritarian regimes are likely to 
be in a better position than more open regimes. Authoritarian regimes, of 
course, are not always wholly autonomous. Dictators may have to answer to 
militaries, clergies, or wealthy landowners but not always and, often, not all 
at the same time. Authoritarian rulers also have to mobilize domestic support 
from time to time. More democratic regimes, nonetheless, are almost guaran- 
teed to have multiple constituencies that require some level of attention and 
more often than in the case of authoritarian systems. 
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Similarly, if governments can control or restrict the amount of informa- 
tion that is available to domestic audiences, they may also be in a better posi- 
tion to focus exclusively on international interactions. 5 Military coffins from 
combat associated with foreign insurgencies returned home at night or with 
no media attention permitted, for example, create less need to appease public 
opinion — as Cuban, Soviet, and U.S. decision-makers have learned in differ- 
ent decades. 

Other considerations may also constrain responses to adversarial initia- 
tives. If the anticipated costs of a response to an attack are so great, avoid- 
ing an overt reaction may not require much deliberation. South Korean re- 
sponses to North Korean provocations seem to possess this attribute. The 
North Korean ability to do serious damage to vulnerable Seoul is a valuable 
deterrent from South Korean counterresponses. External allies constitute an- 
other "game layer" and can also complicate and restrain counterresponses. 
By contrast, their involvement can be reassuring that a client state does not 
have to deal with a major security problem on its own. But the quid pro quo 
is that the major power ally must often be consulted before bellicose actions 
are taken. In most cases (but not all), major power allies prefer to stifle or 
restrain escalatory behavior to avoid conflict between major power patrons 
on opposing sides. To some extent then, we should expect situations involv- 
ing serious major power involvement to dampen the probability of two-level 
games emerging. 

Where might two-level games be expected to be most likely? Interactions 
between rivals with wide selectorates that are highly public and protracted af- 
fairs involving considerable threat intensity, in general, should be ideal breed- 
ing grounds. Wide selectorates are important for electoral considerations. It 
helps if decision-maker tenure is contingent on winning forthcoming elec- 
tions. That does not mean that all decision-makers in political systems utiliz- 
ing elections for elite circulation purposes will consult public opinion polls 
before acting or respond in a direction that promises winning the most votes, 
but neither approach is unknown. 

Clashes need to be sufficiently public that most people cannot ignore or 
overlook them, as they tend to concentrate on their "backyard" concerns. In- 
coming or overhead missiles are dramatic and difficult to ignore. Submarine 
or maritime clashes that are kept secret are much easier to manage behind 
closed doors. Protracted affairs are much more difficult to manage as pub- 
lic demands that the government do something visibly to enhance national 
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security rise. It is in these types of situations that rivalry outbidding can be 
encouraged with politicians and bureaucrats staking out more extreme posi- 
tions due to ideological or electoral considerations. 

Finally, another good petri dish for facilitating two-level games are po- 
litical systems that are characterized by competing elite factions. Factional 
competition should encourage the adoption of different approaches to dealing 
with rivals. For that matter, different factions may perceive entirely different 
threat priorities leading to differential identification of which countries are 
genuine rivals. To respond to a rival, there needs to be some minimal consen- 
sus as to whether an adversary is an enemy Disagreement over this basic fact 
could at least slow a response. It might also lead to calculated responses that 
are more, or at least as, sensitive to factional positioning considerations than 
they are to coping with an external adversary. 

Figure 9.1 lists the factors hypothesized to push conflict situations to- 
ward or away from two-level games. If we are on the right track, what does 
that portend for our interest in Asian rivalries? By and large, we should 
expect limited two-level activity in most Asian rivalries if for no other 
reason than decision-maker autonomy is and has been quite high in this 
region. China is a central player in the Asian rivalry field and is notorious 
for managing or concealing elite disagreement over policy issues. Factions 
no doubt exist, but their behavior is difficult to discern from the outside. 
Vietnamese and North Korean politics operate on a similar basis. Elec- 
toral politics is still fairly new in states such as Taiwan and South Korea 
and only intermittent in states such as Pakistan. That leaves states such as 
India, Japan, and the United States as places where two-level games might 
be more common. 

But even if circumstances appear to work against two-level games be- 
coming prominent in a given region, it does not mean that situations cannot 
emerge that escape the normal constraints that suppress two-level gaming. 
Moreover, the factors listed in Figure 9.1 are only ad hoc hypotheses. They 
need to be tested to see how well they hold up. For that, we need to return to 
our case studies. 

The Question of Two-level Games in Asia 

In this volume on the principal Asian rivalries, the editors had requested that 
the contributors ascertain, to the extent applicable, if the logic of two-level 
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FIGURE 9.1 Some factors relevant to the likelihood of two-level games 
in interstate conflict. 

games obtained in their particular cases. All of the authors, well-regarded 
specialists in their respective domains, have found only limited support for 
the interaction between domestic and international politics in the cases that 
they have examined. None of them explicitly rule out the significance of do- 
mestic politics and its interaction with international politics in shaping policy 
outcomes. However, in none of the cases under examination did domestic po- 
litical coalitions, factions, and debates have a fundamental and determinative 
effect on policies toward rivals. 

The case studies then all point toward a negative finding. Namely, that 
while the significance of domestic politics cannot be wholly dismissed, their 
impact appears to be distinctly limited. Based on this particular universe of 
cases we can then make a contingent generalization that in the recent past, 
domestic politics have not been of significant salience in shaping the course of 
a number of key Asian rivalries. It may be useful to test the robustness of this 
proposition in other rivalries in different geographic contexts. 

In the section below we briefly summarize the key findings of the lim- 
ited impact of domestic politics on the workings of these rivalries. One of 
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the most important emerging rivalries in Asia obviously involves the United 
States and the People's Republic of China (PRC). Lyle Goldstein's chapter on 
the subject argues that "domestic politics are prominent, though not decisive, 
in determining whether cooperation or conflict will prevail." In his analysis, 
Goldstein focuses on two cases. The first deals with the decision of the Clin- 
ton administration to grant President Lee Teng-hui of Taiwan a visa to enable 
him to attend a function at his alma mater, Cornell University. In the first 
case, Goldstein reports that that domestic politics had a significant impact in 
contributing to Sino-US. tensions. In large part, Goldstein argues, domestic 
politics in both the PRC and in the United States became implicated because 
of the highly emotive nature of the Taiwan issue in Chinese domestic con- 
cerns and because of the role of Congressional conservatives on the visa issue 
in the United States. The second case involved the People's Liberation Army 
Navy's (PLAN) harassment of an unarmed U.S. oceanographic vessel in the 
South China Sea in 2009. Though fraught with the possibility of escalation, 
this event did not trigger a wider naval confrontation. Goldstein argues that 
the PLAN's aggressive actions stemmed largely from strategic imperatives, but 
the reporting on the incident in the Chinese media was quite muted. In the 
United States, in turn, he argues, the principal focus on the media was on the 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, so the event did not acquire much salience. 

The emotive dimensions of the China-Taiwan rivalry are evident in An- 
drew Scobell's chapter on the rivalry. In his analysis he also finds limited 
support for a two-level game in one of the two illustrative episodes that he 
examines. His first case deals with the same episode involving the grant of 
an American visa to President Lee Teng-hui. However, he examines the is- 
sue from the standpoint of China-Taiwan relations. While at Cornell Uni- 
versity Lee gave a speech that the PRC leadership found provocative because 
it focused on Taiwan's democratization and had emphasized the concept of 
"popular sovereignty." His speech led the PRC leadership to react with much 
vitriol and also a resort to missile tests in the Taiwan Strait in 1996. Despite 
this escalation in rhetoric and the threats emanating from the missile tests, 
Lee won the election handsomely. Beijing, Scobell argues, in all likelihood 
decided that while his election was no cause for celebration they could never- 
theless live with the outcome, albeit grudgingly. 

The second crisis stemmed from controversial rhetoric of the March 2004 
presidential elections in Taiwan. Along with the election, the Democratic Peo- 
ple's Party (DPP) presidential candidate, Chen Shui-bian, had included two 
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potentially provocative items for a referendum. They involved the possibility 
of Taiwan acquiring more advanced antimissile systems if the PRC persisted 
with missile threats and whether Taiwan should negotiate with China to pro- 
duce a "stable and peaceful framework" for cross-straits discussions. Despite 
these potentially troubling remarks, a crisis did not ensue. Scobell attributes 
the absence of a crisis to some explicit statements from the Bush adminis- 
tration, which sought to downplay the significance of the electoral platform 
and which affirmed the U.S. interest in maintaining the status quo in Sino- 
Taiwanese relations. From his examination of the two episodes Scobell con- 
cludes, "The primary stimuli in the cross-strait rivalry — at least in the period 
examined in this paper — are exogenous." 

The PRC's fractious relationship with another of its neighbors, Vietnam, is 
the focus of Brantly Womack's chapter. Womack dwells on the growing hos- 
tility between the PRC and Vietnam between 1975 and 1979 and the normaliza- 
tion of their ties between 1986 and 1991. In the first case, Womack argues the 
crisis in the relationship emerged from a mismatch of mutual expectations in 
the aftermath of the Vietnamese victory in the Indo-China conflict. He holds 
that in this crisis neither domestic politics nor third parties played critical 
roles. In the second episode, he holds that domestic politics was only signifi- 
cant in Vietnam where party factionalism played a limited role in the resump- 
tion of normal diplomatic relations with the PRC. 

The Sino-Russian rivalry, according to Lowell Dittmer, has now been 
transformed into a relationship that can be characterized as being one of 
"good neighbors." To this end, he examines two decades, those between 
1949-59 an d 1990-2000. According to Dittmer, the first period was an alli- 
ance and the second a phase of good neighborliness. For the first period he 
contends that neither domestic nor international factors could account for 
the Sino-Soviet alliance. Instead he holds that the origins of the alliance can 
best be traced to a "profoundly skewed ideological perspective." In the second 
phase, he argues that an amalgam of both domestic and international factors 
have contributed to an easing of tensions and the genesis of a limited strategic 
partnership. 

While the PRC has managed to reach a rapprochement of sorts with at 
least two of its rivals, Russia and Vietnam, its dealings with India, its southern 
neighbor, remain highly contentious despite a growing trade and commercial 
relationship. In his chapter on the Sino-Indian rivalry, Manjeet Pardesi deals 
with two significant moments in the rivalry. They involve the PRC's ruth- 
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less suppression of the Tibetan uprising in 1959 and its repression of unrest in 
the same region in 1987-89. In the first case, Indian diplomatic and political 
choices led to a dramatic escalation of the rivalry and culminated in a short, 
harsh border war in 1962. In the second, India carefully avoided taking any 
actions that could have precipitated a wider conflict, and the rivalry de-esca- 
lated. In neither case does Pardesi find much evidence for domestic politics as 
a key variable in the escalation or de-escalation of the crises. In fact, he cat- 
egorically states, "In sum, this study has demonstrated that in the two cases 
studies here — the consequences of instability in Tibet in 1959 and 1987-1989 
and the Chinese military crackdown that followed it on the Sino-Indian ri- 
valry — domestic political variables played no role." 

The Indo-Pakistani rivalry remains the other enduring rivalry in the sub- 
continent. In his chapter on this rivalry, Paul Kapur examines three distinct 
periods in its evolution. To that end, he focuses on the highly conflictual pe- 
riod from 1947 to 1971, a relatively peaceful period between 1972 and 1989, and 
a final period of renewed tensions and conflict from 1990 to the present. He 
argues that during the periods under examination "the relevant domestic po- 
litical factors remained fairly constant." Furthermore, he contends that do- 
mestic factors in this rivalry have played a mostly permissive role, facilitating 
the prospects of "both conflict and rapprochement, but not directly causing 
either development." The key dispute between the rivals remains their funda- 
mental differences over the eventual status of the state of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, an issue that stemmed from the process of British colonial disengage- 
ment from the region. 

The final rivalry under discussion in this volume deals with the Korean 
peninsula and involves the North- South Korean rivalry. In his chapter, 
Samuel Kim examines eight periods where the roles of internal and external 
variables as well as their interaction evinced considerable variation. Yet Kim 
balks implicitly at comparing domestic and international influences in a ri- 
valry that he views as, at least in part, a domestic rivalry from the outset. One 
society divided artificially by the cold war into a north and a south led to a 
rivalry over legitimation as the Korean government between the political sys- 
tems located below and above the 49th Parallel. The grand strategies of these 
rival political systems oscillated over time with the North bent on conquest 
initially and then survival while the South argued over welcoming/hastening 
the collapse of the North and cringing from its implications. In some respects 
then, all PDRK-ROK interactions are domestic. Truly international are the 
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interventions and involvements of the United States and China. From this 
perspective (although Kim does not take this position explicitly), everything 
in the rivalry of the two Koreas is a two-level game. But the two levels are not 
the conventional version of domestic and international politics. Korean inter- 
actions are domestic while major power intrusions are international. 

Thus, the outcome of our "experiment" on two-level game hypotheses, the 
second motivation for this collection of essays, is rather easy to summarize. 
No one found much, if any, evidence supporting the idea that two-level games 
help to explain escalation and de-escalation in rivalry dynamics. That is not 
the same thing as saying no two-level games can be found in Asia. Electoral 
politics in places like India, Taiwan, Japan, and South Korea guarantee that 
decision-makers and politicians will say things that mean one thing to do- 
mestic audiences and another to foreign audiences. But, the seven case studies 
simply found no evidence that a sensitivity to two-level games were very help- 
ful in explaining fluctuations in rivalry hostilities despite India, Taiwan, and 
South Korea being represented in the cases. 

The case studies in this volume are simply interpretations of what trans- 
pired and why it transpired the way it did. Perhaps some or all are wrong. 
Analysts unaccustomed to looking for two-level games are less likely to find 
traces of them than are analysts who are suitably accustomed. Yet, until 
someone else demonstrates that these cases are misinterpreted or miss where 
the action "really" is, let us assume that the initial conclusion is correct. Two- 
level games are not rampant in Asian rivalries. What then? Does that mean we 
have learned nothing about Asian rivalry fluctuations? 

The answer is no. The relative absence of two-level games in Asian rivalries 
is something that can be explained in general terms. It appears to be largely 
a function of how most political systems in the region operate — with con- 
siderable governmental insulation from public demands and with factional 
infighting suppressed or managed as best we can determine. Even in political 
systems with regular elections, substantial governmental autonomy appears 
to be the norm. Asian rivalries may not always be characterized by this type of 
domestic political environment. But they appear to have been characterized 
by limited domestic involvement to date. 6 

Being able to rule out one avenue of explanation most of the time is a 
positive finding. It alerts analysts to look elsewhere for their answers to rivalry 
behavioral puzzles. Yet there is something more that can be gleaned from the 
seven case studies in this volume. Instead of two-level games, we should be 
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looking for nested games in which behavioral patterns are rendered more 
complex by games going on above the rivalry dyad. 

Nested Games and Other Factors? 

We began our inquiry by asking about two-level games. Yet posing the ana- 
lytical question in the guise of a two-level game understates the nature of 
the problem. Analytically speaking, levels of analysis problems are ubiquitous 
in deciphering interstate interactions. Where should we look to find answers 
to our "why" questions? Do we look to system structure, international in- 
teractions, national characteristics, group decision-making, prominent per- 
sonalities, or domestic politics in general? If only two levels were in action, 
the analytical problem would be more limited than it is. With multiple levels 
potentially in play, nested activities quickly become highly complex. 

A case in point is the November 23 , 2010, shelling of Yeonpyeong Island 
by the People's Democratic Republic of Korea, the first shelling of South Ko- 
rean territory and civilian populations in half a century. Initial reports in- 
dicate that the North Korean shelling followed the announcement of South 
Korean-U.S. plans to mount a naval exercise near North Korea in the Yellow 
Sea, North Korean warnings to stay away from the contested Korean mari- 
time border, and a South Korean artillery shelling of the disputed area. The 
difference was that the South Korean shelling targeted open water while the 
North Korean response hit a populated island, leaving four dead and a num- 
ber wounded. The North Korean shelling led to a second South Korean artil- 
lery response (with unknown casualties at the time of this writing). 

What should we make of this artillery exchange? One very narrow inter- 
pretation would categorize it as a tit-for-tat military exchange with escalation. 
This international-level description is hard to deny, but it does not have much 
explanatory power. Several other possible interpretations have been floated. 
Another narrow interpretation is that North Korea wished to remind South 
Korea of its coercive powers and used this opportunity as an explicit demon- 
stration. Some observers have called the shelling of the island an attempt to 
rally support for a tenuous political transition in North Korea, as an ill father 
gives way to a son with little experience or exposure. Or, it might be "a feeling 
one's oats" response related to the announcement of North Korea's progress 
in nuclear development matters. Then again, it could be more of what has 
been called a "mendicant" foreign policy in which North Korea periodically 
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FIGURE 9.2 N-level games and nested rivalries interacting on 
the Korean peninsula. 

needs to cause trouble in order to galvanize negotiations with, and conces- 
sions from, the United States and other states concerned with maintaining 
peace in Northeast Asia. 

The affair is complicated further by the U.S. response of ordering an air- 
craft carrier into the area, a countermove presumably intended to signal re- 
solve to both North Korea and its patron, China. 7 The clear message to China, 
made more explicit by a message sent by President Obama, is to restrain your 
client state if you do not wish more U.S. naval vessels in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 8 But the U.S. move also signals military support for its client, South 
Korea. So, the question is just how many different games are going on here? 

Figure 9.2 suggests at least six possible arrows or games taking place at 
three different levels (between the major powers, between the minor powers, 
and within one minor power). Of course, this reflects an aggregate translation 
of all (or at least most) of the possible things that might have been going on 
in the Korean peninsula that week in November 2010. There is no reason to 
assume that all of the possible interpretations are valid or equally supported. 
However, it is also conceivable that all of them are to varying extents. We of- 
fer no resolution of what precisely transpired in the Yeonpyeong affair. 9 Our 
only interest is in using the incident as an illustration of some of the problems 
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inherent in analyzing interactions between rivals (in Asia and elsewhere). A 
one-game/one-level analysis is often difficult to defend. 

Nonetheless, there is something striking about Figure 9.2. The most "ro- 
bust" arrows — that is, the ones that are likely to be controversial, are above the 
line of the conventional, international-domestic, two-level game notion. There 
are multiple interstate games at play — U.S. -China, China-PDRK, U.S.-ROK, 
ROK-PDRK, U.S.-PDRK — that can be isolated and examined as complexities 
within the overlapping interactions of rivalries between two major powers and 
two minor powers, as well as two sets of patron-client relationships. What is 
left are speculations about North Korean motivations that may or may not be 
germane. 10 Perhaps the North Korean leadership feels especially vulnerable due 
to an ongoing transition in the Kim ruling family. Or, perhaps the North Ko- 
rean leadership feels empowered by progress made in its development of nuclear 
capabilities. But, then again, these are mere hunches based in part on timing. 
Perhaps the Yeonpyeong incident was merely a tit-for-tat exchange that got out 
of hand or reflected an explicit decision to escalate solely due to the context of 
warnings about military exercises in or near North Korean waters. That is to 
say, the escalation might have happened whether a domestic political transition 
was underway or gains had been made in defensive capabilities. 

Five studies emphasize triangular situations as important to conflict esca- 
lation. Scobell stresses a U.S. -Taiwan-China structure. What Taiwan does is 
less important than what China wants to communicate to Taiwan's external 
patron about Taiwan's behavior. In this case, two rivalries become intertwined 
although the major power-minor power one would seem to be subordinated 
to the one between the two major powers. One wonders, though, how hard 
and fast subordination in such a case is. Can we assume that a relationship 
that is subordinated at one point in time will always remain subordinated? 
Moreover, was it easier to subordinate the Chinese-Taiwan relationship to the 
U.S. -China relationship in the old days of KMT authoritarianism as opposed 
to the new days of electoral competition in Taiwan? 

Kim posits a triangular structure (U.S. -South Korea-North Korea) that 
seems very similar to the one involving Taiwan except that it is not a two 
major and one minor power situation. Nor is the United States and North 
Korea relationship a rivalry. It also deviates from the Taiwanese case in that 
South Korea's external patron, at times, is more belligerent toward North Ko- 
rea than its minor power client. But the similarity is paramount in the sense 
that the three actors do not have complete freedom of maneuver to act against 
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its opponent without also taking into consideration the third member of the 
triangle. In an earlier period, Kim also notes the operation of a China-North 
Korea-Soviet Union triangle in which North Korea benefited from being able 
to encourage Chinese-Soviet competition in providing patronage to their mu- 
tual client. The structural complexity of Northeast Asia is made even more 
interesting by adding the China-U.S. rivalry and, formerly, the U.S. -Soviet 
rivalry to the subsystemic field. Clearly, the idea of a third party needs to be 
kept fairly flexible in what is at least a five-state ensemble. 11 

Pardesi also relies on a triangular conceptualization to account for India 
being more reluctant to take on China in 1987 without the Soviet support on 
which it once could rely. Dittmer's interpretation of the Sino-Russian rela- 
tionship takes a similar position when he draws attention to Sino-Russian 
cooperation being more likely when they shared a mutual adversary in the 
United States. In both the China-India and China-Russia cases, the presence 
or absence of a third party works toward de-escalating conflict within the 
rivalry. In Womack's case, however, China is seen as being less interested in 
Vietnam than it was the Soviet-Vietnamese relationship. Once Vietnam could 
no longer count on Soviet support, China perceived less threat emanating 
from Vietnam. 

Thus, the most common (five of seven) interpretation stresses the role of 
third parties in making dyadic dynamics both more complex and more con- 
ditional in the sense that third parties govern to varying degrees just how 
hostile (or cooperative) rivalry relationships can become. The two cases that 
did not stress third parties might well have done so if they had had different 
foci. The United States is frequently seen as a third party in Indo-Pakistani 
relations, with Pakistan formerly counting on U.S. intervention to salvage los- 
ing postwar positions. U.S. -Chinese relations were once difficult to interpret 
without injecting the Soviet Union as a third leg of the triangle. 

One obvious question is whether we need to compare simple (no third 
parties) and complex (third parties) situations to see whether they work vastly 
differently. Of course, that assumes that we can isolate enough simple, two- 
party rivalries to make the comparison worthwhile. This observation leads 
to the corollary question of which rivalry field is more common — simple or 
complex? Do we do a disservice to rivalry analysis by stressing simple dyadic 
structures of conflict? 

Another clue found in some of the case studies concerns capabilities. If 
rivals must be competitors by definition, relative capabilities should make 
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some difference. Kapur argues that the Indo-Pakistani rivalry de-escalated 
considerably after Pakistan was defeated decisively in 1971. It only revived be- 
cause local Kashmiri politics recreated a state of rebellion against India, and 
Pakistan had in the meanwhile developed a nuclear capability that protected 
it from being defeated as decisively as before. Womack contends that capabil- 
ity asymmetry is more important than rivalry in the China-Vietnam case. So 
long as the more powerful state fails to take the weaker state seriously, conflict 
is still conceivable but likely to be less intense than it might otherwise be. 
This might seem to be a curious case of a constant (asymmetry) explaining 
something that varies (conflict), but asymmetry can also be seen as acting as 
a governor (perhaps not unlike third parties) to just how hostile the relation- 
ship can become or how long it may persist. 

Note, though, that Dittmer also stresses capability asymmetry but in an 
oscillating fashion. 12 In the first cooperative period (essentially the 1950s) in 
his case, China was extremely weak and that very weakness might be said 
to have destabilized the alliance and encouraged the resumption of rivalry. 13 
China needed more than the Soviets were prepared to offer, which led to Chi- 
nese disgruntlement and hostility. In the second cooperative period (the 1990s 
onward), China has been growing stronger than Russia. To the extent that the 
Sino-Russian capability continues to expand, will Russia be willing to accept 
a subordinated position in the relationship? Or, will expanding asymmetry 
make a return to rivalry more probable? 

Goldstein emphasizes issue salience in his U.S. -China case. Taiwan has 
been more important to China than monopolizing the South China Sea. 
The United States was distracted by Middle Eastern and Afghani problems. 
Hence, a crisis in the 1990s over Taiwan had much greater escalatory potential 
than a crisis in the South China Sea in 2009. Of course, one problem here is 
that issue salience is a variable that is likely to be subject to a fair amount 
of flux. It is not inconceivable that the South China Sea could take on more 
significance than Taiwan from a Chinese perspective, assuming some sort of 
quasi-resolution of Taiwan's status. The United States may not always be dis- 
tracted by Middle Eastern and Afghan problems. These considerations make 
it more difficult to predict which issues will have high salience in the future. 
The advantages of hindsight are always welcome. 

In some respects, Pardesi's emphasis on the threat environment shifting 
over time is a similar point of view, but it also bears some linkage to the pa- 
rameter setting of asymmetrical capabilities. How and where decision-makers 
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perceive threat is unlikely to take on constant features. In one case, decision- 
makers may feel trapped into escalating the ante because the stakes are seen 
as so high. In another situation, the same setting may offer more options for 
response because the stakes seem less great and the threat less acute. Here 
again, prediction is tricky and hindsight is most helpful. 

Finally, external and internal shocks are likely to be important to shap- 
ing the course of rivalries, as is stressed in Kim's chronology of the rivalry 
between the two Koreas. Defining what constitutes a shock is more difficult 
than appreciating its effects. One consensus shock that runs through these 
cases explicitly and implicitly is the end of the cold war rivalry between the 
Soviet Union and the United States and the subsequent collapse of the Soviet 
Union (or vice versa). North Korea was forced to develop a new strategy to 
gain external resources and from different sources than before. Sino-Russian 
cooperation was more conceivable as the Soviet threat disappeared. Vietnam 
and India found themselves forced to reconsider their former reliance on the 
contingency of Soviet support when dealing with China. The foundation for 
U.S. -China cooperation in East Asia virtually evaporated with the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. The probability of a resumption of U.S. -Chinese rivalry was 
increased accordingly. 

Conclusion 

Seven case studies hardly qualify as a comprehensive and definitive examina- 
tion of what makes rivalries "tick" in Asia. They represent only a prelimi- 
nary foray that hopefully will be followed up by more studies of the questions 
raised but not completely answered. In the interim, what can we say? The 
maintenance and escalation/de-escalation of Asian rivalries, viewed collec- 
tively, do not appear to be strongly affected by two-level games of the domes- 
tic-international type. Two-level games are likely to be found in Asia, but so 
far, they have not been found to be significant factors in the fluctuation of 
hostility. 

Other factors have been found to be more significant. Triangular com- 
plexities may be more important than strictly dyadic considerations. Third 
parties have been found to be important governors of conflict levels, either 
restraining or intensifying conflict. Relative capability calculations are likely 
to change over time. When they do, they can lead to differential incentives 
to conflict or cooperate. How issues and threats are perceived to be salient or 
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otherwise are also subject to flux. Greater salience increases the likelihood 
of conflict; lesser salience decreases it. Shocks also deserve more thorough 
examination in changing contexts, the role of third parties, and possibly also 
influencing the variable salience of issues and threats. 

The important thing is not whether we have captured adequately why 
Asian rivalries increase and decrease in intensity. We have definitely not cap- 
tured it adequately, but then that was not one of our goals. We seek to raise 
the analytical profile of rivalries in Asian conflict (and peace) studies and to 
begin tackling the general question of how rivalries are maintained or fluc- 
tuate in hostility from year to year. We think both goals have been met but 
that does not mean that a great deal more work does not need to be done. 
Rivalry analysis, in Asia and elsewhere, remains in its infancy. Especially in 
Asia, though, we have compelling reasons to catch up in our ability to make 
sense of rivalry dynamics. Rivalries have strongly structured Asian interna- 
tional relations in the past sixty-five years. They are likely to continue doing 
so in the indefinite future. 
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Chapter 9 

1. Even in the case of Asian rivalries, as the Christensen book that we noted in 
chapter 1 demonstrates. See Thomas J. Christensen, Useful Adversaries: Grand Strat- 
egies, Domestic Mobilization, and Sino-American Conflict, 1947-1958 (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press) . 

2. Robert D. Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two-Level 
Games," International Organization 42 (1988): 427-60. 

3. In addition to the Putnam 1988 article, which is reprinted in Peter B. Evans, 
Harold K. Jacobson, and Robert D. Putnam, eds., Double Edged Diplomacy: Interna- 
tional Bargaining and Domestic Politics (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 
along with thirteen original articles on two-level game applications, see Howard P. 
Lehman and Jennifer L. McCoy, "The Dynamics of the Two-Level Bargaining Game: 
The 1988 Brazilian Debt Negotiations," World Politics 44, no. 4 (1992): 600-44; Jeffrey 
W. Knopf, "Beyond Two-Level Games: Domestic-International Interaction in the In- 
termediate-Range Nuclear Forces Negotiations," International Organization 47, no. 4 
(1993): 599-628; Davd Carment and Patrick James, "Two-Level Games and Third Party 
Intervention: Evidence from Ethnic Conflict in the Balkans and South Asia," Cana- 
dian Journal of Political Science 29, no. 3 (1996): 521-54; Peter F. Trumbore, "Public 
Opinion as a Domestic Constraint in International Negotiations: Two-Level Games 
in the Anglo-Irish Peace Process," International Studies Quarterly 42 (1998): 545-65; 
Andreas Schedler, "The Nested Game of Democratization by Elections," International 
Poltiical Science Review 23, no. 1 (2002): 103-22; and Jacob Shamir and Khalil Shikaki, 
"Public Opinion in the Israeli-Palestinian Two-Level Game," Journal of Peace Research 
42, no. 3 (2005): 311-28. 

4. See Michael Colaresi, Scare Tactics: The Politics of International Rivalry (Syra- 
cuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 2006). 

5. This is another caveat found in Colaresi, Scare Tactics. 

6. This question is thus one that needs to be asked again as the region continues 
to evolve. Some authoritarian states have become less authoritarian. States that cur- 
rently manage or conceal elite disagreements have not always done so in the past. Nor 
may they continue to do so in the future. 

7. The aircraft carrier seems to have been heading for the area in any event as part 
of the planned naval exercise. 

8. The Chinese public response seems to have been restricted to warning states to 
stay away from the area in which the U.S.-South Korean naval exercise was scheduled 
to be held. 

9. The Yeongpyang affair is still in motion as this chapter is being written. 

10. There is also a domestic politics aftermath of the incident on the South Ko- 
rean side. The defense minister resigned, voluntarily or otherwise, over political re- 
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criminations concerning the slow and relatively weak South Korean military response 
to the shelling of Yeonpyeong. But, unless an increasing domestic demand for revenge 
forces a stronger South Korean military response — something that does not seem to 
be developing at the time of this writing — the domestic response in South Korea is 
not really part of the Yeongpyang puzzle. What happens after the shelling does not 
appear to contribute anything to explaining why the shelling occurred in the first 
place. 

11. Adding Japan, of course, would make it a six-state ensemble, which has en- 
compassed as many as five interstate rivalries, although not all of them were opera- 
tional at the same time. 

12. The history of Korean rivalry is also characterized by a switch in capability 
asymmetry. The North initially was more industrialized. Gradually, the South caught 
up and definitively surpassed the North in this dimension. In this respect, the con- 
flict changed from one that asked whether the more powerful North would absorb 
the weaker South by force to one of how much Southern economic absorption of the 
North would cost (and if it could be avoided). 

13. If one pushed the Sino -Russian rivalry back to its origins in the seventeenth 
century, China was initially the stronger partner in the relationship. 
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